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Public Utilities 
Are Criticized 


By Gov. Pinchot 


In Inaugural Address He 
States Rights of Pennsyl- 
vania Citizens Are Being 

> Usurped by Outsiders 


eDecision Announced 
To Avoid New Taxes 


Rural ‘Relief From Road Up-| 


keep, aud Conercte Plan for 
Prevention of Unemploy- 
ment Are Among Promises 





‘Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
‘ Harrisburg, Jan. 20. 


'“Two forces are struggling for 


control of the Governments of Penn- | 


sylvania and of the United States,” 
Governor Gifford Pinchot asserted in 
his -inaugural address today, and 
continuance of government by the 
people is at stake, he declared. 


“A carefully planned, elaborately | 
financed and powerfully directed at- | 


tack upon the rule of the people” 
has made “substantial progress” in 
Pennsylvania, he said, in its aim “to 
substitute government by the public 
utilities for government by the peo- 
ple.” The movement is not confined 


to Pennsylvania, he added, but is un- | 


der way in every other State. _ 
New Taxes Thought Inadvisable 


Goy. Pinchot reaffirmed his desire to | 


@bolish the Public Service Commission 
nd to-replace it with a Fair Rate Board 
o be elected by the people, and to re- 

Wise the. public-service law. 

* He stated that farm relief and unem- 
loyment will receive attention, and an- 

d.a decision to avoid new taxes, 

#@ven though this means the rejection 

Many. requests by worthy. causes for 
reased appropriations. 
overnor Pinchot’s- addiess- follows in 

1 text: : 

‘ Two forces are struggling for control 
f the governments of Pennsylvania and 
f the United States. 

open, and has done so since the birth of 
this Republic. It represents the theory 
of government set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and established 
upon this Continent by the sacrifices of 
our forefathers. Its central principle is 
the right of a free people to govern 
themselves. It recognizes the duty and 
responsibility of government to protect 
the people. 

The other force operates under cover. 
It is directed by hidden powers for the 
advantage of a few as against. the in- 
terests of the many. Its motives and 
methods are disclosed only when attacks 
upon it drive them into the open. Its 
central purpose is to control the Govern- 
ment and so prevent it from protecting 
the people against. manifold extortions 
which take unjustly from the breadwin- 
ners many hundreds if not thousands of 
millions of dollars each year. 

What is at stake in this conflict is 
the continuance of that government by 
the people which triumphed over govern- 
ment by the few when America declared 
and achieved her freedom. 

In the great future which opens be- 
fore us our people will either remain 
masters of their own destiny or they will 
once more: become subjects of that. type 
of government whose destruction. was 
the object of the French Revolution in 
Europe, and the American Revolution on 
this Continent. - 


zen eventually must-take his stand with 
one: side or the other. : 

“It has become. politically. fashionable 
t® doubt and: flout. the: capacity of the 
people to govern themselves. It has be- 
come the custom to exalt and advocate 
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‘Trade Continues Low 
In Minneapolis Area 








Figures Based on Reserve Bank 
‘Survey During December 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 20.-—-The vul- 
ume of businéss in the ninth Federal Re- 
serve district during December continued 


at the low level established in October 
and November, according to the prelimi- 
nary survey of agricultural and business 
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Imports of Gold 
Highest in Decade 


WASHINGTON, WEDNES 


Senate Group 
Favors Federal 
Wheat Donation 


‘Distribution of 20 Million 
Bushels Would Be Made 
By Organizations Named 
By President 


Red Cross Profers 
Voluntary Funds 


Commerce in Silver at Low | 
| Figure for 1930, Says Com- 

| merce Department 
| 


| 


OLD exports from th: United States 

during 1930 were approximately 
the same as the previous year while 
imports were more than $100,000,000 
higher, according to figures made pub- 
| lic Jan. 21 by the Department of 
| Commerce. 


The inflow of gold totaled nearly 
$400,000,000, the highest figure since 
1921, according to the Department’s 
statistics. The outflow during the year 
was approximately one-fifth of the ex- 
ports in 1928, the figures show. 

Silver exports and imports were the 
| lowest in many-years, the outflow of 
| $54,000,000 being the lowest since 
1921. and the inflow, totaling nearly 
$43,000,000, being the smallest since 





| ' 
| 
By Senator Capper Provides 
Conversion of Grain Into 


1916, a i ’ “Tec- ‘ 
pi ccording to Department “rec Flour 
(A comparable table showing ex- 


ports and imports of gold and silver | 
for the month. of December and the 12 
months ended with December will be 
found on page 10.) 


Twenty million bushels of wheat would 
be made immediately available by the 
Federal Farm Board for food for dis- 


| | tressed. persons throughout the Nation 





recs ee 210), submitted by Senator Capper 
| (Rep.), of Kansas, which was ordered 


Plans to Safeguard | favorably reported Jan. 20 by the Sen- 
| ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
Welfare of Infants — 


estry. 
Favored at Hearing. 


Board should be made available, The 
revised draft provides also that the 
Board may convert such wheat into flour. 
| Distribution would be made by “stich or- 
| ganization or organizations as may be 
aoe by — oe and a 
i * | rules and regulations to promulgated 
And : Representatives of | iy the Federal Farm Board and ap- 
Various Organizations Proved by the President.” 


2 | The redraft provides in addition that 
Endorse Federal Aid ‘the Board shall keep account of all 


| wheat so delivered and shall report “the 
. : |average cost of such wheat to the Board 
_Full .endorsement of Senate bill (S./as a credit against its revolving fund.” 
255) and conditional endorsement of | Text of Resolution 
| House bill (H. R. 12995), both maternity! The revised resolution as approved by 
and infancy welfare measures, were ex- the Agriculture Committee follows in 
pressed by Grace Abbott, Chief of the |full text: 
Children’s Bureau, Department of La- | “That the Federal Farm Board, with 
bor, in testifying before the Hous: Com-|the approval of the President, is author- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce Jan. 20.|ized and directed to take ‘such attion 
The hearing will conclude Jan, 21. las may be necessary to make immedi- 
Miss Belle Sherwin, president of the| ately available 20,000,000 bushels’ of 
National League “of. Women. Voters, en-| Wheat or so much thereof as may be 
dorsing the bills: “in- principle,” stated | necessary to providé food for the dis- 
that she was instructed to inform the | tressed people in the various parts: of 
Committee that 15 national women’s: or-|the United States; provided, that such 
ganizations likewise supported the bills | wheat shall. be furnished and delivered 
in “principle,” but in their technical |to and distributed by such organization 
administration more time was necessary |OT organizations ‘as may be designated 
for them to determine: which of the bills |by the President, and under rules’ and 
should be-given preferénce. | regulations to be promulgated by said 
Provisions of Senate Bill preg Roard .ond. spymered by 
The Senate bill (S. 255) provides for! “Section 2. The Federal Farm Board, 
the promotion of the health and welfare | or such agency as may be designated by 
of mothers and infants with an annual —_—__ 


appropriation of $1,000,000 to enable | 
State agencies of health, in cooperation | 


vith the Children’s ° .| 

haxtiaent of Faber eon the Small Motor Boats 

fants. The sum of $15,000 is set aside | Ri . P ] it 
isé In opu ar y 


health and welfare of mothers and in- 
in the bill for each state, and the bal- 


The original resolution provided that 


Chief of Children’s Bureau 








2 
Us 
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ance among the States in the proportion 
which their population bears to the total 
population of the United States. 
House Measure 

The House bill (H. R. 12995) provides 
that the United States shall cooperate | 
with the States in promoting the general 
health of the. rural population of the 
United States, and the welfare and hy- | 
giene of mothers and children. It sets 
up a Federal health coordinating board 
to consist of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, who shall be 
chairman, the Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, and the 
Commissioner of Education, Department 


‘Offering of Cabin Cruisers 
For Families at Low 
Prices Stimulates Demand 


| Efforts of the motor-boat industry to 
| extend use of pleasure craft are reflected 
|in the increased attention on the part 
}of manutacturers to famliy cruisers 
| priced within the range of automobile 
|levels, according to information made 
| available Jan. 20 by the Automotive Di- 
of the Interior. For the health and wel-| vision of the Department of Commerce. 
fare of mothers, it authorizes an appro-| The use of motor boats has been stead- 
priation of $1,000,000 annually for five | ily increasing, the number operating on 


In this momentous struggle every citi- | Years, with $10,000 to be apportioned an- | Waters under Federal! jurisdiction having | 


nually to each State and thé remainder | doubled in the last 10 years, it was 
to be allotted in the proportion ‘which | Stated. The number of motor craft on 
tHe total population of each State bears | June 30, 1930, registered’ with the Bu- 
to the total population of the United|eau of Navigation, exceeded 244,000. 
Statés. For the promotion of rural | This number does not include craft un- 
health, appropriations beginning with | 4¢r 16 feet:in length and is therefore 
$1,000,000 are provided, which increase | 
by 1935 to $8,250,000, and continue at! 
that amount indefinitely thereafter. 


Miss Abbott stated. that she supported 


the Bureau explained. 
More on East Coast 
The Bureau stated that the number of 


Revised Resolution Submitted 


under the revised resolution (S. J. Res. | 


40,000,000 bushels of wheat held by the | 


practically exclusive of outboard motors, | 





DAY, JANUARY 21, 1931 
| German Business 
Trend Improves 





| 








pression, According to 
Commerce Review 


| 
Ped , 
[MPROVED business trends are 
noted in Germany, Greece, Japan 
| and Hawaii, but France is beginning 
| to feel the depression, whcih continues 
unrelieved in Portugal and is having 
| 





an adverse effect in British Malaya, 
Siam, Australia and New Zealand, 
according to a statement on the 
weck’s developments issued Jan. 20 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The silver situation is” seriously 
handicapping Chinese trade, it was 
pointed out. Only'a few seasonal items 
are in greater demand in Canada, and 
Norwegian exports have dropped, 
though imports have been well main- 
tained. The statement follows in full 

* text: 

| ness is still downward, the recent 
slackening of this downward move- 
ment, the continued strength of the 
| export trade, the small volume of man- 
| uiaectured stocks -in the hands of 
| wholesalers, and low prices for raw 
| materials imported by German indus- 


i 


| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column ?7.] 


N ew York Seeking 


Needy Who Conceal 





| 





' 
| 


Public Relief Agencies Find 
Tendency Among Higher 


Economic Groups Is to 
Avoid Asking for Aid 


{ 
' 
| 
| 


State of New York: 

New York, Jan. 20. 
| .Numerous evidences of “concealed 
| suffering” have been found by investiga- 
| tors for the Governor’s Commission on 
Unemployment ‘Problems, it is stated in 
a report to Governor’ Roosevelt. ~ 
| People of this type, it -was stated, will 
| often “even let. the? children ‘syffer 
| rather than apply for’ public relief.” It 
|is declared that in the present emer- 
|geney “the chief danger is not that 
| Some persons not needing relief may get 


get it.” 


not favor the appropriation of State 
funds for local relief at this time until 
it is Clearly demonstrated that localities | 
are incapable of dealing with the situa- | 
‘tion.” 

Disbursements Show Increase 


A: statement issued Jan, 20 by the| 
State Department of Labor summarizes 
the report in part as follows: 

“Funds are nct seriously lacking in the 
present emergency and it is administra- 
tion rather than financing which presents 
the greatest problem. In 54 out of the 
59 cities studied the total expenditures 
for home relief in 1929 were $2,258,627; 
jin 1930, $3,905,468, an increase of 63 
|per cent. Nine of these cities report an 
increase of from 100 to 200 per cent,! 
and five more than 200 per cent. 

“Yet, public relief (to quote the report) | 
is usually very inadequate to the needs} 
of the recipients, and is usually limited | 
to orders for a small amount of food | 
and sometimes fuel. Rent, gas and elec-| 
tricity are not usually paid for; milk} 
élothing and shoes are sometimes given. | 
Grocery orders often exclude meat and | 
vegetables. In about half the cities} 
‘orders for food are limited to about $4} 
a week, regardless of the size of the! 
| family, or the complete absence of other 
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‘Hold-over’ Postal 
Positions Opposed 


| 


| 
| 





Mr. Maas Would Require Post- | 
masters to Be Confirmed 





France Beginning to Feel De- | 


Although the trend of German busi- | 


Want and Suffering 


it, but that those who need’ it may not | 
-The Commission states: that: “we do! 


| 








This paper is in 
two sections: 


—SECTION I. 


| 
| 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each.of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARB'ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DisseNT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


oe 





ment 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





| 


President Hoover, i 


n Message of Transmittal, Discusses | 
Commission’s Conclusions and Recommendations 


And Commends Its Efforts 





| President Hoover on Jan. 
} 





message of transmittal in wh 
| mended the Commission for its 


ich he com- 
“thorough 
and. comprehensive stu 
ation” and said that it ‘ 





| prohibition problem. 
|2 of this issue.) 


The report of the Commission is signed 
g the 


| by 10 of the 11-members, includin 
| Chajrman, George W. Wickersham. Th 


j only member of the Commission who did | 


not sign, Monte M. Lehmann, of New) 
The 


| Orleans, filed a separate ' report. 
|report sent. to Congress~- included Mr. 
| Lehmann’s._ report and individual state- 


| ments by the other 10 members. | 4 
(The full text of the Commission's re- 


| port is printed in section 2 of this issue.) | 


| The conclusions and recommendations 

| 

| Action Proposed in Ohio 
For Repeal of Prohibition 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Jan. 20. 
The petitioning of Congress to eall a 
national constitutional convention for 


! 
| 


mitted to Congress the report of the Na-| te 
tional Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement on the enforcement of | pea 
the prohibition laws in the United States. | 

With the report the President sent a 


ificati blic mind and ad-| ‘ pos 
| Soiceeet ak eke thought” on the} proposal to modify the National Pro- 


|prohibition repeal and to provide for 


{State conventions to ratify any amend- 
jment which the national convention may 
approve is proposed in a resolution whic 
| Senator L. L. Marshall, of Cleveland, has 
introduced in: the Ohia Legislature. 
With the introduction of this reso 


nt, re- 


\of the State prohibition amendme 
repeal 


|peal of State enforcement: acts, 
rs.are sold, and repeal of the statute 


| liquo’ 


provi 
Day in the public. schools. 


Part Played by Navies 





World Peace 


Everlasting peace may not be brought 
about until “humanity has changed en- 
tirely its’ mature,” Admiral, William V. 
Pratt, the Chief of Nayal Operations, 
asserted in an address Jan. 20 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before the National Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War. 
In another address, to the conference, 
Rear Admiral’ Mark L.. Bristol, executive 
secretary of the Navy General Board, 


menace to peaceful. relations with for- 
eign countries may cause the Navy to 
be a “belligerous influence detrimental 
to peace.” ft 
Admiral Pratt opposed extreme pacil- 
ism. He favored mediation and treaties, 
in stating that ‘“‘man must cure his own 
faults first” and in pointing out that 
factors tending to cause international 
strife still are present. (An authorized 
summary of Adimral Pratt’s address 
will be found on page 2.) . 
Problems of labor, economics, 
erty, expansion, industry and trade are 





prop- 


| some of the hazardous factors to be met 
| in the present day, the admiral explained. 


He also said that racial questions, re- 
ligious beliefs and concepts of govern- 
ment are liable to cause wars. 

Huge armies and navies, although they 
may hasten conflict, are the causes of 


| war only to a very limited degree, ac- 


cording to Admiral Pratt. 

Rear Admiral Bristol in his address 
to the conference declared that war. is 
“a disease of the body politic.” 


the principles involved in each of the 
bills, but in reference to the House bill 
(H. R.. 12995) she could endorse it only 
with certain reservations. These reser 
vations she stated were as follows: The 
period of appropriations should have the 
five-year time limitation removed and 
leave it for an indefinite period; in the 
administration of the -act, that 


falls under the Children’s Bureau, e. £., 


7 


[Continued on Page 7. 
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Column 





boats is greater on the east coast than 





the eastern shores which are more con- 
ductive to small boat operations. 


registered in the New York customs dis- 


ieee and nearly 21,000 in the Tampa, | 
| Fla., 
the | State. ; 
which | proximately 15,000 .craft registered, it | by 
> ;was stated. 
the promotion of the welfare and hygiene 

' 


district, which includes the entire | 
The Baltimore district has ap- 


The Bureau lists registra- 


tions in more than two-thirds of the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 8.] 


on the west, due largely to conditions on | 


The} 
-|Bureau’s figures show more than 33,000} 


inate lame duck postmasters. 


| ment, he said, should not be the. cause 
St. | of war, except. in the hands of .an un- 


: iv s (Rep.),. of . 
Representative Maas (Rep) | scrupulous or ignorant government. {An 


Paul, Minn., es one » his in- 
tention to press legislation declaring any | Org ! 01 8 
first-class esiunaeata vacant one | be published in the issue of an. 22.) 
year after the postmaster’s term expires | The Navy, he sneeeeeey wh) Roa 
when the postmaster continues in office | required as-a cure for - war eral e ie 
without reappointment or confirmation | Teal causes have not been known « 
the Senate. His statement follows eliminated. 
in full text: , 
While we are at the desirable business 
of eliminating “lame dutk” sessions of 
Congress, I think we ought also to elim- 








ju-| 
tion, proposals are before the General | 
Assembly of Ohio proposing repeal of| 
the Eighteenth Amendment, the repeal ! 


of the tax on properties .where illicit 


ding for observance of Temperance’ 


| 
In Prevention of War 


Admirals Pratt and Bristol 
Discuss Armaments and | 


declared that depicting the Navy as &) 


Arma- | 


| 





20 trans-|of the majority report follow in full, 


xt: 
1s The Commission ‘is opposed to re- 
1 of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

2. The Comm 





ized saloon. 
3. The Commission is opposed: to the 


dy of the situ-| Federal or State governments, as such, 
‘should stimulate} going into the liquor business. 


4, The Commission: is opposed to the 


hibition Act so as to permit manufac- 


(The full text of the President’s mes-| ture and sale of light wines or beer. 
sage will be found on page 2 of. section | 


5. The Commission is of opinion that 
' the cooperation of the States isan’ es- 
| sential element in the enforcement of the 
| Bighteenth Amendment and the National 


e| Prohibition Act throughout the terri- 


tory ofthe United States; that the sup- 
port of public. opinion in -the several 
States is necessary in order. to insure 
such cooperation. 

6. The Commission is of opinion that 
| prior to the enactment of-the Bureau of 
Prohibition Act, 1927, the agencies for 








[Continued on Page 3,° Column 2.] 


Federal Regulation 
Of Business Urged 
By Senator Capper 


y Radio Audience Told Con. | 


centration of Power in 
Corporate Hands Threat- 
ens Welfare of Nation 


Concentrations in business and conse- 
quent centralization of power in a few 
| groups of men must be controlled, Sen- 
, ator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, declared 
Jan. 20 in an address on: “Government, 
{Big Business, and. Little Business,” 
| broadeast over -WRE and. i 
| tions of the National Broadcasting Com- 
| pany during. the “Voters’ Serviee” pro- 
gram sponsored by the National League 
ot Women Voters and«by the ‘National 
Broadcasting Company. 

“T see no institution powerful enough 


- 


to. exercise that control except the ‘Fed- | 


eral Government,” the Kansas Senator 
sai 


“Such centralization of power. threat- 
ens our general welfare and our bless- 
ings of liberty,” Senator Capper con- 
tended. “Our national thought today is 


grappling with the problem’ presented | 
by half a dozen giant industries, whose | 


rapid growth in the period of lush pros- 
perity. following the war has been at- 
companied by combinations, consolida- 
tions and. centralization of control that 
now threaten peril to the public inter- 
est.’ 


fying to the people and to atl who 
take an wterest in the progress. of 
politica’ science and the cause of 
true liberty.” 

President of the United States, 


ission is opposed to the | 
restoration in any manner of the legal- | 


CAREFUL and extended re- 
port o* constitutional govern- 
should be particularly grate 


—James Madison, 


1809—1817 


aan eles 
PRICE 5 CENTS (G8y 


Report on Prohibition Law Control of Credit 
Enforcement Before Congress Is Diseussed at 


Bank Hearing 
|Governor Harrison of New 
York Federal Reserve 


Tells Senate Group of 
Member Loans 


‘Method of Volume 
Regulation Explained 


Tax Reduction on Profits of 
Stock Sales Would Assist 
‘In “Stabilization of. Markets, 
He States 


A Federal Reserve ‘bank cannot 
refuse to grant rediscount accommo- 
, dation to a member bank, merely be- 
cause that member is making loans 
on stock exchange collateral to its 
commercial customers, or on call to 
| brokers, in the opinion of George L. 
| Harrison, governor of. the Federal 
|Reserve Bank of New York, who 
| testified Jan. 20 before the subcom- 
|mittee of the Senate Banking and 
| Currency Committee. 
| tis impracticable to inquire into 
| the exact use of the proceeds of the 
rediscount, he. asserted, even if the 
borrowing bank knew to what use it 
would be put, which it usually does 
not. 


| 


Purposes of Act Discussed 

Governor Harrison and Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, chairman of the. 
| subcommittee, disagreed. over the pur- 
poses of the provision of the Federal 
' Reserve Act prohibiting the rediscount 
| of speculative paper, and what is pos- 
| sible under that section. It is the view 
| of Governor Harrison the provision is in- 
tended for the protection of the charae- 
ter of the portfolio-of the Reserve bank, 
and in the opinion. of the Senator the 
| intent of the Act is clearly to prev 
the. vend of Federal Reserve credit Yor 
speculative purposes. : 
| PChangés-in the rate “of discount, aid ~ 
not admonishments and warnings,. or so- 
called “direct action,” were described by 
Governor Harrison as the most effective 
means of regulating. or influenc the 
volume of Reserve. credit outstanding. 

Refusal to rediscount eligible, paper on 
the. ground of. the speculative loans of 
the member is considered by many as 
of doubtful legality, the declared, and in 
; any event, impracticable. A bank does 
|not rediscount for specific purposes, he 
| continued, but as a result of the deple- 

Column 1.) 


i 








| 
| 


[Continied on page 12. 
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| Advance Building 
Programs Suggested 


In this connection the Kansas Senator | 


mentioned concentrations of banking in- 


terests, electric power interests, radio | 
chain. stores | 


interests, steel interests, 
and chain farms. 
Address Is. Summarized 


An authorized summary of Senator 
Capper’s addvess follows in full text: 

In the days that are gone, business in 
this country consisted of little business— 
large numbers of small business con- 
cerns. Competition among them prac- 
tically took care of the public interest; 
no one business or group could control 
to the extent of affecting the public 
interes", 

We did not want the Government -in 
business, beyond protection against rab- 
hery and theft and actual crime. 


Today conditions have changed, and 
have changed to the point where’ we 
must consider not whether it is the prov- 
ince of Government to regulate business, 
control some forms of business, perhaps 
even to operate some forms of business— 
you know the Government has operated 
the business of carrying the mails for 
some time. 

The question now facing us, as I see it, 
is to what extent it is necessary, in the 
public interest, to regulate and control 


authorized summary: of his address will | business. and what business or industries, | 


it may become necessary for the Gov- 


be | ernment itself to operate. 


Mergers and consolidations and the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


~ 





Reduction in Living Expenses 


We} 
did not need the Government in business. | 


|Six-year Plan by Department 
Heads Asked in House 


A proposal for six-year advance plan- 
| ning and regulated. construction of pub- 
| lic works, to stabilize industry and. aid 

in preventing unemployment during 
| business depressions is embodied in a 
| bill (H. R. 16384) introduced Jan. 20 by 
| Representative Graham (Rep.), of Phila- 
|delphia, Pa., Chairman of the House 
| Committee on Judiciary, to which it was 
| referred. The bill would create a Fed- 
;eral employment — stabilization board 
| comprising the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, Contmerce, Agriculture, and Labor. 
The bill would declare it the policy of 
| Congress to arrange construction of pub- 
| lic works through advance planning, the 
| head of: each Sper een or independent 
| Federal establishment: to prepare a six- 
year advance. construction. plan with es- 
| timates showing projects allotted to: each 
| year, 
(The full text. of the 
| published in the issue of Jan. 


bill will be 
22. 


Cut in Alien Entries 
| Provided in Measure 


Representative Free Revises Im- 
migration Resolution 


An. agreement to vote Jan. 22 on an 
immigration suspension measure which 
‘was revised and reintroduced in the 























conditions prepared by the: Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. Bank debits 
in daily averages were 20 per cent 
smaller in December. than: in- the same 
month last year and the country check 
clearings index was 18 per cent below 
the index in December a year ago, ac- 
cording to the summary which continues 
in full text. 

Decreases, as compared sith last year’s 
figures, also’ occurred in car loadings, 
building contracts, flour shipments, grain 


To Press Measure 
To prevent the continued abuse of hav- 
ing postmasterships filled by occupants | 
not sanctioned by the United States Sen- 


Revision of Broadcast Structure 
ate as required by the Constitution, I 


e ‘4 e e 

A V1 di | have introduced and shall press for pas- 

Is d sed by Ra O Engineer |sage a bill that will declare any first- 
| class post office vacant one year after 
tmaster’s term’ has expired, when 








ih ’ ; |a pos 

A GENERAL but “evolutionary” ‘ve- theSenate, and to Maj. Gen, Charles the postmaster continues in office with- | 
*™ casting of . the broadcast struc- McK, Saltzman, retired; chairman of | out appointment of confirmation of the | 
ture, embracing the scientific, eco- the .Comiunission Senate. , | 
nomic,’ political, administrative: and r To so continue a postmaster is cer- 


Strict adherance to the most modern 


legislative factors to “correct” the | a \ : 
forms of engineering technique, to 


tainly in contravention of the ‘spirit of | 
present situation” which thus fat has 


| sal jaw, if not actually a violation. of | 





marketings and receipts of cattle and 
hogs. Increases occurred in buildin 
permits, linseed product shipments, an 
receipts of calves and sheep. Depart- 
ment store sales in December, as re- 
rted by representative city stores, were 
Byer cent smaller than in December, 
1929,-and 12 per cent smaller than in 
December, 1928. 
The estimated cash income of farmers} 

% December from seven important items 
was 24 per cent smaller than in Decem- 

r Jast year. The smallest decrease 
® urred in income from hogs. Prices 
of al} important northwestern farm prod- 
ucts were lower in December than a 
year ago. 





permit conservation of the limited 
available facilities and to. eliminate 
interference for listeners, is funda- 
mental in the improvement of broad- 
casting in this country, the report 
states. A new . administrative and 
legislative policy which will encourage 
the organization- of broadcasting fa- 
cilities “conforming to the political, 


| the law itself. The Constitution and the | 
| statutes contemplate that every four) 
years the United States Senate shall | 
pass on’ the appointment of every post- | 
master. 

To hold a ‘postmaster in office indefi- 
nitely after his’ term has expired, with- | 
out even submitting: his name to the, 
; ; . Senate for its “advice and consent” as | 
social, economic and geographical or- | provided by law is a denial of the Sen- 
ganization of the Nation,” likewise | ate’s prerogatives, and is an unwar- 
Is necessary, he declares. |ranted usurption of power by the ex-| 

Affording every citizen equal oppor- | ecutive branch of the Government. 
tunity in the utilization of radio broad- | There is no justification for such ac- | 
castin, h for the. purpose of edu- |tion. If the Postmaster General does | 
| 
[Coytinued on Page 10, Column 4.) | 


proved an enigma, is suggested to 
Congress and to’ the Federal Radio 
Commission by Lt. Comdr, T. A. M. 
Craven, United States Naval Reserve, 
consulting radio engineer, in a report 
made public by the Commission 
Jan, 20, 

Asserting the proposal contains no 
radical change for the vast majority 
of statins, Comdr. Craven, a former 
technical adviser to the Commission, 
states. that through its adoption he 
believes “the way can be paved for 
evolutionary improvements of great 
benefit to both the broadcasters and 
the public.” The repos was submitted | 
_ te-radio leaders of both the House and — 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 3.) | 
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| House Jan, 20 by Representative Free 
| (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., as a resoju- 
}tion (H. R. 473) for further restriction, 
| for a period of two years, of immigra- 
| tion into the United States, was. reached 
| Jan. 20 by the Hottse Committee on Im- 
Food pricés show the greatest de- | migration, aceording to an oral’ state- 

|ment by Mr. Free. 


crease ofthe six groups of items in : Cr " . 
the six months period from June, 1930, | . Mr. yf a nga pomparinct: she: pri 
to Deceniber, 1930; declining 7.2 per | VS!0n® of the- resolution " 0 oma 
cent. Hous@ furnishing goods take Limiting eee ‘ded. fo ote 
second place} decreasing 38.8 per cent. | Sete not Pera ier Dxene ~ cae 
Clothing decreased 3.7 per cent, rents | per cent of their present quotes, existing 
decreased 2.1 per. cent, and miscella- rules: 03. % educational, etc, require 
neous items decreased 0.2 per cent. | ae te ree heed tation from the 
The only item that showed an increase | Western Fiemia hare rn 10 per cent of 
during this period was fuel and light the number whe came into the. United 
which increased 1.3 per cent. This in- | States during the last fiscal year, with 
et ee ptincipally by Win- | a minimum from any gne country ef 100 
. ersons; 
From June, 1930, to December, 1930, |P Limiting immigration from the Phili 
food, clothing, and house furnishing | pine Islands to 500 te the mainland of 
goods prices decreased in each of the | the United States, and leaving the situa- 
32 cities. The decreases in food | tion regarding Hawaii as it is at pres- 
ranged from 2.7 to 12.2 per cent in | ent; , fie 
the several cities. The decreases in | Permitting the entrance of 800 ftech- 
clothing prices ranged from 0.5 to 10.6 
per cent and the decreases in house 


Of 6 Per Cent Shown in 1930 


ber for December, 1930, is 160.7, based 


[JVING expenses declined 6.2 per 
on 1913. as 100: 


cent from December, 1929, to 
December; 1930, arid 3.5 per cent from 
last June to December, according to a 
statement Jan. 21;:by the Burean of 
Labor Statistics, Department.of Labor, 
based’ on a semiannual survey in 32 
cities, ° ’ 
There was a slight increase in, the 
cost of miscellaneous items last year, 
it was pointed out, but food, clothing, 
rent, fuel and light and house furnish- 
ings were cheaper. The decreases 
ranged from 13.2 per cent for food 
to 2.1 per cent for fuel and light. 
Lower prices were reyealed for all 
these groups except in fuel and light 
in the last half, it was stated. he 
full text of the statement follows: 
Cost of living in the United States 
was 3.5 per cent lower in December, 
1930, than inthe preceding June and 
6.2 per cent lower than in December, 
1929, as determined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor; in its semiannual survey in 32 
cities. The cost of living index num- 
‘hi 





| nicians annually when it is shown . 
|a hearing, before the Secretary af. 
thet such technicians cannot be. 
in this country, : 


Fo 
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(Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) 
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rtising Said 
To Be Source of 
~ Stable Business 





S. R. McKelvie, Member 
Of Farm Board 


Advertising “begets stability in busi- 
‘mess and assures the laborer his job,” | 
“and the greatest profit from it accrues to | 

society in general, Samuel R. McKelvie, 
‘member of the Federal Farm Board, 
stated Jan. 20 in an address before the 
Advertising Club of Washington, D. C. 
The promptness with which the public | 
has adopted such modern conveniences | 
as the electric light, the furnace, the} 
automobile, and the radio is due more} 
to advertising than to any other cause, | 
Mr. McKelvie said. The most successful | 
concerns, he added, do not discontinue 
the use of advertising when pakinees | 
wanes, and this should point the way to | 
companies which vacillate in their adver- | 
tising policies. An authorized summary | 
of his address follows in full text: | 

The desire for things and the determi- | 

nation to acquire thern honestly is the | 
American plan of social and industrial 
progress. Honest advertising is the 
quiet, unobtrusive messenger that speeds | 
the’ dynamo of human desires andj} 


j 


prompts the individual to greater effort ; achieve this desired end what hope is|blaze up in the immediate future, the 


in meeting his wants. | 

So I should say society profits most 
from advertising. 

The outstanding industrial position of 
our country is only a counterpart of the 
social well-being of our people. Indeed, 
there is no industrial progress worth 
while unless society is the beneficiary | 
of it. Joy in honest labor results only | 
when the laborer knows that the necessi- | 
ties and comforts of life are to be his. | 
Advertising is a potent factor in bring- | 
ing this about. 

Insures Laborer His Job 

Advertising begets stability in busi- | 
ness and insures the laborer his job.} 
That is, desire creates demand and de- 
mand is met by production. Labor rep- 
resents approximately 75 per cent of | 
the cost of all production. 

Progress in all lines of human en- 
deavor has been marked by the knowl- 
edge people have of things that con- 
tribute to human comfort. This means 
not only the necessities of life, but the | 
luxuries as well. In the earlier days} 
when the avenues of communication were 
limited many an item that we now re- 
gard a necessity was looked upon as a 
luxury, or was scarcely used at all. For 
instance, when a bath tub was installed 
in the White House in 1880, it was an| 
innovation and looked- upon as unneces- 
sary luxury. Now it is regarded a com-}| 
mon heritage that anyone may have his} 
morning bath amid comfortable sur- 
roundings. 

In rapid succession we have come to} 
look upon the electric light, the furnace | 
in the home, the telephone, the auto- 
mobile and the radio as ordinary necessi- | 
ties or conveniences that anyone may} 
have if he is willing to make the effort. 
The promptness with which we have re-| 
ceived an 








accepted these things is due| 
more to communication by advertising 
than from any other source. Even the! 
inventor without the sales influence of | 
advertising is hopelessly impotent as a} 
factor in industrial progress. { 
Calls Advertising Insurance 
Advertising is insurance. Good will | 
in business has a very definite, tangible | 
value. This element is born not only of | 
honest services that have been rendered, | 
but of the knowledge the public has of | 
those services. The concern that manu- | 
factures and sells a good product finds | 
its problem of financing distinctly sim- 
plified by the good will that has been | 
built up through honest advertising. Of | 
even greater importance is the insurance | 
value that advertising has to the public. | 
The old law of caveat emptor—let the 
buyer beware—has been displaced by the 
new law—that the product worth adver- 
tising is entitled to the confidence of the 
public. From the most selfish motives 
of good business the concern that adver- 
tises cannot afford to put out a dishonest 
product. <a 
Advertising has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the better use of the writ- 
ten or spoken word. No one who spends 
good money for space in the newspapers 
or magazines can afford to waste words, | 
The best advertisements are direct, con- 
cise and carefully written. The reader 
of an advertisement does not have to 
have to wade through columns of mate- 
vial in order to get the essential facts. 
In this connection, full eredit must be 
given to the contributions that have 


been made to art. To say that the illus- | 


trations of many of the present day ad- 
vertisements are works of art is to ex- 
press a well known truth. Th 
the cultural values of advertising are 


constantly reflected in the finer apprecia- | 


tion the public has of the arts. 

The appreciation that the oldest and 
most successful concerns have ot adver- 
tising is reflected in their continued use 
of it. When business wanes they do not 
draw in their horns and discontinue the 
use of this potent source of consumer de- 
sire and demand. They regard it just 
as much a part of their permanence as 
any other investment they make. This 
well known fact should point the way to 
concerns that vacillate in their advertis- 
ing policies. Water will flow from 
pipe only until the pipe has been drained 
after the supply has been shut off. The 
same is true of advertising. It has a 
continuing value only within the mem- 
ory of the public, and that nowadays is 
all too brief. 


Data on Employment 
Is Sought in Senate 








Mr. La Follette Asks for Data 
Of Insurance Company 





Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, introduced a resolution (S. Res. 
409) in the Senate Jan. 20, requesting 
the President’s Emergency Committee on 
Employment to transmit to the Senate 
a copy of a report on conditions made by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The company, it was explained, 
made a survey of uftemployment and 
part-time employment ,at the Commis- 
sion’s suggestion. The full text of the 
resolution follows: : 

Resolved, that the President’s Employ- 
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"Greatest Profit Accrues to | 


-~ Society in General, Says! 


| world and that any attempt to find a 


|are certain factors intimately connected 


}ings are more susceptible to the war 
| influence than are others. 


; civil war, the most fearful war of all, 


| sideratly more than was originally an- 


Therefore, | 


al 









Admiral Pratt Favors Treaties Corporate Control Temporary Licenses Granted 
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And Mediaiion to Prevent Wars| |s Advoeated by 





Declares He Sees No End to Conflict, However, So Long as 


Ignorance, Selfishness, ‘Fear and Intolerance. Are 


Pointing out that many factors tend- 
ing to cause international conflict still 
are present, Admiral William V. Pratt, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, in an ad- 


| dress Jan. 20 at Washington, D. C., be- 


fore the National Conference on the 


| Cause and Cure of War, asserted that 


he opposed extreme pacifism and favored 
mediation and treaties. An authorized 
summary of his address follows ‘in full 
text: = 

War in the past can be classified, in 
most instances, under two general heads, 
namely, the war of aggression and the} 
war of defense. The Great World War} 
is claimed, on the ore side, to have been 
a typical example of a war of aggres- 
sion; on the part of the Central Allies 
it is claimed to be a war of defense. 
Certainly, however, it came as the culmi- 
nation of a series of events and of ag- 
gressive policies, pursued with such de-| 
termination, that the ultimate result in-| 
evitably must be war. | 

With its conclusion many nations de- | 
cided that another such war was un-| 
thinkable, and determined to put an end 
to war by establishing the means to 
make it impossible for any one nation 
to start a war against the will of the 
others. But while they are working to 





there of accomplishing it? If we look 
to the past for our lessons and do not 
visualize the future, even vast combina- | 
tions of power, such as the League of 
Nations, may be helpless to provide} 
for what that future has in store. No 
matter how tired the world feels after 
a great war, the succeeding generations 
forget. 


Says Some Racial Groups 
More Susceptible Than Others | 
I regard the present as a mobile | 


solution to our future problems must 
face this fact. In considering our study 
of war we must remember that there 


with it and that the peoples who must 
face the present and future situation | 
can be divided into definite national | 
and racial groups. Some of these fac- 
tors, if not wisely reckoned with and 
adjusted, where adjustments are neces- 
sary, may be potent breeders of war. 
Some of the national and racial group- 





There are} 
some factors which have a great war} 
potentiality now, others which are of a) 
lesser importance. | 

If we wish to stop war we may still) 


| have to use force to prevent it from} 


coming into existence, or after it has 
begun, confining its spread within limits. 
While I see no prospect of entirely 
avoiding war, there does seem to be the! 
possibility of limiting -it. 

There is hope of prolonging the pe- 
riods of peace of those nations and 
groups which can and will attempt to| 
understand each other, and will com-| 
promise in the adjustment of their prob- 
lems. If this were done it would settle 
some of the problems which harass 
continental Europe and which, if they 
become too acute, may involve our own 
country. But there is no hope of avoid- 


ing ultimately the dreadful results of 





Arlington Bridge Plan 
Is Reduced in Scope' 


Be| 


Structure Expected to 
Opened Next Winter 


The Arlington Memorial Bridge Com- 
mission, of which President Hoover is 
chairman, has just decided to reduce the 
scope of the remainder of the work of 
constructing the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, although details are yet to be 
worked out. 

Announcement of the decision of the 
Commission was made orally by Lieut. 
Col. U. S. Grant 3rd, executive officer 
of the Commission, in charge of the 
construction of the bridge. 

The decision was reached, Col. Grant 
said, owing to the fact that the construc- 
tion work of the bridge had cost con- 





ticipated. The action was based upon 
recommendations made by Col. Grant 
in a report submitted by him to Presi- 
| dent Hoover on the project and read at 
the meeting. 

In this connection, Col. Grant ex- 
pressed the opinion that the bridge would | 
| be ready for formal opening next Winter. 
Those present at the meeting in addi- 
|tion to members of the Commission in- 
cluding President Hoover, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles Curtis; the Speaker of the 
| House, Nicholas Longworth; the Chair- 
j}men of the Senate and House Commit- 
| tees on Public Buildings;- Col. Grant and 
Charles Moore, Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Commission. 


Ri 


ght for Impounding 
Poll Lists Proposed 


|Senator Norris Asks Extension 
Of Power in Inquiries 


| 











The Senate Committee on Campaign 
| Expenditures, or any other committee 
having jurisdiction over edntested elec- 
ltions, would have authority to impound 
| poll lists, tabulation sheets and other 
|yecords in addition to ballots and ballot 
boxes, under the terms of a resolution 
introduced Jan. 20 by Senator Norris 
| (Rep.), of Nebraska. 
| The resolution is a modification of @ 
resolution previously introduced by the 
| Nebraska Senator. . 
| Senator Norris gave notice, at the time 
| of introduction, that he will ask for con- 
| sideration of the yonslains Jan, 21. 
| The resolution, in modified form, fol-. 
| lows in full text: j 
| “Resolved, That the special commit- 
|tee of the Senate to investigate cam- 
| paign expenditures, created under au- 
thority of S. Res. 215, adopted Apr. 10, 
1930, is hereby further authorized and 
empowered, in the furtherance of the 
| duties provided for in said S, Res. 215, 
|to take possession of ballots and ballot 
|boxes including poll tests, tabulation 





ment Commission is hereby requested to| sheets, or any other records contained 


furnish the Senate a copy of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s re- 
port or reports, together with all ac- 
companying data, on the unemployment 


the said company at the sugge 
the said Commission, 


> 





of 


| within said boxes. b 

| “And to impound the same for exami- 
|nation and consideration by said com- 
| mittee or any other committee of the 


j the Senate.” 





| useful purpose. 





Imbedded in the Nature of Man 





unless the right of man to live in a 
condition above want, to reach a higher 
stage culturally, to have freedom, but 
not license, are brought to pass. ; 

I am opposed to those pacifist groups 
who mean well, but whose wishes, if 
carried to a logical conclusion, would 
wreck the structure which the State has 
created for its own protection. I cannot 
think the cure for war is found in any 
such efforts. Iam bitterly opposed to 
any groups, if such exist within our bor- 
ders, who believe that the principles of 
government and the rules of existence 
adopted by the radical communist group 
have any place in the life of our people. 

Even if every principle which they 
advocate were correct, the means which 
they take to spread their doctrines, and 
the steps taken previously to force them 
upon tae people, would condemn them in 
my eyes. 

I do not believe with many good peo- 
ple that it is wrong to fight, if the cause 
be just. To adopt such a course of con- 
duct, in the present condition of the 


Radio Audience Told Con- 
centration of Power in 
Business Hands Threatens 
Welfare of Nation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
concentration of power and wealth ‘in 
| this country in too few hands present a 
| problem that challenges the best thought 
| of the country. 

Problems Are Listed 
Three of the biggest problems this 


}country faces are these: 


The workingman without a job. 
The business man without a business. 
The farmer without an income. 
Before going farther into the subject, 


jlet’s try:to get down to fundamentals, 


down to brass tacks. 

What is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment? 

If big business, as developed and as 
being developed, does not promote the 
general welfare, if it threatens to de- 
prive ourselves and our posterity of the 





world, would be like the good but unwise 
man asking the thieves to come in and 
protect him. I am opposed to war as 
between those enlightened peoples who | 
can and should understand each other, | 
for if a war like the last again should 


} 


black vulture would pick the bones of a 
dying western civilization. 


Various Means to Prolong 
Periods of Peace 


As between peoples who can, and| 
should, understand each other, various | 
means have been taken to prolong the 
period of peace and that they will be 


|potent features in preventing war is| 


assured. We have had many treaties of 
arbitration, all of which serve a most! 
There is an excellent | 
field of endeavor in creating friendly re- | 
lations through the various commercial | 
treaties we negotiate. In the present | 

Column 1.] 


Small Motor Boats 
Of Cabin Type Show 
Rise in Popularity 


[Continued on Page 6, 


Offering of Family Cruisers 
At Same Price Levels as 
Low-priced Automobiles 
Increases Demand 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States. Motor boats used on inland lakes 
are not subject to Federal jurisdiction | 
and are not required to be licensed by 
the Bureau, it was stated. 

The activities of the industry are re- 
flected to a great extent in the National 
Motor Boat Show now being held in 
New York City, the 1931 displays con- 
taining the largest number of exhibits 
ever shown, according to information 
received in the Automotive Division. 
The division offered the following ad- 
ditional information: 

The outstanding development in the 
motor boat industry is the present at- 
tention to the small cabin boats which 
can be economically operated and which 
provide the conveniences of other means 
of transportation. 

According to the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, the 
interest in pleasure craft was stimu- 
lated by the outboard manufacturers two 
years ago by offering an attractive prod- 
uct at a low price and later by builders 
of the runabout boats which brought out 
models at the price of an inexpensive au- 
tomobile. At the 1931 show, the trend 
is further manifested in the introduction 
of smaller cruisers which are offered as 
low as $1,000. 

The latest types are claimed to be 
sufficiently sturdy for off-shore cruising 
on either coast, on the Great Lakes, or 
on inland waterways, and are light 
enough to be placed on a trailer and 
towed by automobile. According to the 
association, they can be operated at a 
cost of $1 a day, including fuel, insur- 
ance, and other expenses. 

Equipped for Families 

The family cruiser development, ac- 
cording to the association, enables a per- 
son of moderate means to secure a float- 


ing cottage at the price of rental of a! 


blessings of liberty, then Government 
should intervene. 

Now liberty means more than politi- 
cal liberty. It also means economic lib- 
erty. The question is, Does big business 


|threaten the general welfare, threaten | 


our economic or political libertv? 

If big business threatens our welfare, 
our liberties, then little business, and 
the rest of us, need a policeman to pro- 
tect us; also to protect big business 
against itself. 

Great Power Held Peril 


Our national thought today is grap- 
pling with the problem presented by half 
a dozen giant industries, whose rapid 
growth in the period of lush prosperity 
following the war has been accompanied 
by combinations, consolidations and cen- 
tralization of control that now threaten 
peril to the public interest. 

We see it in “the financial world, 
through group, chain and branch bank- 
ing, leading into the realm of interna- 
tional banking. : 

We see it in the electric power indus- 
try, where rapid expansion in opera- 
tions have been accompanied by con- 
traction in control, largely through the 
holding company device. 

We are threatened with, perhaps al- 
ready have, a monopoly of radio rights 
in the air. 

Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
Steel & Tube are attempting to con- 
solidate—though the merger has been 
blocked for the time being in the Federal 
courts—a combination that would place 


| 20 per cent of the steel industry in the 


United States in the one company. 
Merger History Traced 
.We see four big oil companies, the 
Standard of Indiana, the Standard of 
New Jersey, the Mellon-owned Gulf in- 
terests, and the Royal Dutch Shell, us- 


competitors by flooding the Eastern mar- 
ket with cheap foreign oil. 

We have the chain store problem, and 
growing in size and importance in the 
West, the chain farm. 

Decades ago the railroads became too 
powerful, and are now under Federal 
control. These concentrations of bank- 
ing interests, electric power interests, 
radio interests, steel interests, the chain 
stores and chain farms—all these point 
to a centralization of power in a few 
groups of men. 

In closing I can only say that such 
centralization of power threatens our 
general welfare and our blessings of lib- 
erty. Therefore it must be controlled. 
And I see. no institution powerful enough 
to exercise that control except the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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baths, lounging decks, and all of the 
conveniences of a small cottage. They 
will travel at a rate of from 11 to 20 
miles per hour, and in some types at a 
greater speed. 

The association expects that the wide 
variety of models and types now offered 
by the industry will stimulate the de- 
mand for motor boats and believes that 
the increase in the number of boats this 
season will be as great as in previous 
years. The attractive prices of the new 
boats will be an important factor in in- 
creasing sales, it is felt. 

The movement toward waterway de- 
velopment is looked upon by the industry 
as being of great value in opening new 
outlets for motor boat travel in the 
coming years. Interlacing waterways, 
river and harbor developments, and in- 
creased safety aids by Government 





Summer home. These newer light 
cruisers contain berths for four, kitchens, 


agencies are expected materially to ad- 
Fvance the use of motor craft. 





In Utah Awarded to 


| 
| 
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cluded in Circuit 





The United States has been awarded 
title to more than 5,000 acres of land 
in the State of Utah, which are esti- 
mated to contain more than 20,000,000 
tons of coal, by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit, according 
to an announcement of the Department 
of Justice on Jan, 20. 

This award was made in an action in- 
stituted by the Federal Government in 
1924 to recover the land which was 
claimed by Carbon County Land Com- 
pany and Independent Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, the State of Utah having inter- 
vened as claimants to the original title 
by transfer from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Information has been received at the 
Department of Justice of a decision by 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit recovering 
to the United States title to more than 
5,000 acres of land in the State of Utah, 
such lands being estimated by the geo- 
logical experts to contain more than 20,- 
000,000 tons of coal, valued at several 
million dollars. This land had been certi- 
fied to the State of Utah as nonmineral, 
and it was claimed on behalf of the State 
that the Government’s suit was barred 
by the statute of limitations. 

The United States started action in 
1924 to recover the land which was 
claimed by the Carbon County Land 
Company and Independent Coal and Coke 
Company, the State of Utah intervening 


a 


and part-time employment survey pe Senate which has jurisdiction of the sub-|as claimants to the original title to the 
ion| ject matter of any contest for a seat in| lands by transfer from the Federal Gov- 


The suit went through the 
¢ 


| ernment. 





\Title to Tract Containing Rich Coal Veins 


Federal Government 


Action Instituted in 1924 for Recovery of Land Is Con- 


Court of Appeals 





district court and circuit court of. ap- 
pals, and also the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on various issues, and 
was finally referred back to the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Utah in 1929. That court decided the 
| case adversely to the Government, hold- 
ing that the Government’s suit was 
barred by the statute of limitations and 
that a good title to the land was vested 
in the State of Utah. 

An appeal was taken by the United 
States to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit, and that court has 
reversed the decision of the district court 
and entered a decree remanding the case 
with instructions that the District Court 
enter a decree declaring the defendant 
companies and the State of Utah trus: 
tees for the United States and ordering | 


ing their power to break down and ulti-| 
mately gain control of the United States | 
‘oil fields, through breaking their little 





the defendant companies to make con- 
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To 50 Broadcasting Stations 





Senator Capper Fifteen Stations Face Removal From Air Because of Fail- 


ure to File Application for Renewal for 
Period Beginning Jan, 31 





Fifteen broadcasting stations, which 
have failed to file applications for re- 
newal of licenses for the period begin- 
ning Jan. 31, face removal from the air, 
while approximately 50 others whose 
licenses are in indefinite status, are 
granted temporary extensions under a 
general order adopted by the Federal 
Radio Commission on Jan. 20. 

Of those granted temporary extensions 
such action was taken in the cases of 
; seven because their applications for re- 
newals had been designated for hearing. 
A second group of 10 stations were like- 
wise given temporary licenses “pending 
investigation,” while a third group of 
22 stations were given temporary li- 
censes because their cases already have 
been heard but decisions not yet made 
by the Commission. 

The general order (No. 103) follows 
in full text: 

At a session of the Federal Radio 
Commission held at its offices in Wash- 
ington, ‘D. C., on Jan, 20, 1931, it is or- 
dered: 

The licenses of all broadcasting sta- 
tions with the following exceptions are 
hereby extended subject to the terms 
}and conditions provided in said licenses 
|for the period beginning 3 a. m., East- 
ern Standard Time, Jan. 31, .1931, and 
ending 3 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
Apr. 30, 1931: 

(a) WLBX, KFQU, WJBW, KTSA, 
WHK, WCGU and KZM, which have been 
heretofore designated for hearing. The 








Label Requirement 


For Wood Alcohol | 
And Menthanol Urged 


Mr. Britten Submits Bill | 
Designed to Reduce Num- | 
ber of Deaths From These | 
Commodities 





Interstate trafisportation of wood al- 
cohol, methanol or methyl alcohol, un- 
less the package in which it was trans- 
ported bears a label properly marked 
and setting out its contents, would be 
made a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of not to exceed $500 or a jail sen- 
tence of not to exceed one year, or both, 
under a bill (H. R. 16345) just intro- 
duced by Representative Britten (Rep.), 
of Chicago, Ill. 

“The promiscuous transportation and 
sale of a deadly poison which may find 
its way into the new highly centralized 
bootlegging trade, is a constant danger 
to life,’ Mr. Britten said in a statement 
accompanying his bill. “The plainest 
kind of labeling should be compulsory.” 

Provisions of Bill 


The statement follows in full text: 

Congressman Fred A. Britten (Rep.), 
of Chicago, today (Jan. 19) introduced a 
bill to regulate the interstate transpor- 
tation of wood alcohol making it a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine not to ex- 
ceed $500 or a jail sentenca not to ex- 
ceed one year or both, for any person to 
itransport in interstate commerce wood 
alcohol, methanol or methyl alcohol, 
whether derived from the destructive dis- 
tillation of wood, syathesis of gasses or 
other processes unless the package con- 
taining same shall bear a label showing 
red skull and crossbones and the words 
“deadly poison—wood alcohol,” together 
with the words, “Warning: Wood alco- 
hol (methanol or methyl alcohol) is ex- 
tremely poisonous and may cause blind- 
ness or death if it enters the body 
through the mouth, by skin absorption, 
or by inhalation of vapors.” 

The great number of deaths resulting 
from poisonous alcohol last year makes 
it obligatory upon the Federal Govern- 


eS 


and protection around the sales and 
Canepertaren of wood alcohol or meth- 
anol, 

When one realizes that an ounce of this 
poison will kill and a lesser quantity 
may cause blindness, whether swallowed, 
inhaled or absorbed through the skin, 
it is truly remarkable that greater de- | 
struction of life and sight does not pre- 
vail since millions of gallons of wood 
alcohol are now being distributed every- 
where as a substitute for denatured al- 
cohol in automobile radiators. 

The premiscuous transportation and} 
sale of a deadly poison which may find | 
its way into the now highly centralized 
bootlegging trade, is a constant danger 
to life. The plainest kind of labeling | 
should be compulsory. | 

I shall use every means to have my 
bill passed and become a law during the 
present session of Congress. 


Nation Represented 
At Many Conferences 











International Meetings Found| 


Important to Country 


The attendance of representatives of | 
the United States is requested at prac- | 
tically every international conference 
now held, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Wilbur J. Carr, testified before 
|the subcommittee of the House Com-| 
|mittee on Appropriations, in explaining | 
|his Department’s budget for 1932. His 
testimony, given Noy. 28, has just been 
made public by the Committee. 

The participation of this country in 
these conferences is becoming more and 
more important, because most of the con- 
ferences deal with questions in which 
the United States is interested, accord- 
ing to Mr. Carr’s testimony. 

This country received 103 invitations 
and accepted 73 from various govern- 


ment to place every possible safeguard | ‘ 


licenses for these stations are hereby 
extended until decision of the Commis- 
sion as a result of the said hearings but 
in no event later than 3 a. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, Mar. 31, 1931; 

(b) KFXY, KGB, KWKH, WJAY, 
WRUF, WMRJ, WIBR, WJW, WALR, 
WWL, WHBC, WRBL, WGCM, KRLD, 
KONO, KFYO, KLRA, WLOE and 
WMBG, which are pending investigation. 
The licenses for these stations are hereby 
extended until the completion of said 
investigation or- until decision of the 
Commission if, after a result of said in- 
vestigation, the applications are desig- 
nated for hearing but in no event later 
than 3 a, m., Eastern Stand Time, Mar. 


| 31, 1931. 


(c) WBRE, WCLS, WELL, WEVD, 


| WHEC-WABO, WKBO, WKQB, WLTH, 


WMBJ, WMBQ, WWRL, KBPS, KFUL, 
KGAR, KGBZ, KMPC, KTNT, KTRH, 
WNJ, WAIU, WREC-WOAN 
KFQW, which have been heard and are 
pending the decision of the Commission. 
The licenses for these stations are hereby 
extended until decision of the Commis- 
sion, as a result of said hearings, and 


jin no event later than 3 a. m., Eastern 


Standard Time, Apr. 80, 1931. 

(d) WAWZ, WDRC, WKAQ, WOAX, 
WDBJ, WGAR, WHP, WACO, WDAG, 
KGCR, KFVD, KFXJ, KOL, KSEI, and 
KUJ, which have not filed applications 
for renewal of station licenses. 

No authority herein contained shall be 
construed as a finding by the Federal 
Radio Commission that the operation of 
these stations is now or will be in the 
public interest beyond the dates speci- 
fied in this order. 

It is further ordered: The operation of 
General Order No. 97 is hereby post- 
poned to 3 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
Apr. 30, 1931. 


Owens River Bill 
Favorably Reported 


Measure Would Protect Water 
Supply of Los Angeles 


The House Committee on Public Lands 
Jan. 20 ordered reported to the House 
the bill (H. R. 11969) to authorize the 
withdrawal of certain public lands in 
the Owens River valley from entry un- 
der the homestead and desert land laws 
of the United States for the protection 
of the watershed supplying water to 
the City of Los Angeles, Calif. This 
bill would withdraw about 375,000 acres 
in the valley from entry and sale, so 
as to protect the city’s water supply. 

The bill was introduced by Represent- 
ative Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., 
who urged its passage on the ground 
that it was for the benefit of all parties 
concerned. 

Ralph Criswell and W. A. Scott, both of 
Los Angeles, Calif., testified as to the 
merits of the bill. * 

The committee also ordered the fol- 
lowing bills to be reported: (H. R. 10576) 
authorizing exchange of lands with own- 
ers of private land holdings within the 
Chaco Canyon National Monument in 
New Mexico; (H. R. 15258) to permit 
development of certain valuable mineral 
resources in Wyoming; and (H. R. 11- 
116) to adjust boundaries and for the 
addition of certain lands to the Bryce 
Canyon National Park in Utah. 


C. E. Mitchell Approved 
As Minister to Liberia 


The nomination of Charles E. Mitchell, 
of West Virginia, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Liberia, was reconfirmed Jan. 20 by the 
Senate. 

Mr. Mitchell’s nomination had been 
previously confirmed, but because of a 
wprezepnee! error, the name was re- 
submitted, 
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Plans to Provide 
Federal Help for 
Infants Discussed 


Representatives of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Vari- 
ous Health and Welfare 
Agencies Give Views 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
of mothers and children. approval should 
be made by the Secretary of Labor rather 
than the Board, whose chairman, as the 
bill is written, would be the Surgeon 
General, and thereby would reduce a 
cabinet officer subordinate to an official 


inferior in administrative position, which, 
she said, “is impossible”; finally, the 
wording of section 5 of the bill (H. R. 
12995) in reference to the contemplated 
plan of handling maternal and child hy- 
giene in rural districts was objectionable. 

Miss Abbott said in so far as the han- 
dling of the maternity and infancy pro- 
gram contemplated in the bill (S. 255) 
was provided, she endorsed it, but she 
said she also favored the county hea)th 
unit proposal embraced in the seco@d 
bill (H. R. 42995). 


Dr. A. T. McCormick, representing 
the State Public Health Department of 
Kentucky, stated that he supported the 
House bill (H. R. 12995) because it was 
more comprehensive than the Senate bill 
(S. 255). 

Hazel Corbin, director of the Maternity 

Center Association, New York City, de- 
clared that maternal mortality is still as 
high as it was 20 years ago, and that the 
public needs to be generally informed 
about how to look after itself. Where 
New York State has instituted medical 
| Supervision the maternal mortality has 
| decreased considerably, she explained. 
} Dr. Richard S. Bolt, director of the 
Cleveland Child Health Association, 
stated that he appeared on his own be- 
half and not on that of his association. 
He said he witnessed the operation of 
various health acts and the Federal Ma- 
| ternity Act before its expiration, and 
saw outstanding benefits, especially 
from the Federal aid. « 

Miss Sherwin stated that as an indi- 
vidual she favored the broader program 
embraced in the bill, H. R. 12995. How- 
ever, she said she favored the changes 
in the bill which had been suggested to 
the Committee. ' 
i Dr. John A. Ferrell, associate director 
{of the International Health Division of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, New York 
City, informed Chairman Parker (Rep.), 
of New York, that he endorsed as an in- 
dividual a unified plan of administration 


in health matters, but he added that in 
he direction of public welfare itis 





highly desirable to bring about close 
cooperation between the educational and 
welfare agencies and the health depart- 
ments of the States. 

The following organizations endorsing 
the maternity and infant proposals of 
the two bills in principle were repre< 
sented: 

Miss Harlean James, American Asso« 
ciation of University Women, Washing» 
ton; Mrs. Florence Kelley, National Com, 
sumers League, New York City; Mrs. 
Lester Pollock, National Council of Jew- 


ish Women, Washington; Mrs. Henry 


Baker, Service Star Legion, Baltimore.» 


Md.; Mrs. J. Danly, National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A., Washington; Mrs. Orrin 
Judd, president .of Council of Women 
for Home Missions, New York City; Mrs. 
William Z. Ripley, Women’s Trade. Union 
League, New York City; Miss Janet 
Fish, American Nurses Association, 
Washington; Miss Selma_ Borchardt, 
American Federation of Teachers, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Arthur Watkins, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington; Miss Belle Sherwin, presi- 
dent National League of Women Voters, 
Washington; Miss Alice L. Edwards, 
American Home Economics Association, 
Washington; Mrs. Clarence Fraim, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Chester Gray, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Washington; 
Edward McGrady, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington. 
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activities of the Government of the 


United States in all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of 

each of the governments of the forty-eight States. 
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a distinct place in the life of the American people, the following founded 
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veyances of the land to the United States,| ments to participate in congresses dur- 
and to quiet the title of the United] ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
States and enjoin the defendants and the| he said. ° 
State of Utah from asserting title or Topics Considered 
right of possession. Health, language, life saving, sicence, 
This is a complete victory for the|highways, armaments, general ‘educa- 
Government and the importance of it is| tion, radio, and commercial and diploma- 
shown by the fact that testimony in| tic questions were among the many topics 
the case taken at the trial showed that| considered at cortferences attended by 
the land was underlaid with several thick | United States representatives in the fiscal 
veins of coal, two of which veins were| year 1930, Mr. Carr pointed out. 
respectively 16 feet and 14 feet in thick- He also explained that modern means 
ness. Geological experts who testified| of rapid communication and transporta- 
in the case estimated that the land in-|tion demanded quicker thinking in the 
volved contained 22,258,560 tons of coal 
and that the value of this coal had been 


consequently necessitates greater pre- 


handling of international questions, This | 
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placed by appraisers of the Interior De-| paredness on the part of artment 
partment as between two and three mil-| and therefore the need of a y strong 
Hlion dollars. 
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Senate Group 
Favors Federal 
. Wheat Donation 

Distribution. of 20 Million 
_ Bushels Would Be Made 


By Organizations Named 
By President 





‘ [Continued from Page 1.) . i 
the President, may arrange for the con- 
version of such wheat or any part thereof 
into fldur; prévided, that, in the delivery 
of; wheat-or flour to any organization or 
organjzations as provided herein, the 
Federal Farm Board shall be at nayex- 
pense and, provided further, that all ex- 
pense incident to the receipt and distri- 
bution of such wheat or flour shall be 
borne by the’ organization or organiza- 
tions designated to supervise such dis- 
tribution. . * 

“Section 3. The Federal Farm Board 
shall:keep. account of all wheat furnished 
and.-delivered as . provided ‘herein’ and 
shall report; the average. cost of such 
wheat to. the ‘Board :as' a credit against 
itsirevolving. fund.” 





} 
Prefers Voluntary Funds 

The Red Cross should continue to be 
a.purely voluntary organization,. it was 
stated. Jan. 20 at the Red Cross national 
headquarters at Washington. 

_ “We believe,” it was: stated, “that the 
interests. of the country. and of. the Red 
Cross - will .best be -promoted by ‘con- 
tinuing. to.rely. on. the generosity. of .the 
Nation. and. by adhering 8 the funda- 
mental. principles :on which :this organi- 
zation was *founded.” 

_ Furthér. explanations were given to the, 
effect. that the Red Cross, under a char- | 
ter granted. by -Congress,. had served 
both’ at. home and abroad.through the 
use of “voluntary contributions.” The 
organization. has “established for. itself 
a well defined place in the confidence of 
the people of the United States and 
throughout. the world,” it was said. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the national head- 
quarters: 

The Red Cross announces that sub- 
scriptions to the: $10,000,000 drought re- 
lief. fund . totaled $812,000 up to date 
(Jan. 20.), from all States. 

Encouraging reports of the progress 
of the campaign in many communities 
were received at national headquarters. 

Augustus K. Oliver, chairman of. the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Red Cross Chapter, 
wired John Barton Payne, chairman: 
“At enthusiastic meeting today of rep- 
resentatives group of bankers, profes- 
sional and business. men $102,000 was 
subscribed. A: citizens’ committee of 
more than 100 community. leaders was 
organized.” 

Hearty cooperation by the veterans | 
of foreign wars with the Red Cross in 
its campaign for $10,000,000 drought re- 
lief .was pledged in a wire received to- 
day (Jan. 20) by John Barton Payne, 
chairman, from Paul C. Wolman, com- 
mander-in-chief. of .the.- organization, 
which-said: 

“As commander-in-chief of the Vet- 
erans.of Foreign Wars of the United 
States’it_is my. pleasure and privilege to 
pledge to you and to!Mr. Coolidge, as 
honorary chairman of the nation-wide 
committee of the American Red Cross, 
the utmost assistance and cooperation it 
/is possible for our organization to ren- 
der in this present emergency that re- 
quires the contribution of $10,000,000 for 
the relief of unfortunate sufferers in 
drought-stricken areas, 

_ “In'support of this pledge I am call- 
ing upon the more than 2,000 units in 
our organization for their hearty coop- 
eration, with the; urgent, request that 
each one of these chapters take the lead 

in .their respective communities toward 
awakening public response to this worthy 


appeal.” , 

; To Give School Lunches 

The American Red Croégs last Fall au- 
thorized the expenditure of its $5,000,000 
disaster reserve to extend relief to the 
people ‘in the drought-stricken areas. 
When it became apparent that not even | 
this disaster reserve was. sufficient an| 
appeal! was made to the country for | 
$10,000,000 additional for drought relief. | 

Some individuals asked to subscribe to 
this fund, while fully admitting the need, 
questioned the necessity of subscribing 
because of various proposals in the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross for this and other relief 
purposes, . | 

Hot lunches will be given by the Red 
Cross in all rural schools in Arkansas 
beginning immediately, it was decided | 
at a conference in Little Rock, Ark., be-| 
tween Harvey L. Couch, Red Cross re- 





lief chairman, for Arkansas; the Super. |. 


intendent of Public Instruction; Dr. Wil- 
liam DeKleine, medical director of the 
Red Cross; and William M. Baxter Jr... 
manager ‘of the Midwestern Red Cross} 
headquarters, St. Louis. 
Dr. DeKleine reported he found in! 
Several schools he visited that only about' 
half of the children bring lunches, and 
some of these are distressfully meager. 
Support of the Red. Cross campaign 
for a $10,000,000 drought relief fund 
was pledged to John Barton Payne, chair- 
man, on Jan. 19 by Mrs. Robert L.| 
Hoyal’:of Douglas, Ariz., the national | 
president of the American. Legion Auxili-| 


| Eighteenth Amendment is unenforceable 


lbe made with the help of the recom- 
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Enforcement Before Congress 


President Hoover, in Message of Transmittal, Discusses | 
Commission’s Conclusions and Recommendations 


And Commends Its Work | 





[Continued fr 
enforcement were badly organized and 
inadequate; that subsequent to that en- 
actment there has been continued im- 
provement in organization and effort for 
enforcement. 

7. The. Commission is of opinion that 
there is yet no adequate observance or| 
enforcement. | 
8. The Commission is of opinion *that 
the present organization for enforcement 
is still inadequate. 

9. The Commission is of opinion that} 
the Federal appropriations for enforce-| 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment} 
should be substantially increased and} 
that the vigorous and better organized | 
efforts which have gone on since the 
Bureau of Prohibition Act, 1927, should 
be furthered by certain improvements 
in the statutes and in the organization, 
personnel, and equipment of enforce- 
ment, so.as.to give to enforcement the 
greatest practicable efficiency. 

- 10. Some of the Commission are not 
convinced that. prohibition under the} 


and believe that a further trial should 


mended improvements, and that if after 
such trial effeetive enforcement is not) 
secured there should be a revision of the 
amendment. Others of the Commission 
are convinced that it has been demon- 
strated that prohibition under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is unenforceable and 
that the amendment should be immedi- | 
ately revised, but recognizing that the 
process of amendment will require some 
time they unite in the recommendations 
of Conclusion No. 9 for the improvement 
of the enforcement agencies. ; 

11. All the Commission agree that if 
the amendment is revised it should be 
made to read substantially as. follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to regulate or to prohibit the man- 
ufacture, traffic in or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importa- 


territory subject to the jurisdiction | 
thereof for beverage purposes. 

12. The’ recommendations referred to 
in conclusion No. 9 are: 

1. Removal of the causes of irritation 
and resentment on the part of the medi- | 
cal profession by: | 

(a) Doing awdy with the statutory 
fixing of the amount which may be pre- 


| tions. 


j}and Senator Blaine’s resolution were re- | 
jferred to the 


|that in lieu of the Eighteenth Amend- 


}as part of the Constitution when ratified 


!tion thereof, for beverage purposes. 


tion thereof into and the exportation | 
thereof.from the United States and all, 


om Page 1.] 


leader, who obtained unanimous consent | 
for the purpose. | 

After the clerk had concluded reading, | 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, pre- 
sented a joint resolution embodying an 
amendment which he proposed to substi- | 
tute for the Eighteenth Amendment. He 
told the Senate in a brief statement that: 
he regarded his proposal as carrying out 
a part of the Commission’s recommenda- 
He announced that he was op- 
posed to prohibition as a matter of prin- 
ciple, but offered the resolution as a solu- 
tion for the present problem. 


The President’s message, the report, | 





Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The full text of the Biaine resolution 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of! 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein) | 


ment to the Constitution of the United} 
States, the following is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution which | 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes | 


by three-fourths of the several States: 

Amendment XVIII, section 1. The 
Congress shall have power to regulate | 
the manufacture, traffic in or transpor-| 
tation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into and the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
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scribed and the number of prescriptions; 
(b) Abolition of the requirement of 
specifying the ailment for which liquor | 


public files; 


regulations rather than fixing details by 
statute. 

2. Removal of the anomalous provi- 
sions in section 29, National Prohibition 
Act, as to cider and fruit juices by mak- 
ing some uniform provision for a fixed 
alcoholic content. 

3. Increase of the number of agents, 
storekeeper-gaugers, prohibition investi- 
gators, and special agents; increase in 
the personnel of the Customs Bureau and 
in the equipment of all enforcement or- 
ganizations. : 

4. Enactment of a statute authorizing 
regulations permitting access to the 
premises and records of wholesale and 


to trace products of specially denatured 
alcohol to the ultimate consumer. 

5. Enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit independent denaturing plants. 


islatjon allowing more latitude for Fed- 
eral searches and seizures. 


mendation contained in its previous re- 
ports for codification of the National 
Prohibition Act and the acts supple- 
mental to and-in amendment thereof. 
8. The Commission renews its recom- 
mendation of legislation for making pro- 


tion cases more effective. 

9. The Commission recommends legis- 
lation providing a mode of prosecuting 
petty offenses in the Federal courts and 
modifying the Increased Penalties Act 
of 1929, as set forth in the chairman’s 
letter to the Attorney General: dated 
May 23, 1930, H. R. Rep. 1699. 

There are differences of view among 
the members of the Commission as to 
certain of the conclusions stated and as 
to some matters included in or omitted 
from this report. The report is signed 
subject to individual reservation of the 
right to express these individual views 
in separate or supplemental reports. to 
be annexed hereto. ; 

(Signed) Geo. W. Wickersham, Chair- 
man; Henry W. Anderson, Newton D. 
Baker, Ada L.“ Comstock, William I. 
Grubb, William S. Kenyon, Frank J 
Loesch, Paul J. McCormick, Kenneth 
Mackintosh, Roscoe Pound. 

Immediately upon receipt of the re- 
port in the Senate, the President’s letier 
of transmittal and the conclusions and 
recommendations of . the Commissiou 
were read at the request of Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, the assistant majority 














ary, which- has a mémbershi 
400,000 woyien., wot seats! 

“The effort of the American Red Cross: 
to raise $10,000,000 for relief of human , 
suffering in the drought. stricken areas| 
of our country has the sympathetic sup- 
port of the women of the American 
Legion Auxiliary,” Mrs. Hoyal wired. 
A messenger delivered a letter to the 
New York County Chapter, New York 
City, today addressed to former Gover- 
nor Al Smith, containing a check for 
$50,000 for the Red Cross drought re- 
lief fund. The donor, John Barry Ryan, 
write Governor Smith, in part: “Won’t 
you be so good’as to see that this is used 
in the present emergency in the Ameri- 
can way.” . 

Mrs, Alvin T. Hert, Louisville, Ky., 
wired former President Calvin Coolidge 
a subscription of $5,000 for the drought 
relief fund. 

Miss Elnora E. Thomson, chairman of 
the joint board, wired the Red Cross 
from New York, assuring the support of 
the. boards of directors of the American 
Nurses Association and National League 
of Nursing Education and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
now meeting in New York. 

The American Red Cross has cabled 
$5,000 through the State Department to 
the Mexican Red Cross. to aid the victims 
of thé earthquake at Oaxaca. 








Belgian Leather Imports 


Vote on Red Cross 


Funds to Be Sought / 


Senator McNary Says He Will 
Ask Action on Jan. 2] 


Final Senate action 
Department appropriation bill (H. R. 
14675) carrying the Robinson-Black 
amendment appropriating $25,000,000 
for relief to be distribted by the Na- 
tional Red Cross, was prevented Jan. 
20 by two speeches criticizing the Fed- 
eral Indian policies. 


assistant majority leader, announced 
prior to adjournment that he would seek 
to keep the Senate in session Jan. 21 
until a vote is taken. 

.Senators Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, and King (Dem.),-of Utah, criti- 
cized alleged maladministration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and “wasteful 


the Red race. 

The item on which Senator Thomas 
based his remarks provides an appro- 
priation of $51,000 out of the trust funds 
of the Kiowa, Commanche and Apache 
tribes of Oklahoma, which will be util- 
ized in the maintenance of the Okla- 
homa agency. 





Belgium imported considerably more 
leather from the United States in 1930 
ythan in 1929. Imports in the first 10 
months: of .1930 were $870,491, as com- 
pared. to $774,490 for the entire year of, 
1929... (Department of Commerce.) 
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propriations Committee, so that an ad- 
justment of the appropriations for the 
Indian. Bureau could be effected. 

This. suggestion, however, met with 
mmediate objection from Senator Smoot 


: 


is prescribed upon a blank to go into the! food order is as little as $1.50 or $2 a 


(c) Leaving as much as possible to | 


| 
retail dealers so as to make it possible | 
| 


6. The Commission is opposed to leg-; 


7. The Commission renews the recom-| 


cedure in the so-called padlock injunc- | 


on the Interior} 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, | 


methods” of protecting the welfare of | 


[Continued from Page 1.]} | 
In a few cities the maximum 


income. 


'week. In a few others, as much as $10 
a week is given in exceptional cases. It} 
lis frequently necessary for a needy per- 
ison to apply to a number of. relief 
|agencies in order to receive enough re- 
lief to meet his need. | 


“The investigators iound that the most 
serious problem is to improve the ad- 
ministration of public relief so that it 
will be more readily accepted by persons 
jin the higher economic groups, now in 
need for the first time. There are 
|numerous evidences of ‘concealed suffer- | 
jing.’ People of this type, it was dis-| 
covered, will often ‘even let their child-| 
jren suffer rather than apply for public} 
relief.’ On the whole, in the present 
emergency, it is declared that ‘the chief 
danger is not that some persons not need-| 
ing relief may get it, but that those who | 
|need it may not get it.’ 
| “According to this report, which is the | 
result of a study conducted in 59 up-| 
State cities, the amount of unemploy- |} 
ment, based on approximate estimates, | 
is serious in 28 of the cities studied, 
moderately serious in 12, and slight in 
19. 











|by staff members of the State Depart-| 
ment of Public Welfare, State Depart- 
jment of Labor and State Charities Aid| 
| Association. 
Estimates Held Reliable 

“In only six of the cities studied had | 
a systematic effort been made by local} 
| authorities to learn the number of those | 
|out of work; and the statements of the) 
linvestigators are largely based on esti-| 
jmates which were furnished by city offi- | 
jcials and other responsible persons. It! 
| was generally discovered that “there was | 
| little tendency anywhere to exaggerate 
ithe seriousness of the situation, the | 
jdanger being rather of minimizing the | 
|extent of unemployment and the conse-| 
| quent need of relief.” 
| “The report concludes with a series} 
of recommendations, of which a leading 
|one is that ‘the State should help in the! 
| present emergency, particularly by in-| 
| creasing the volume of available employ- | 
;}ment through the advancement of pub- | 
lic work.’ To this is added the statement 
that ‘while we recognize that the sit- | 
juation may for a time become more} 
|acute, we do not fayor the appropria- 
tion of State funds for local relief at 
this time until it is clearly demonstrated | 
that localities are incapable of dealing 
; with the situation. > *: The first 
duty of the State is that of assisting 
|the municipalities in organizing better 
| methods of providing and finding em-| 
| ployment, and of discovering and _ re- 
'lieving want.’ 

“Made Work” Suggested 
“Among the immediate steps which! 
\At is suggested can he effectively pro- 
moted by the Emergency Committee on} 
Unemployment in the various cities are 
the following: 

“a. Stimulate additional work, both 
by citizs and private employers, such 
as work to be done and paid for by the 
indidlnndhimagaadinie nese int 
(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the ap- 
propriations subcommittee in charge of | 
the bill. 

Unless the majority leaders of the, 
House bring some bills before the House | 
|for the relief of “starving Americans,” 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, | 
|N. Y., said Jan. 20, that he is serving | 
notice he will go along with the minority | 
leaders in their efforts to bring about | 
| such relief. 

In speaking on the floor of the House, | 
Mr. Fish said: 

“In these days when many are com- 
plaining of overproduction, it is incon- 


| be starving. We have given millions to 


feed the starving in Europe, and yet 


tion when funds to feed Americans are 
suggested. 


or the releasing of the 125,000,000 bush- 


Farm Board, to be used to feed the hun- 
gry in the cities and the drought-stricken 
areas. These matters should be threshed 
out before the various committees. and 
the best of the bills brought on the floor 
of the House, rather than needless de- 
bate in the\House that gets nowhere,” 


v 





| 






Action Deferred 


| pital for 


| ae | SO 
The inquiry ‘was made under the} bank or any other member bank of the| gases, however, 
jauspices of the Governor’s Commission | Federal Reserve System would be made | possibly 


ceivable that American citizens should | 


Members of Congress will talk of so- | 
called “tampering” with the Constitu- | 


“I am advocating either a direct ap- | 
propriation to the American Red Cross | 


}els of wheat now held by the Federal | 
| . He asked unanimous consent that the | . o. veqerel | 
bill be recommitted to the Senate Ap- 


By House Group 
On Veterans’ Bill 


Adjournment Postpones 


Consideration of Measure | 


For Payment of Adjusted 
Compensation 


Consideration by the House Ways and 
Means Committee of pending proposals 
regarding the payment of adjusted com- 
pensation to World War veterans was 
postponed by adjournment Jan. 20 of 


|the committee meeting. 


A motion that the Committee hold 
hearings on the Veterans’ bills was made 
by the Minority Leader. Representative 
Garner (Dem.). of Uvalde, Tex. Another 
motion for adjournment, however, had 
just been made. The Chairman, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., subsequently ruled that the mo- 
tion to adjourn was not debatable. 

Vote on Motion 
The adjournment motion was carried 


| by a vote of 12 ayes and nine nays, two. 
| present, and the committee was declared 


adjourned, when a roll call was taken 


}on the adjournment motion as Mr. Gar-| 


ner demanded. 


The subcommittee of the House Com- | 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- | 


tion heard witnesses testify as to the 


;needs of hospitalization for veterans in 


Alabama and Louisiana, Jan. 20, The 
first witness was Representative Aswell 
(Rep.), of Natchitoches, La., who spoke 


|in behalf of passage of the bill (H. R. 


14569) authorizing an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for erection of an additional 
building tothe Veterans’ Hospital at 
Alexandria, La. 

The other bill before the Committee 
was (H. R, 16114), also authorizing an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for an ad- 
ditional building at the Veterans’ Hos- 
Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala. 
Those who appeared on behalf of this 
bill were Representative Jeffers (Dem.), 
of Anniston, Ala.; Representative Pat- 
terson (Dem.), of Alexander City, Ala.; 
Representative Allgood (Dem.), of All- 
good, Ala.; Representative Hill (Dem.), 
of Montgomery, Ala.; John H. Drake- 
ford, of Tuskegee, and A. Ctiff Herz- 
berg, of Birmingham,+ Ala. 


Relief for Colorado 
Homesteaders Asked 


Renewal of Contracts Made by 
Government Suggested 


The House passed the bill (H. R. 
14916) to relieve settlers in the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley in Colorado who have 
fallen behind in their payments of loans 
made to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Jan. 19. The approximate total 
of these loans is $6,700,000, 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 
peer, Mich., said the Government has 
spent so much on the project that it 
cannot back out of it now. 

He did not know of any remaining 
projects in as serious a condition as the 
one under consideration. He’ said one of 


the reasons for the way the projéct has , 


turned out is the faulty leadership that 
the people have had in the project; these 
leaders urging them not to pay their 
debts to the Government. 


Penalty Urged on Issuance 
Of False Reports on Banks 


The spreading of false reports of un- 
und financial conditions of any national 


a misdemeanor, under a bill (H. R. 
16390) introduced by Representative Hall 


(Dem.), of Hattiesburg, Miss., Jan. 20. | 


Any person guilty of such misdemeanor 
would be subject to a fine of $5,000 or 


imprisonment for: not more than five; 


years, according to the bill. Mr.- Hall 


was a member of the special House Com-! 
mittee for the Investigation of Commu-| 


nistic Activities. 





usual methods and channels. - Employ- 


ment is the oi2 and only adequate rem-! 


edy for unemployment. 
“bh. Stimulate the provision of ‘made 


work’ of various types at a standard | 
wége as the preferable method of pro- | 
| viding aid from relief funds for unem- 


ployed heads of familjes in need. 
Service Funds Requested 

“ce, Secure larger appropriations 
the local Public Welfare 
both for additional staff and relief. Dis- 
continue all arbitrary and uniform re- 
lief grants, and carry 
provisions of the Public Welfare Law 
requiring sufficient and suitable relief 
and service for each family. 

“d. Secure additional funds for family 
welfare and other well-organized, non- 
municipal relief agencies. 

“e, Secure central registration and ef- 
ficient cooperation of all relief-giving 
agencies. 

“It is further suggested: 

“1. That an emergency appropriation 
of $25,000 be made to the State Depart- 
ment of Labor to enable it. to develop 
employment exchanges in such ways as 
will facilitate the prompt discovery and 
utilization of all opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

“2. That an emergency appropriation 


c. for 


of $40,000 be made to the State Depart- | 


ment of Social Welfare, to enable it to 
assist local welfare authorities and agen- 
cies in the ways suggested above.” 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 20, 1931 








10:15 a. m.—Senator Hale (Rep.), of 
Maine, chairman of the Senate Som- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, called to dis- 
cuss proposed legislation for naval 
construction, 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Former Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, 
president of the Harding Memorial 
| Association, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to attend the dedication of the 
$750,000 mausoleum to the late Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding at Marion, 
Ohio, on a date to suit his convenience 
after May, 1931. 

12:45 p. m,—Hervert D. Brown, 
Chief, United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

Remainder of day,—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering. mail 
correspondence, : 


Departments | 


into effect the| 
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of doors permanently set up in mi 


off the section affected in case of fire. 
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United States Bureau of Mines, 
Much success both in combating mine fires and in preventing loss 
of life, it is stated by the Bureau of Mines, has attended the use 





nes to provide barricades to shut 
A type of such doors, as 


sanctioned: by the Bureau of Mines, set up in\a metal niine, is 


shown 





Barricading of Mines Is Advocated 
As Safety Measure by Federal Agency 


above. 
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Bureau of Mines Engineer Asserts Many Lives Have Been 


Saved as Result 


of This Method 





By D. HARRINGTON 


Chief Engineer, Safety Division, 
At the disaster of November 5,.1930,; poisonous gases. 


Bureau of Mines 
There have been a 


at Millfield, Ohio, in which 82 persons|number of other cases of barricading, 
were killed out of a total of about 220|}some successful and others a failure. 
who were in the mine, one of the en-| Probably the worst failure was the case 


couraging features was the finding of 
19 men alive (about 10 hours after the 
explosion) behind what is termed a “bar- 
ricade.” These men were not within the 
zone of flame or violence, and while not | 
harmed by the explosion, were being 
hemmed in by smoxe and poisonous 
gases immediately after the explosion. } 
They retreated toward the end of one 
of the underground tunnels and erected 
|& partition, or “barricade,” across the 
tunnel or entry, shutting out the gases 
|of the explosion. The partition or bar- 
|ricade was constructed of a type of bur- 
\lap or “brattice cloth,” as it is termed 
{in coal mining, supplemented by jump-| 
}ers, shirts, and other articles. of the 
|men’s clothing, to close any holes in the 
partition through which the peisonous | 
igases might seep or flow. 

When these 19 men were found by/| 
rescuers, about 10 hours after the explo- 
sion, all but two or three of them were 
| unconscious, or semiconscious, but all re- 
| vived and lived, some of them after hav- 
ing been given artificial respiration, with 
| administration of oxygen and other treat- 
| ment by first-aid men and doctors at the 
| mine and later at the hospital. In an- 
other part of the mine, seven others had 
| attempted to “barricade” themselves and ; 
|had actually ‘erected a partition. The! 
had. entered ‘the place, | 
I before. completion of the parti- 
|tion, and when the barricade was torn| 
|down about 13 hours after the explosion | 
the men were dead and apparently. had} 
been dead for seyeral hours. 


Barricading Method 
Viewed as Helpful 

This method of barricading in mines | 
at time of fire or after an explosion is | 
one which has been consistently advo- 
cated by the U. S, Bureau of Mines for} 
some years, and largely through the} 
| publicity given by the Bureau of Mines 
|to this excellent type of emergency 
safety endeavor several hundred lives} 








barricading in the United States of 
which there is fairly complete record | 
was in connection with the Cherry mine 
fire in Illinois in 1909; in this fire 267| 
| lives were lost, but 20 men were saved, 
by two barricades ~and were brought 
safety to the surface after seven days. 

In another coal-mine fire, followed later | 
on by an explosion, at. Deiagua, Colo., | 
in 1910, 79 lives were lost, but 18 men 
saved themselves by. erecting canvas 
brattices or barricades; the miners in| 





one barricade were removed safely after | 


five hours and those in another after 21 
hours. In 1911, after an explosion in a} 
coal mine at Briceville, Tenn., in which 
84 lives were lost, five persons 
brought out alive after 58 hours behind 
a barricade. ‘Twenty hours after an ex- 
plosion in which 74 were killed at Mc- 
Curtain, Okla, in. 1912, 13 men were 
taken out alive and one dead from be- 
hind a barricade ot partition construc- 
ted of canvas. In 1914, after an ex- 
|plosion at Eccles, W. Va., in which, 181 
| were killed, 35 men barricaded thtem- 
| selves in one place and after four hours 
| were brought to the surface alive; this 
| barricade was also of canvas. 

In 1915, 116 men were killed in an ex- 
plosion at Layland, W. Va., but there 
; Were two cases of barricading in which 
; after four days 46 per sons were rescued 
|alive, but one other man was dead.: In 
| 1916, an explosion at Boomer, W. Va., 
| killed 23, but 27 otheys barricaded them- 
| selves in one place and after seven hours 
; came out alive. All of the above instances 
}of barricading were in coal mines, but 
in 1917 when 173 lives were lost in a 
|metal mine fire (the North Butte) in 
| Montana, there were three cases of bar- 
|vicading, one of which, involving 19 
|men, failed because the region. barri- 
jcaded was in porous ground through 
| which the poisonous gases seeped and 
| killed the entire 19; in another barri- 


| cade, engineered by an assistant fore- | 


;}man,; 8 men were taken out, 6 uncon- 
|scious and 2. dead, 50 hours after the 
| fire started. 

assistant foreman who directed the men 
| was among the two who had died. In 
|the third case of barricading in 
| this metal-mine fire, 29 men, also led 
|by an assistant foreman, kept them- 
| selves barricaded. for about 36 hours; 
and then broke the barricade or bulkhead, 
\é going in one direction to safety, and 





4, including ‘the assistant foreman, :go- 
ing, in another direction to. death from 
ys : £ e 24; pares it . v 


ee 


‘where a number of lives were threatened 


| from the gases. 


have been saved during the past 20|breathing upon the air within the en- 
years. -One of the earliest instances of |¢losed region, and one of the mistakes 


jcloth frequently being the clothing of the 


were | 


The six unconscious. men lived, but the | 


of the 46 miners in the Argonaut (gold) 
mine fire in California in 1922, all of 
whom were found dead when reached | 
after 21 days. ‘It is very likely that 
more than 500 lives have been saved by 
barricading since the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines started its campaign of 
education as to this very important 
emergency safety practice. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, the safety division of the 
United States Bureau of Mines came 
into touch with five instances of 
barricading. Five groups of miners 
protected themselves by barricading 
after explosions in four mines, and 
at least 27 lives were saved in this 
In addition to these cases 
in one mine fire 


manner. 
after explosions, 


by gases, cool-headed work by some of 
the mine officials in engineering barri- 
cades probably saved 89 lives; in one 
section 22 persons barricaded them- 
selves, in another place 27 men remained 
in a section of an underground tunnel 
between two doors and kept the gases 
out by filling in the cracks around the 
doors, and in still. another part of the 
mine 40 others opened one door to al- 
low the poisonous gases to go past the 
place where they closed themselves off 
by shutting another door and. making it 
air-tight; after the fire was fought and 
finally extinguished, the barricaded per- 
sons were released, some of them suf- 
fering considerably, though none fatally, 


The barricades in general are merely 
the placing of some kind of hastily con- 
structed, .but ‘practically, air-tight 
“stopping,” or temporary wall, or parti- 
tion across one. or more underground 
openings in such manner that there is 
little or no ingress or egress of air, the 
effect being essentially the same as the 
closing of the door of a.cellar which has 
but one opening. Those who go behind 
the barricades are then dependent for 


|which has been made in barricading is not 
to have enclosed within the barricade a 
| sufficient volume of air. Generally there 
is but little time available for the con- 
struction of a barricade; however, in 
some cases heavy bulkheads have been 
made with timber laid “skin to skin,” 
with the spaces between timbers filled 
| with mud, clothing, etc.; in other cases 
jboards have been used successfully by 
'chinking the spaces between the. boards 
and between the ends of the boards and 
the mine walls with cloth, mud, ete., the 


|imprisoned men; in some cases the parti- 
tion or barricade was constructed largely 
of canvas or brattice cloth, the latter a 
| kind of burlap used in mine ventilation; 
{and there have been cases of successful 
| barricading by erection of two walls of 
}coal or rock about two feet apart with 
|the two-foot. space between the, walls 
| filled with finely divided dry or wet coal 
jor dirt. 

| While not in any way relaxing in ef- 
lforts to prevent fires and explosions, 
| some progressive mining companies have 
|}adopted measures looking to providing 
| beforehand suitable materials or equip- 
|ment or places to allow of barricading 
jor to give the effect of barricading in 
case of fire or explosion or similar oc- 
currence, One of the large copper mines 
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ernor and Attorney Gen- 
eral to Be Appointed by 
The President 





The bill (S. 5621) to provide a gov- 
ernment for American Samoa was Te- 
ported favorably Jan, 20 by the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

A provincial government on the Island 
of Tutuila is set up under the bill, 
which makes American citizens of “all 


| persons of full or part Polynesian blood 


who were inhabitants of American 
Samoa on Feb. 20, 1929.” The bill es- 
tablishes a bill of rights, creates a legis- 
lature of one house, vests the executive 
authority in a governor to be appointed 


|by the President of the United States, 
|and places the judicial authority “in one 
|high court (consisting of a chief justice 


and two associate justices) and in such 
inferior courts as the legislature may 


| establish.” 


An Attorney General also is to be ap- 


| pointed by the President under the pro- 


visions of the bill who “shall have the 
nonjudicial power and duties heretofore 


|reposed in the secretary of native af- 


fairs,” an office abolished under the bill. 
This measure to provide a government 
for American Samoa was submitted in 


; the Senate by Senator Bingham (Rep.), 


of Connecticut, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Samoan Commission, in connection 
with a report recently made*by the Com- 
mission following a trip of investigation 
to the.Samoan Islands in 1930. 





in Arizona has established in the various 


levels of the mine over 50 “safety cham- 
bers” with air-tight. doors behind which 
men who may be in danger from poison- 
ous. gases from fires or from blasting in 
sulphide ores may enclose themselves. 
These safety chambers are provided with 
electric lights, drinking . water, com- 
pressed-air pipes and valves, and other 
accessories which might be of aid to men 
forced to remain in these safety cham- 
bers for considerable periods of time. 
While these safety chambers have not 
been needed in this particular mine in so 
far as mine fires are concerned, they have 
been used to very good advantage by 
underground workers to escape poisonous 
fumes from blasting. 


There are numerous modifications of 
the safety or refuge chamber idea in both 
coal and metal mines. One coal mining 
company in Pennsylvania has gone to 
considerable expense to provide concrete- 
lined refuge rooms of a permanent char- 
acter in parts of the mine, these rooms 
beins connected to the surface by drill 
holes through which air, water, food, etc., 
may be sent to persons who may be 
forced to use them, and the electric 
lights, water, heating facilities, tele- 
phone, etc., are connected to surface 
sources of supply, and, hence, are not 
likely to be put out of commisgion in case 
of underground fire or explosion. Some 
of these refuge chambers are well out- 
fitted as underground emergency hos- 
pitals, and the first-aid and other emer- 
gency hospital equipment is available for 
use if any of the “refugees” happen to 
be injured. 

Survivors of mine explosions or fire 
are likely to become panic stricken dur- 
ing the period more or less immediately 
after the fire or explosion; frequently 
they make a dash to try to reach'the sur- 
face, through the accustomed path, .and 
in many cases have been killed while 
battling their way through heated air, 
smoke, and gases. Observation by the 
United States Bureau of Mines safety 
men over many years presents convincing 
proof that persons who survive in mines 
after explosions or fires are far more 
likely to be saved ultimately if, instead 
of trying to force their way through 
smoke, gases, etc., they retreat to some 
“blind end” and try to protect them- 
selves from the harmful gases by barri- 
cading, taking precautions if possible to 
choose a place with large volume of air 
and not to choose a place in which the air 
has already been vitiated. 
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GRACIOUSNESS 
The graciousness of the St. Regis is 
born of the momentum of smart New 





York itself. In turn, it affords a resi- 
dential seclusion which is exquisitely- 
appointed and internationally cher-' 
ished. By-the-day accommodations, 
HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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Diet Necessities 































_ and for the repair of body tissues which 


Are Explained by 
Child Specialists 





‘Essential Items to Promote 


Growth During School 
Age Listed in Statement 
By Public Health Service 





Growth promoting foods as well as. 
foods rich in energy and matter are es-| 
sential to the diet of the school child, | 
it was stated omy Jan. 20 by the Pub-| 

Health Service. : 
5% selecting a dietary for children | 
certain foods must be included, it was) 
stated, which supply the more necessary | 
elements in readily assimilable form, 

The following additional information | 
also was furnished by the Public Health 
Service: A 

Fat is a necessary and important con- 
stituent of a well rounded diet. It is a 
great energy producing food, and fur- 
nishes more than twice as much energy 
as an equal amount of carbohydrates | 
(starches and sugars), which are also | 
energy producing foods. 

Fat Sources Are Shown 

The fat which is deposited beneath | 
the skin and rounds out the body, and | 
which furnishes protection and support | 
to the vital organs is derived mostly 
from fats and starches. The foods that 
are particularly rich in fat are butter, | 
cream, lard and suet, oleomargarine, 
olive oil, bacon and salt pork. In addi-| 
tion the cereals, meats and fish, fruits | 
and vegetables, milk and nuts are all | 
sources of fat in varying amounts. | 

Of extreme importance is the fact ot 
certain kinds of fats promote growth | 
more actively than others. This is be-| 
cause some fats are richer sources than | 
others of the vitamins which promote) 
growth and enable the body to utilize | 
the mineral substances which are so 
necessary for health and even life itself. 
For this reason, the required amount of 
fat for the child should be obtained from 
butter, cream and whole milk. The addi- 
tional fats consumed in other articles 
of the dietary insure the child getting 
his full daily quota. | 

Another important property of the | 
fats is that they digest slowly, conse-| 
quently a diet containing fat, in proper 
amount of course, has “staying” qual- 
ity and is best suited to the needs of 
persons actively engaged in work and 
those who are required to take their 
meals at long intervals. It is well, there- 
fore, to include some fat in addition to 
the butter in the breakfast of children 
who are required to eat at an early hour 
in order to reach school in time. Bacon 
is an excellent food for this purpose. 

Frying Process Described 

Fried foods are not good for children. | 
This is particularly true of the fats. In 
frying fat it is subjected to a high tem- 
perature which splits it into irritating | 
fatty acids which cause indigestion. | 

Protein is necessary for body building 











are wearing out. The principal sources 
of proteins are lean meats, eggs, milk 
and cheese, animal products, the legumes 
and nuts. For example, a growing child 
of 12, because of the great demands for 
body building during the period of 
growth, requires about 27 per cent more 
protein and mineral than is necessary 
for an adult. 

Not all proteins are of the same effi- 
ciency in the building and repair of the 
body. The protein of vegetable origin, 
such as that contained in wheat and 
corn, does not of itself promote the best | 
development of the body, but must be 
supplemented by protein of different ori- ! 
gin as by the addition of cream and milk 
to the cereals or meat to bread in the} 
sandwich. 

Energy-making Foods Listed 

The best protein for the school child | 
is that obtained from milk, eggs and/| 
cheese, especially in the case of the| 
younger children. Other children may} 
be givén meat at least once a day, but 
never to the exclusion of milk which is} 
richer in other food elements in readily | 
assimilable form. 

The starches and sugars are the cheap- | 
est sources of energy. These carbohy-| 
drates are of vegetable origin with the} 
exception of the sugar found in muscle | 
and glandular tissues and the sugar in| 
milk. Starch is a chief constituent of | 
roots, tubers and seeds. The cereals, po- | 
tatoes, rice, tapioca, sago, honey and the | 
fruits are all important sources of car- | 
bohydrates. It has been estimated that} 
the cereals supply nearly two-thirds of | 
the energy producing food consumed by | 
the people of this country. | 

A properly selected diet for young} 
children will supply a sufficiency of sugar 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 





Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


In a series of four articles by N. F. 


Federal Purchasing Board, 
the Government’s general purchasing 
series the purchasing officers of the va 
in detail how the buying is done for th 





Harriman, Executive Chairman of the 
printed in the issues of Oct. 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1930, 


system was explained. In the present 
rious Departments and Bureaus explain 
ese agencies of the Government. 


ARTICLE VI 


By Hugh 


Matthews, f 


Brigadier General, The Quartermaster, U. S. Marine Corps 
‘le Quartermaster’s Department of the Marine Corps procures, 


stores, distributes, issues and 


maintains an accounting for all sup- 


plies used in the Corps including ordnance, motor transport, sub- 


sistence and other military supplies. 


In short, the Quartermaster’s De- 


partment is the composite supply department of the Corps. Procurement 
is effected by transfer from other Government departments, by manufac- 


ture and by purchase. The present consideration is methods of purchase. 


Purchases of supplies for use of the 
Marine Corps are made«by post quar- 
termasters at stations, by depot quar- 
termasters at the principal supply de- 
pots, by quartermasters of expedition- 
ary forces maintained outside the 
United States and by the Purchase Di- 
vision of the Quartermaster’s Office, 
Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps. 


Purchases by post quartermasters 
at posts in the United States as well 
as post quartermasters at stations out- 
side the United States are restricted 
to items of fresh provisions procurable 
in local markets, materials for repairs 
and maintenance obtainable locally, 
and such other miscellaneous supplies 
nonstandard and in commercial produc- 
tion as can be purchased advantage- 
ously locally. Such purchases are 
made only after having been duly au- 
thorized and from allotments for these 
specific purposes. 

Depot Quartermasters at the supply 
depots in Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and Hampton Roads make purchases of 
approved lists of supplies for distribu- 
tion from their respective depots. The 
Depot Qartermaster, San Francisco, 
is the sole contracting officer for sup- 
plies for the Matine Corps on the west 
coast of the United States and executes 
contracts for all supplies procured by 
the depot as well as contracts cover- 
ing supplies procured for delivery to 
other stations on the west coast when 
the amount involved exceeds $500. 

* s a 


UARTERMASTERS of expedition- 
ary forces and quartermasters of 
organizations serving outside the 
United States make purchases locally 
of supplies that can be advantageously 
procured in local markets such as fresh 
subsistence stores, materials for main- 
tenance and repairs, and execute con- 
tracts covering such purchases when 
the amount involved exceeds $500. 
The principal purchasing agency of 
the Marine Corps is the Purchase Di- 
vision of the office of the Quartermas- 
ter. The Purchase Division makes 
purchase of the larger portion of the 
standardized bulk supplies procured 
for distribution from the. principal 
supply depot at Philadelphia, effects 
purchase of standard articles of sub- 
sistence for distribution from sup- 
ply depots on the east coast and for 
consumption at all stations on the 
east coast and effects purchase of 
practically all supplies, except certain 
articles of fresh provisions, for the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico. The Pur- 
chase Division is the sole contracting 
office for supplies on the east coast 
and executes contracts covering its 
own purchases as well as contracts 
covering purchases made at posts and 
depots on the east coast of the United 
States when the amount involved ex- 
ceeds $500. 


The procedure followed by the Pur- 
chase Division in effecting purchases 
will be briefly indicated and will serve 
to outline the methods of purchase 
employed by the Marine Corps as all 
purchasing officers in the Marine Corps 
conform to this procedure in so far 
as practicable, 

An important consideration 
fecting purchases is the matter of 
specifications. Marine Corps’ pur- 
chases are based, in so far as practi- 
cable, on standard Federal specifica- 
tions and in cases where Federal speci- 
fications are not available, standard- 
ized Marine Corps specifications are 
used or in cases where a specific arti- 


in ef- 





~—- 


| cle is required for which no standard 
| specifications are available, specifica- 
tions are drawn.” 


| 
The next phase of purchase is invi-~ 
| tation to submit proposals. A classi- 
| fied mailing list comprising manufac- 
| turers of and dealers in materials used 
| by the Marine Corps is maintained 
| and the widest possible distribution is 
| made of invitations to submit pro- 
| posals. When the amount involved 
justifies it, newspaper advertising. is 
resorted to. By these methods the 
requirements of the Corps are exten- 
| sively made known with the result that 
| wide competition is maintained. Invi- 
tations for proposals set forth the 
date and hour for opening of bids. 
All dealers are required to submit 
guaranty with their bids, in the event 
amount of bid exceeds $500, obligating 
| themselves to execute contract and ef- 
| fect delivery in event award is made. 
| 


These guaranties may be in the form 
of a certified check or in the form of 
a guaranty borid, and many dealers 
| maintain an annual guaranty bond 
| made to be applicable to any bids they 
| submit to the Marine Corps for the 
period that the bond covers. 


| 

| 

HE next step in purchase procedure 

| is the opening and scheduling of 

bids. All bidders are privileged to be 
present at the opening of bids, and 

interested bidders have the right to 

| examine any bid submitted. All bids 

| received are carefully abstracted, 
checked and compared. The opening 
is in the presence of at least two in- 
dividuals. In case of rejection of the 
low bid or bids, a fuil- statement is 
entered on the abstract justifying such 
action. 


| Award is made to the lowest satis- 
factory bidder and with the least de- 
| lay after the opening. In the event 
the amount involved exceeds $500 the 
dealer or manufacturer to whom the 
| award is made is required to execute 
| contract and bond for delivery. 


To assure that the interests of the 
Government are properly safeguarded 
| and that the Marine Corps obtains 

deliveries of supplies on contracts that 

come up to specification requirements, 
an adequate inspection service is main- 
tained and all deliveries are subjected 
to rigid inspection both as to quality 
| and as to quantity. In instances where 
} technical analyses are required, full 
; advantage is taken of the modern fa- 
cilities and technical knowledge af- 
forded by the Bureau of Standards and 
the Department of Agriculture. 
The Purchase Division maintains 
| close observation of market trends and 
makes a careful study of seasonal 
production to the end that full advan- 
tage may be taken of market prices 
as effected by seasonal production. 

As a means to insure prompt deliv- 
| eries in accordance with delivery terms 
| of contracts, the Purchase Division 
} employes a follow-up system. This 
| phase of the work is so systematized 
| that a careful check is kept on every 
; order or contract until deliveries have 
| been completed in accordance with the 
| terms of the contract. 


The aim and purpose of the Pur- 
| chase Division is to place before as 
many interested dealers as possible 
the requirements of The Corps to the 
end that supplies purchased may be ob- 
tained on a wide competitive basis on 
fair terms and that the needs of the 
Corps may be satisfactorily met. 





Typhoon in Samoan Islands Reported 
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Records Errors 


Many Inquiries 
On Canned Food 
Labels Received 


McNary-Mapes Act Should/ 
Aid Housewives in Pur- 
chasing, According to 
Government Specialist 


| 
| 
} 
| 


The housewives of America should 
be materially assisted by the provi- 
sions of the McNary-Mapes Act for 
| Federal standards for canned foods, 

Dr. P. B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief of 

the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 

istration, declared in an address Jan. 

19 before the annual convention of 

the National Canners’ Association in 

Chicago. (Publication of the full text | 

of the address began in the issue of | 

Jan. 20. It concludes as follows): 

The belief was expressed that these 

words would unduly magnify the value of | 
the product. I can say definitely at this | 


jtime that the Department will not re-| 


| quire this expression on the substandard | « caamandinaaSonalpdinacensntinanashtaieeetnamanteniedsinaretensndacetaesscereaneapeaaanatanneeaeeeaeeeeeeneeeoreaeetesees © 


label. We have a firm conviction, how-! 
| ever, that the unqualified statement “Be- 
jlow U. S,. Standard” will not be sufficient 


lto carry out the purpose of the act. We 
|believe, on the contrary, that if used 
without modification it will inevitably 
jcreate in the consumer’s mind the mis- 
| leading impression that being below the 
United States standard it is illegal. This 
;conception can have no other result, in 
jthe buyer’s opinion, than to indict the 
packer for marketing an illegal article 
and the Government for permitting its 
‘sale. In other words, the impression 
would prevail, we believe, that the Food 
jand Drugs Act no longer controls the 


known as a chronograph which 


Station at Arlington. 


of signals and the sending out of 


sandth part 


|how the articles deviates from the stand- 
lard, if he so desires. 
It should be very distinctly understood 


The United States Naval Observatory is equipped with a device 
imal error which may occur between transmission of time signals 
from the Naval Observatory and their emission by the Naval Radio 
The chronograph, shown above, records 
both the ticks of the master clock which controls the transmission 


The record sheet shows any deviation from accuracy to one-thou- | 


we eee san eee _—e_5co OO eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee* 
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Honey Flavorings 
Being Tested for 
Use in Ice Cream 


in Time Signals 





Clover, Orange and Alfalfa 
Combinations Most Suc- 
cessful, Department of 
Agriculture States 





Ice cream made with hone 
found to have a distinct new aver when 
the honey is used in large proportions 
to replace the sugar, it was stated orally 
Jan. 20 by Alan Leighton, Senior Physi- 
re Chemist in the Bureau of Dairy In- 
duStry, Department of Agriculture. Ex- 
periments carried on at the University 
of Illinois show that a more pronounced 
honey flavor is obtained by the complete 
replacement of the sugar with honev 
but because of freezing difficulties a 45 
per cent replacement is likely to prove 
more practical, it was stated, 

Mr. Leighton also furnished the fol- 
lowing information: 


In the substitution experiments con- 
ducted, special consideration was given 
to the effect of honey on flavor, on th 
body of the ice cream, on the freezin 
process, on the hardening of the ice 
cream, and on its melting resistanee. 
Some ice cream was made with honey 
used in place of only part of the sugar 
and in some cases for the whole amount. 
Since honey is not so sweet as cane 
sugar, from 16 to 20 per cent honey 
was used to take the place of 14 per 
;cent cane Sugar in an ice cream mix. 
|The ice creams were judged by several 
persons, and samples were examined 
while fresh and also at different inter- 
vals during a two or three months 
storage period. 





Photo by Horydczak. 


is used to compute the ihfinites- 


the signal from the radio station. | 


of a second. 


Nary-Mapes amendment and is still ille- 
gal. It cannot be rendered legal by the 
/application of the substandard label. 


integrity. of canned foods. The natural | 
|result would be the creation of suspicion | 
jagainst all canned food products. I am 
jsure this industry recognizes fully the | 
|part the Food and Drugs Act has played 
in creating public confidence in canned | 
foods. To weaken public faith in the| 
act would be to weaken public confi- 


| branding. 


that the McNary-Mapes amendment does | 


legitimatize adulteration or mis- 
The substandard label is not 
a cloak to cover an adulterated or mis- 
branded article. The law, before its 
amendment, recognized only two classes 
of products in the food category—the 
legal class and the illegal class. Under 


not 


dence in your commodities. We have|the McNary-Maples amendment these 
finally concluded, therefore, that the! two classes are still recognized but the 


;substandard description must include a 
definite statement that the product is 
legal.. The Department, therefore, will 
no doubt. specify as the prescribed form! 
of substandard label the expression “Be- 
low U. S. Standard,” followed by some | 
|such expression as “Low Quality, but! 
| Legal,” the whole to be surrounded by 
ja distinct border and prominently dis- 
|played in conjunction with the name of 
the article wherever such name appears 
jon the label. The packer, of course, is 
|not deprived of the right to make an 
jadditional truthful statement showing! 








Cost of Living Reduced 6 Per Cent 
| In 1930, Department of Labor Finds 


| group. 





legal class is further subdivided into a 
standard group and a_ substandard 
Both must comply with the 
broad general requirements of the act. 
Both must be wholesome and edible and 
free from decomposition. Both must be 
truthfully labeled but the substandard 
product must in addition bear the desig- 
nation promulgated by the Secretary to 
show that it differs from the standard 
article. A canned product containing an 
excessive amount of liquid medium and 
an insufficiency of solid food was adul- 
terated' before the passage of the Mc- 





| Half-year Drop of 3.5 Per Cent Is Shown in Survey, With 
Largest Decrease Applying to Food 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 


| furnishing goods ranged from 1.5 to December, 1930, the decreases were: 

on ae cent. ves See 7 y =a? Food 13.2 per cent, clothing 4.7 per cent, 

jthe decreases ranging irom J. o 9. e t. ‘fuel and light 2.1 per 

jper cent, A slight increase (0.3 per | Tent 3.6 per cent, g 

leent) was réported in only one city }cen 
Fuel and light prices increased in 23] cent. ’ 
cities, decreased in eight cities, and|increase was miscellaneous 
showed no change in one city. Prices per cent. 
on miscellaneous items decreased in 24! The changes in cost of living as be- 
cities, increased in six cities, and showed | tween June, 1930, and certain preceding 
no change in two cities. 

| As between December, 


The only group that showed an 
items, 0.1 


1929, and’ follow: 





a - + . 
Tables I.—Changes in cost of living between specified dates, all items combined. 

} Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to December, 1930, A; per cent of decrease 

| from June, 1920, to Decembez, 1930, B; from December, 1929, to December, 1930, C; 

| from June, 1930, to December, 1930, D: 
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It will not be amiss at thts point to 
discuss certain misconceptions which we 
| have found to exist in the industry re- 
| garding the scope of the McNary-Mapes 
;}amendment. The salmon packers, for 
|example, have béen under the impression 
| that under the terms of the act the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to an- 
nounce standards for the various indi- 
| vidual varieties of canned salmon and by 
|the same token to require the name of 
|the variety of salmon to be specifically 
| stated upon the label. Such authority 
}does not exist. The fact that the law 
| restricts the Secretary to the establish- 
| ment of standards for the generic prod- 
juct makes such an interpretation un- 
|tenable. The Department is authorized 
|to establish a standard for the class of 
{canned food product known as canned 
‘salmon. That standard must be suffi- 
| ciently broad to include within its scope 
}all species of canned salmon. The De- 
partment is without authority now, as 
it was under the original terms of the 
Food and Drugs Act, to require a declara- 
| tion of the species of canned salmon con- 
tained in the. package. It still has au- 
thority, as it always has had since the 
law was originally enacted, to take ac- 
tion if a species designation is incor- 
rectly applied. 


jin some quarters that the entire ma- 
|chinery of enforcement of the Food and 


It is evident that an idea has prevailed | 


A wide variety of flavors was obtained 
from the different kinds of honey— 
buckwheat gave a flavor similar to sor- 
ghum, and basswood honey produced a 
mint flavor. The flavors of palmetto and 
heartsease were rather pungent and un- 
desirable. Sage honey added an un- 
pleasant flavor which lingered in the 
mouth. Orange honey gave: the ice 
cream a mild yet pleasant flavor. Ice 
creams sweetened with clover and alfalfa 
honeys were the most popular. 


Various flavor combinations were tried 
with ice creams sweetened with clover 
honey. Pure vanilla extract did. not 
blend well with the honey flavor, while 
chocolate covered it up almost entirely. 
Pineapple fruit was found to produce a 
very pleasing flavor. Cherry, peach, 
mint, and tutti-frutti made satisfactory 
combinations. One of the best combina- 
tions was made with grapenuts. 

After being stored for seven weeks a 
more pleasing flavor was developed in 
| practically all of the ice creams made 
| with the different honeys; however, some 
samples containing high percentages of 
| honey developed an objectionable flavor. 

Honey ice cream has a lower freezing 
point and therefore seems to be some- 
| what smoother. In cutting slabs of this 
}ice cream the body appeared slightly 
crumbly and sticky but the objection was 
not serious. Lower temperatures are 
necessary to. maintain the ice cream 





t, and house furnishing goods 4.8 per | 


{dates are shown in the two tables that | 


| Drugs Act has been altered by the pas- 
| sage of this measure. There has been 
/no change and will be no change in the 
| method of enforcing the law. The act| 
| does not require the Food and Drug Ad- 
| ministration to send its inspectors to 
;canneries and warehouses to make in- | 
| spections and advise the packer whether } 
his product is standard or substandard 
| prior to its shipment in interstate com-| 
|merce. It is the obligation of the canner} 
jor shipper to determine whether his prod- ey 
‘uct meets the definitions of standard ar-| Amendments of the game laws in 
ticles or whether it falls within the sub- | Alaska to facilitate their administration 
standard class. jand enforcement are proposed in an 
We have had numerous inquiries about | Administration-approved bill (H. R. 11- 
\the prescribed labeling for canned foods | 285) just passed by the ,House. It 
which meet the standatds. There is no| would broaden the definition of game 
prescribed labeling under the amendment |@nimals and game birds in the Territory 
| for such products. A label which was | to include those species not native to 


firm condition. 7 





Change = Alaskan 
Game Laws Favored 


Bill Designed to Aid Adminis- 
tration and Enforcement 
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|legal under the original terms of the|the Territory that may be introduced , 


| 


|Food and Drugs Act is still legal for a |for restocking purposes. 


It is designed - 


canned food product which meets the |to clarify the authority of game wardens , 


| standards established under the McNary-|and to define more definitely their au- 
Mapes amendment. There is nothing in |thority to search camps. 
|the terms of the amendment or the law; It also relates to trapping in closed 
itself which will prevent a manufacturer |seasons, protecting Federal property, 
who is distributing a standard article |and license details, including exemption 
|from declaring upon his label that his}of cooperative stores operated exclu- 
|article does meet the United States |sively by: and for native Indians, Eski- 
standard. It is not compulsory that he|mos and half-breeds, or stores operated 
|so label it. On the other hand if it falls |by missions exclusively for the natives, 
| within the substandard class a definite | from the necessity of taking out licenses 
| obligation is imposed upon the canner to/|to deal in furs. 
| label the product with the form of desig- 
|nation prescribed by the Secretary for | 
| substandard canned food products. Par- | 


ee 
| Saeeaeonier. Bes - sey, as in employ- | Meet me at 
ing the work “standard” I am using it in e995 
the soda fountain 


the broad sense and not in the restricted 





























for their needs without the addition of > } : = oe - 199 : rc £;' commercial sense which applies it to 
i | re “e of srease fro December, 1917, to December, 1930, A; per cent of | s | 
sweets in concentrated form, such as To Have Caused Widespread Damu e cuattans rom ) Be 1920, ri Secaneaes, 1930, B; December, 1929, to December, 1930, C;|one of the lower grades of legal canned 
cane sugar. The tendency of “sweets June, 1930, to December, 1930, D: : | food products. | 
is to destroy the appetite of the child cavintealnceualeeii ete tatbacins : ‘ A 2 = oe Standards Not Completed | 
for the more essential articles of the Atienta 1.5 28.8 7.§ 3.2 : | 
: .< ° r Seeerom . 2620900049 2.8 26. 12 4.1 Let me emphasize that no standard | 
PG ea |Governor Sends Request for Food Supplies; Navy Author-| Birmingham ..00 0c. cece iS ee 53 29|has yet been promulgated in final form 
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mote the best growth and development astame CH... caki sce sos << <4 pda beeen begey Heed uees uy 28.7 3.6 ‘-<|ably we will be in position shortly after | 
of children although these foods contain | The typhoon that swept the Samoan /jof salmon be shipped from Honolulu via Memphis 7: SR RRR MACMIRR ICS h Ci A A D 10.6 39. 48 31 the termination of this convention to | a 
fats, carbohydrates, proteins and min- Islands on Jan. 14 and 15 blew down be- | steamer “Ventura” sailing Jan. 21, and pi 4 BR SSpA 2d Ate 2. 90 OHNO ARR PAS Ste. 10.2 72 4.9 | issue standards for peas, peaches, and | 
: 7 ; : - : tween 10 and 25 per cent of the coconut |r st 35 tons of rice. 15 nf en ROM SDEIAEDE con > pes ses 98 219 Wien OR A RERORP AONE 52 * 5 »9|pears, and possibly certain other com- | 
erals. Vitamins are also essential. 9 I the coconut | request 35 tons of rice, 15 tons of salmon] Pittsburgh tse ry »'s dities. We h ‘eached a decision | 
In arranging a dietary for the child| ‘tees, 25 to 50 per cent of the bread /and 21-tons of hard bread be shipped| Richmond ....-,..01..ceecccceceeeeeee sss cseeneens 9.3 1.9 2.8 | Mositles. @ have resene ’ 
per a , fruit trees and between 50 and 75 per/f s “ac em, ae ee ae 13.9 6.4 3.7|as to the probable form,of the substand- | 
a peculiarity of the vitamins must be Ps an ep rom San Francisco by liner sailing | St. Louis 5 ; 3.2\ard desi i hi he Secretary will 
borne in mind, that is, they act more|cemt of the banana stocks, in addition | Feb. 5.” " | Scranton : es Lede teens : 19.5 6.1  —_-3.2/ard designation which the Secretary wi 
: re ae hs |to damaging heavily 15 r cent of th Javy Average, United States: Per cent increase from 1918 to December, 1930, 60.7;|require. The standards will become ef- 
effectively in combination than _ sepa-| ging heavily 10 per cent of the The Navy Department on Jan. 17 au- ; aoe - rease from June, 1920, to December, 1930, 25.8; Deeember, 1929, to December, | fective 90 days after promulgation and 
rately. For this reason the diet of the|ouses, according to information just | thorized by radio the expenditure of $15,- pee ones | Sune, 19% 0, to December, 1980, 8:5. heréfore whatev tandards are pro- 
“ hi : % :n-| made public by the Department of the/000 for repair of d: si sare] | Losur Ge; sune, 1V0U, ; , ee therefore whatever standards are pro-| 
school child must be arranged to in-| S06 f pair of damages to naval mulgated in the near future will be ap- 
clude milk, butter, and eggs rich in the | Navy. _ Department's statement fol- property, and likewise” took action to Table 2—Changes in cost of living as between specified dates, by groups of ilems.| jinohle to next season’s pack. I wish 
vitamin which cures and prevents the | | i . text: i a ial _ | meet Capt. Lincoln’s request for $8,000 Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to December, 1930, in the cost of: \it were possible to predict the early pub- 
development of rickets; and also fresh,| 4 40: m Ge Gispatch has. — | fot repairs to island government build- ; ceils lication of a larger humber of standards. 
green, leafy vegetables, fresh fruits, SN = — ¢. me Tene --|ings and roads, Further action will be | A ciahiog All | Progress has been disappointingly slow. 
tomatoes, etc. \ ; aie eee ad De the | taken by the Department to meet Capt. Food Clothing Rent light goods Mise. items| We Have reason to hope, however, that 
Water is an essential constituent of : ; mage sullered by | Lincoln’s request for additional food sup- ; 58.1 61.3 35.6 86.0 126.5 65.8| it will in future be more rapid now that 
all living matter, and enters into all the American islands in the Samoan group | plies, Baltimore ...ssseeseeeee eens 68.1 31.3 ae ae — Shas | cectti of tito antes ‘daemtaniie: aeawibana 
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ay € . : 6 : RA OD 25 5 ** 7 
drink too little water. Care must be| indicate 10 to 25 per cent of the coconut)» 1) Qridy Glass P ties | Detroit... ceerceeeeeeeeees 66.5 125.1 61.6 | Cading- bill. I fully recognize the de- 
exercised to see that the growing child| trees, 25 to 50 per cent bread fruit, and | : Udy \ziass Ff rope PLES | Houston steeeeree 118.8 oe.8 oer I sirability, from the canners’ standpdint 
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surface, Water should be taken between | badly damaged. iar | use results are sometimes obtained in| Philadelphia ............. 75.3 120.7 64.5| canned foods, not merely with the as- 
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Walidity of Patent 
On Refrigerating 


Package Argued 


Right to Obtain Monopoly on 
Particular Arrangement 
Using Solid Carbon Di- 


oxide Is Questioned 


The right to obtain a monopoly by 
patent of the particular arrangement of 
a so-called transportation package in 
which foodstuffs, kept cool‘by solid car- 
bon dioxide, may be transported was ar- 
gued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Jan. 19. 

The case. Carbice Corporation v. 
American Patents Developmeng Corpora- 
tion et al., No. 54, involves the validity 
and infringement of the Slade Patent 
No. 1595426, for a “refrigerating ‘appa- 
ratus,” which is claimed to combine three 
elements, (1) solid carbon dioxide, the 
refrigerant; (2) the foodstuff, such as 
ice cream or the like which is to be kept 
in a frozen condition; and (3) an en- 
veloping container. 

he patent owner, the American Cor- 
poration, makes no claim to a monopoly 
in the solid carbon dioxide, but counsei 
forthe alleged contributory infringer 
comepided that the patent in prescribing 
a Foftain relation of the carbon dioxide 
to the other elements, in effect gives the 
@aient owner a monopoly of the manu- 
facture and use of the refrigerant. 

Contributory Infringement Charged 

The solid carbon dioxide, according to 
the arrangement called for by the patent, 
is placed in the center of the transporta- 
tion package. The gas arising from the 
solid refrigerant is claimed not only to 
refrigerate the foodstuff placed around 
it, but“klso to provide an insulation ele- 
ment which protects the solid carbon di- 
oxide from exterior heat. 

Samuel E. Darby Jr., of counsel for 
the Carbice Corporation, in opening the 
argument, explained that his client was 
charged with contributory infringement 
on the allegation that it sold solid car- 
bon dioxide, known as “Carbice,” which it 


manufactures, for use in the patent own- | 


The court was told by Mr. Darby Hees 


er’s transportation package. 


the Dry Ice Corporation of America, 


the exciusive licensee of the patent, sold | 
solid carbon dicxide under the condition | 


that it be used only with the patented 
transportation package and that the 
package be used only with the “‘dry ice” 
manufactured by the company. Mr. 
Darby claimed that an attempt was made 
by such conditional sales to create a 
monopoly in the refrigerant, which is 
unpatentable. 

Since solid carbon dioxide is perishab 


fe, | 


it was also urged tpon the court by Mr. | 
Darby that the sale of the unpatentable; 


refrigerant could not constitute contribu- | 
tory infringement. He also contended 
that a patent could not be validly given 
"for the particular arrangement of food- 
stuffs and a specific refrigerant in a 
transportation package.” 

Charles Neave, of counsel for the pat-| 
mt owner and licensee, contended that 
he patent was valid although all of its 

elements in the combination might be, 
sed up in a single use. The ‘solid car- | 
on dioxide, the foodstuff, and even the 
kage, may disappear after one use, 
said, but during that use all parts have | 
an active function. 

The success which has followed the use 
of the transportation package is evi-'| 
ere of the validity of the patent, Mr. 

feave argued, pointing ‘out: that for | 
many years experiments had Leen’ made | 
to devise some means for efficiently us- | 
ing the known properties of the solid) 
carbon dioxide. The patentee; he: claimed, | 
showed the art the method by which the 
refrigerant could be efficiently and eco- | 
nomically used, as compared with water 
ice. He explained'that the Circuit Coul 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, which 
upheld the patent, stated that “the plain- 
tiffs have created a new industry.” 

Questioned by members of the court 
as to whether the patent would give the 
owner and licensee .a monopoly of the 
manufacture and use of solid carbon. di- 
oxide as a refrigerant, Mr. Neave ad- 
mitted that it might if wo other means 
were found to efficiently use it. Never- 
theless, he argued, that would not affect | 
the validity of the patent. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis commented “that you may not 
so utilize your patent to get a monopoly | 
on an unpatentable article.” But Mr, 
Neave explained that no other means| 
has yet been found for using the refrig- 
erant economically except with the pat- 
ented transportation package. 


German Industrial 
Conditions Improve 





France Beginning to Feel Busi- 
ness Depression 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

try are relatively bright spots in the 

situation. 

_ Depression is still not pronounced in 
Pi rance, but manufacturing activity is 
subsiding and unemployment increasing. 
Depression continues unrelieved in Por- 
tugal, the only favorable point being the 

cord/ wheat crop of 1980 which will 
materially reduce imports. Sales in 
Greece during the fourth quarter were 
slightly larger than in the previous quar- 
ter but well below the same period of 
1929. Norwegian trade figures for 11 | 
months show a decline in exports, al- 
though imports were well. maintained. | 
Only a few seasonal items in Canada | 
show any improvement in demand, 

Although business in Japan is still 
severely depressed, satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by business leaders over read- 
justments made and confidence is felt 
in the ability of the country to take ad- 
vantage of any general improvement. 
Chinese trade is seriously handicapped 
by the silver situation. No’ recovery 
from the general depression of last year 
is noted in British Malaya. 

The unsatisfactory export niarket fo: 
Siamese rice caused a decline in trade 
during the latter half of 1930. Trade} 
and industry are still declining in Aus- 
tralia, in spite of the unusually good| 
rainfall of the past season. A further 
decline in New Zealand’s import trade 
is expected as the result of unfavarable | 
exchange developments. The 1930 Ha- 
waiian pineapple crop sold well and the 
new sugar crop finds warehouses empty, 
making eepienees for the current year 


good, despite low commodity prices, 
French Line to Chile 

The reestablishment of its regular | 

service between France and Chile has 

jr been announced by the French Line, | 

The first steamer is said to have sailed | 

recently from La Havre. (Department | 


¥ Commerce.) 
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| derance of evidence and in the case of 


| proceeded from the beginning upon the 


| ities like flavor, odor, and appearance 


|lishment of a position on that ground | 


| purpose to phrase the standards in such 


| been criticisms leveled at those stand- 


| that border line or they may be below 


ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Farm Tax Relief 








Is Asked in Texas 


ment of ‘Mineral Re- 
sources of State 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Jan. 20. 





Goverr Advocates Develop-| ‘ : ; 
eae u Counsel for Defendants in Sprague Case Submit Brief to 


Supreme Court Supporting Judge 
‘William Clark’s Decision 


“In some respects,” said Governor Ross 
S. Sterling in his inaugural address to- 


day, “there is too much government in: men 
ric- | the app 


business, too much regulation and rest 
tion for the State’s own gocd.” 


While asserting that he did not mean 
to suggest that the anti-trust laws be re-| 
laxed, he urged that industrial develop-| of Judge William Clark holding the con- 
ment of the State be encouraged and | stitutional amendment void. 


that legislation should not so restrict its! 


operation as'to repel newcomers. 
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THE UNITE 


‘Conventions Ca 
To Make 18th Amendment Valid | 


latives of the people, because it was ex- 
|pressly proposed ‘to the States,’” it is 
| declared. 





Replying to contentions of Govern-| 


/ment counsel that the.Eighteenth Amend- 
t was‘ properly ‘ratified, counsel for 
ellees in the so-called Sprague 
j case filed their brief with the Supreme 
; Court of the United States on Jan, 20, 
| preparatory to the hearing of oral argu- 
| ments on Jan, 21, supporting the decision 


The question involved in the case, ac- 
| cording to the brief, purely concerns the 


“Farm relief ty legislation seems 4| power of the Federal Government to ex- 
difficult undertaking,” the new Governor | ercise powers over intrastate possession 
said, and suggested that relief could best| and transportation of beer with an alco- 
be afforded by relieving the”farmer and} holic content in excess of one-half of one 
stockman of “his terrible. tax burden.”| per cent by volume. 


He recommended encouragement for the | 
development of the State’s mineral re-| 
sources, adding that they should be re- | 
quired to contribute to the support of} 
the government. 

Governor Sterling said he expected the | 
new system prevailing in the Legisla-| 
ture to be productive of much good. | 
Whereas heretofore the sessions have} 
been restricted to 60 days, under a law| 
enacted last year the Assembly will de-| 
vote one month to the introduction of 
bills, one month to take them up in com-| 
mittee and two months to take action) 
on passage, | 


Numerous Inquiries 
Received Regarding 


Canned Food Labels! 








| 


McNary-Mapes Act Should 
Aid Housewives in Pur- 
chasing, According to, 


| 
1 


Government Specialist =| L 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
for two forms of procedure—the offend- 
ing goods may be seized or the offending 
shipper may be prosecuted criminally. 
In either instance it is necessary to estab- 
lish in court that a violation has been 
committed. In the case of seizure the vio- 
lation must be established by a prepon- 


criminal action it must be proved beyond 
a reasonable doubt. The proof that must 
be adduced must be presented in a clear- 
cut and convincing way. The testimony 
must be predicated upon facts, not upon 
conclusions of experts. In other avords, 
since the MeNary-Mapes amendment is 
an adjunct to a criminal law the stand- 
aids which it authorizes must be devised 
with the utmost precision and the factors 
involved in the definitions must be cap- 
able of accurate meastrement. We have 


theory that the distinction between stand- 
ard and substandard canned food prod- 
uets must be established by a considera- 
tion of definitely measurable functions. 
The standards already announced in a 
tentative form are therefore admittedly 
innovations, There is a distinct depar- 
ture in a number of important respects 
fyom certain factors heretofore regarded 
as essential in the formulation of stand- 
ards. We have recognized that however 
valuable any past system of standardiza- 
tion or grading may have been as an 
indication of quality under particular 
circumstances, such systems will not meet 
the peculiar requirements of a criminal 
statute like the McNary-Mapes amend- 
ment. While the sum of expertly deter- 
mined opinions based on intangible qual- 





may readily serve the purposes of the 
trade where disputes ate settled by arki- 
tration, it is a far cry between the estab- 


and the successful 
criminal action. 


maintenance of a 


a 
Accurate Definition Necessary 

It has been apparent to us that the 
McNary-Mapes amendment will be un- 
enforceable unless the factors on which 
the standards are based can be accu- 
rately defined and definitely estimated 
in terms which can be convincingly pre- 
sented in the courts. W*tth this object 
before us it has, nevertheless, been our 





terms that they may be readily inter- 
preted and applied by the canners theni- 
selves. I make this statement in ful! 
consciousness of the fact that there have 


ards already tentatively announced on 
the ground that they are complicated, 
highly technical, and establish difficull 
distinctions which the eanner is, wholly 
unqualified to apply in his own business. 
I think those representatives of your in- 
dustry who had an opportunity to ob- 
serve for themselves the workings of 
these standards have been convinced that 
they are not as difficult of application 
as at first sight seems to be the case. 
What we have actually done, gentle- 
men, 1s this: We have secured speci- 
mens of canned peas and peaches and 
pears and the like, not of the highest 
quality but rather of those qualities and 
conditions which, in the opinion of 
the industry itself, are close to the 
border line of what should be consi¢- 
ered substandard. They may be above 


it. We have subjected these specimens 
to the very same type of judgment 
that would be applied by the canner him- 


self. We have had them scored by 
experts, We have had them judged by 
representative consumers. We have 


set those specimens which, by common 
consent, were of evident low quality. 
in the substandard class. We have set 
those which met the approval of the 
examiners in the standard class, an:! 
then we have proceeded, having made 
that segregation by common commercial 
means, to translate those factors inio 
distinctly measurable terms which could 
be presented to a lay jury in terms of 
figures rather than comparative adjec- 
tives of variable and uncertain signifi- 
cance. 


Demonstration on Peas 

It may be interesting to you to know 
that in a demonstration recently carried 
on in Washington, cans of peas sepa- 
rated by experts by the scoring system, 
were actually shown to be likewise 
standard or substandard, as the case 
might be, when tested by the measuring 
methods developed in the Administra- 
tion. Furthermore these methods are 
not complicated. They are readily ap- 
plicable by the ordinary canner with 
a small amount of experience. We have 
just prepared and are about to release 
a description of the apparatus which 


A 


The review by the Supreme Court of 
woanwnnmnnmnncinpbcclinguanrn ane 
we employ, which is simple in construc- 
tion, readily used, and»which will be pro- 
tected, we hope, by a public service pat- 
ent dedicated to the public. Bear in 
mind that only a small part of any pack 
will be in the questionable zone. Pre- 
sumably most of it will be distinctly 
standard or distinctly substandard. Any 
canner who has serious question about 
a particular batch will always be in 
a position either to determine for him- 


self or to call in trade experts to de-| 


termine whether it falls within the 
standard or substandard grade. Such 
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led Necessary 





the case will be held at the request 
‘of the Department of Justice. The con- 
| clusions of Judge Clark, of the District 
'Court for the District of New Jersey, 
that the prohibition amendment was not 
properly ratified because submitted . to 
State legislatures instead of to State 
conventions, are stated in the Govern- 
;ment’s brief to be unsupportable. 


The brief of the appellees just filed, 





} 





in opposition to the Government’s claims, 
points out that Article V of the Consti- 
tution provides for ratification of an} 
amendment either by the legislatures or 
by conventions in three-fourths of the 
States. 


|Further Contentions 
Set Forth in Brief 


Congress has not the arbitrary power 
to select the method of ratification, it 
is declared in the brief, but the agency 
of ratification is dependent upon the na- | 
| ture of the amendment proposed. Legis- 
latures and conventions are not equally 
representative of the people, it is con- 
tended. 

The 
| to the national 


Eighteenth Amendment grants 
Government, it is ar- 
| gued, additional powers over the peo- 
ple or their rights. Article V, counsel 
| contends, “was never intended so to be 
}read as to make the legislatures com- | 





will have to be commercial) petent to grant to the United States) 


i opportunity will offer for instructive dis- 


experts 
rather than governmental agents for the 


aw does not authorize the Food and! 


Drug Administration to make these de-| 
terminations before the product — is 
shipped or offered for shipment in in- 
terstate commerce and thus becomes 
subject to the operation of the law. 

I trust that in the-course of the sec- 
tional meetings in ‘the. next few days 


cussion of many of the problems which 
now confront us in carrying out the will 
of Congress in the passage of this amend- 
ment which in fact is your own particu-| 
lar piece of legislation. 








‘new and direct powers of Government} 
over the people or their rights, or to | 











before its submission so as to expressly 
prevent any possible power of Legis- 
latures to adopt amendments granting 
any added powers over the people. “In 
the case of the Eighteenth Amendment, 


especially, the Legislatures could not 
claim: to act im behalf of or ‘as represent- 


“The contentions we present,” it: is 
submited, are of fundamental constitu- 
tional importance. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is merely the incident that 
presents the basic question of the con- 
trol of the liberties of the people and the 
powers expressly reserved to them by 
the Tenth Amendment. 

Taking up the contentions in the Gov- 
ernment’s brief, the appellees’ counsel 
contend. first that the Supreme Court is 
not foreclosed from consideration of the 


| points raised by the-case because “the 
| points and the arguments we make were 


not presented in any of the three cases 
cited by the Government; this court is 
never foreclosed from reviewing its own 
decisions; and if the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is unconstitutional, and the court is 
so convinced, it will so declare, regardless 
of any previous utterance.” 


Next it is asserted that the true con- 
struction of article V is dependent on 
the intention and purpose of those who 
proposed and adopted it, and on the gen- 
eral aim and purpose disclosed. The his- 
tory of the provision is said to show that 
it was never intended to give to Con- 
gress the privilege of selecting. the 
method of adoption of an amendment. 

It is further argued, in opposition to 
the Government’s claim, that “no prior 
amendment to the Constitution presented 
the question involved in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, i. e., 2 grant of new powers 
to the Federal Government over the peo- 
ple and their rights.” 


The brief concludes as follows: 
“As 


never 


the Eighteenth Amendment has | 
been adopted by the people to; 


|been deliberately altered 


enable. Congress to choose the legisla-| whom alone was reserved the power to 
tures as agents for that purpose. |grant any such additiozal powers over 


“The reservation in the Tenth Amend-~| themselves or their rights to the na-| 


ment eliminates any possibility of power; tional Government, Congress had no 
of the Legislatures to adopt amendments | power to enact or enforce the statutory 
granting to the National Government) provisions under which this indictment 
any additional powers over the people’ is framed. The provisions of the act 
or their rights.” |on which the indictment is predicated are 

The phraseology of the Tenth Amend-| therefore unconstitutional. Conse- 
ment, reserving to the people the powers| quently no crime against the United 


jnot granted by the Constitution to the} States is charged by the indictment. The 


Federal Government, is claimed to have! judgment quashing the indictment must, 
by Congress therefore, be affirmed.” 


7 ne 
Brief Supporting 
Decision Against 

Prohibition Filed 
Ciidieasil: ler Delilaeaes in 
New: York Case Submits 


Contentions to Federal 
Supreme Court 












Another‘brief supporting the decision 
of Federal'Judge William Clark, of the 


District-Court for the District of New! 


Jersey, -holding that the Eighteenth 
Amendment ‘to the Constitution was im- 
properly ratified and the National Pro- 
hibition Act is therefore invalid, was 
filed.‘with the Supreme Court of the 
United* States, on January 19, after 
leave of-the, court had been obtained. 

The Supreme Court will hear argu- 
ments in, the case in which Judge Clark’s 
ruling’ was made, United States v. 
Sprague: and Howey, No. 606, on Jan- 
juary 21, having specially advanced the 
case for argument. 

Served as Counsel 

The brief was filed as a friend cf the 
|eourt by Jeremiah M. Evarts. Mr. 
| Evarts was counsel for the defendant in 
| the case of United States v. Thibault, 
| involving a question similar to that pre- 
| sented:in the Sprague case, in which the 
Circuit.Court of Appeals for the Second 


| contrary to Judge Clark. 
3180.) 


(V U.S. Daily 


the sole source of all power in this Na- 
tion. It involves the base upon which 
all law and. government in this Nation 
stand. It involves the political and lib- 
} erty of 120 million people and their pos- 
| terity. The! question is: Did the people 
| of the: United States of America, in the 
| exercise of. their sovereign power, re- 
}serve to themselves alone, under the 
| preamble and the X Amendment to the 





| Constitution, the sole power to grant to | 


| their agent and servant additional power 
| over themselves and their rights?” 
Mr. Evarts contends that under the 
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preamble of the Constitution and the 


Circuit, at New York City, recently ruled | 


Stressing the claimed importance of| 


the case, Mr. Evarts argues as follows: | 
“The question in this case involves | 
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Tenth Amendment thereto, the pe of 
the United States.alone can make a fur- 
ther grant of power over themselves 
and their rights to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This can be done, in such in- 
stances as the Eighteenth Amendment, 
according to Mr. Evarts, only by sub- 
mitting such amendments to constitu- 
tional conventions for an expression of 
the people’s opinion. 

Judge Clark held that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was improperly ratified be- 
cause it had been approved by State leg- 
islatures instead of being submitted to 
State conventions. The Circuit Court of 
appeals ruled unanimously that Congress 
was not so required to submit the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, and further that this 
question raised had been passed upon by 
the Supreme Court in the National Pro- 
hibition Cases. 


In urging the convention system, it is 
stated in the brief that there are five 
distinct kinds of amendn.ents to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The brief lists these 
as follows: 


“1. Amendments which constitute a 
surrender of power previously granted 
to the National Government by the 
people, 

“2. Amendments which constitute a 
surrender of power previously granted 
to the State government by the people. 

“3. Amendments constituting an addi- 
tional grant of power over the people 
and their rights to the National Gov- 
ernment. 

“4. Amendments regulating powers 
previously granted, but not increasing 
|powers over the people. 

“5. Amendments which expressly de- 
clare implied limitations on the power 
of the Government.” 

Stating that in the latter two classes 
“we are not interested,” Mr. Evarts de- 
iscribes the first two classes as those 
|which surrender power previously 
granted. The Eighteenth Amendment is 
said to fall in the third class. The power 
to grant such additional direct power 
over the people resides in the people 
alone, it is argued, and to make valid 
such a grant of power, the people must 
}exercise their preference through State 


conventions. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Esthonian Tariffs 


Import duties on wheat and flour have 
been increased by the Government of 
Esthonia. These increases average ap- 
proximately 45 per cent higher than 
original duties. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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In this period o 


cold weather 
and cracked lips, 
above all insist 
on a cigar—free 


of the spit germ 
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---one of 56h 
from 56 diff 


husband smokes c 


YOU MAY 


“...your campaign 
spit-tipping method 
commendable.” 





smoke= mild = 


scientifically trea 
recommended 





ealth officials 
erent points 


approving Cremo’s crusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 


igars, should read 


Health Officer Pomeroy’s letter. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?”’ 


WELL ASK THIS 


QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Health Officer Pomeroy writes: 


to eliminate... the 


of cigar making is 


The war against spitis a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smoke Certified 
Cremo-a really wonderful 


mellow=-nut- 


sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 


ted by methods 
by the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 
Certified 

... THE GooD §f CIGAR 

THAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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~ To Prevent Wars 


Ba 


ae ah Ca 
»~s Chief of Naval Operations 


-Points to.Many Factors 


y ; 
Still Tending to Cause: 
World Conflict 

rates oo 
J ak? TEontinued from Page 2.] 


. age when economic: questions loom large, 


‘the. commercial -treaty will assume an 
than it ‘has in the 


I cannot understand why some nations 
are so fearful of conferences and con-, 
sultative pacts. These agencies belong) 
to: the present age and are the best 
means we can take sometimes to settle | 
many problems which appear almost un- | 
solvable. You can accomplish by inti- | 
mate contact in a short time what many 
_pages in documentary form cannot ac- | 
complish over longer periods. Consulta- 
tion does: not necessarily involve commit« 
ment, 

When the three great naval powers) 
agreed to limit naval armaments, they’ 
did more than to avoid competition along 
military lines; they did more than to 
remove suspicion and fear; they did more! 
than to patch up a temporary peace. | 
They confirmed a truth, that through! 


‘agreement and compromise, through fair | 


dealing and restriction of individual ef- | 
fort, you could solve one of the most, 
difficult of world problems. They intro- | 
duced a4 prineiple, the limitation of un-| 
restricted individual effort, and if this/ 
same principle could be applied in all 
fairness to many of the other problems 
affecting the interrelationships of states, 
of which none is more important, none 
more pressing for a solution than the 
economic problem, then a long step would 
be taken on the road to peace. 
Commends Kellogg Treaty 
Neither of these treaties, the Wash- 
ington and the London, could have been 
as. effective as they are today unless 
they had beck of them the moral force 
of the Kellogg Treaty. The outstand- 
ing feature of the Kellogg Treaty is 
that it practically bans aggressive war, 
which is one of. the two great divisions 
of external war. It leaves the war of 
defense, and internal or civil war un- 
regulated. However, even this is a long 
step in advance. A 
These three treaties, the Washington, 
the London, and_the Kellogg are practi- 
cal contribution#to the cause of endur- 
ing peace, but the two former could not 
have been consummated or the latter 
continue as an effective instrument, hav- 
ing weight beyond that of words, out- 
side of those national groups which can, 
and Will, try to understand each: other, 
and who are willing to come to agree- 
menis in the spirit of fair compromise. 
Parity in naval strength is a matter 
frequently looked at from a- limited 
angle. Its competitive feature is the 
one often accentuated, while its 
real virtues are overlooked. . Would a 
country whose very existence depends 
upon the seas have agreed to the status 
of parity between ourselves and them- 
if they had not decided that war 
between us shall not be? This is the 
underlying reason at the bottom of; 
parity. and those who try to interject 
other reasons do both countries an ill 
service. ‘ - 
Efforts for Peace Sketched 
The attempt has been made to sketch 
crudely some of the efforts undertaken in | 
the past by the moderates, the execu- 
tives, the administrators, and the states- 
men to promote the cause of peace, to the 
end that altimately it may replace war. 
You see here no drastic cure, no panacea, 
only the steady effort driving toward a 


most 


selves, 


definite goal, realizing fully that the 
wish cannot be fulfilled without action 
dictated by reason, guided by law and 
backed by a reasonable force. 

Let us look at another phase of the 
subject, at those more radical efforts, 


some to ban wer, some to fan it into life. 
There are organizations whose avowed 
is to form committees to effect 





nurpose 
national and State legislation in the 
cause of world peace. These organiza- 
tions believe in driving out R. O. T. C. 
units and military training from our 


schools and colleges, by working among 
the children and parents. in influencing 
the members of boards of education and 
faculties of schools, and by the intro- 
duction of school books denouncing war. 





They hold that there is no room in an 
American youth’s education for military 
ideas, and that he should be taught in 
case of war to refuse to fight. They 
seek to stamp out the citizen military 
training camps and to further reduce the 
Army and Navy. In this campaign I 
have yet to see where they attempt to 
eet at the causes of war. Laudable as 
the effort to avoid war may be, there 
are those who hold that such procedure 


is not as practical as the methods previ- 
ously outlined, and if carried to extremes 
would, in the present state of world 
mind, place our country in the danger of 
being despoiled by others high- 
minded than the advocates of the pacifist 
plan. 

Under this plan, while we could not 
start a real war, which indeed we have 
a fair chance of avoiding under any plan 
with proper leadership, we still would be 


less 


helpless to keep ourselves from being 
deeply involved, in case other nations 
decided to start a war. How could we 


maintain 


protect our rights, even neu- 
trality if we so desired? 
Humanity Must Change 
When all is said and done, I see no 


hope for everlasting peace, which is the 
substitute for war, until humanity has 
changed entirely its nature. The funda- 
mental factors at the bottom of all wars 
are ignorance, selfishness, fear and in- 
tolerance. Seo long these are im- 
bedded in the nature of man I can see 
no-absolute cure for war. 

That we can prolong peace; that we 
may avoid certain wars; that we can ad- 
just many difficulties leading to wat, is 
all possible; but when grim necessity 
grips at a nation or a people, when fear 
stalks through the streets of their cities, 
when crass ignorance prevents people 
from knowing even themselves, much less 
knowing the world; when selfishness 
stretches an eager hand to take for itself 
more than is its just due; when intoler- 
ance disregards the wishes of the ma- 
jority in the endeavor to force its own 
will; when lawlessness stalks through 
the land, what hope is there for ever- 
lasting peace? It is the height of ab- 
surdity to talk of it. 

Individual man must cure his own 
faults first, for the nation is merely the 
collection of those individuals who agree 
to serve under the same banner and un- 
dey the same laws. The individual must 
learn to put service above self and when 
his motte is “How much can I give to 
liie?” instead of “How much can I get 
out of life?” then there will be a far 
better hope for the peace of the world 
than exists” today, 
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Favors Treaties Color Is Now Important Factor 


In Marketing Farm Products 





| Standards Devised for Hay, Cotton, 
And Many Other Commodities 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of: the Government are 





shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations, 


Domestic Markets, 


By W. A. 


In Charge, Hay, Feed and*Seed Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
Department of Agriculture 


OLOR is an important factor in 
the establishment of standards 
tor grading many agricultural 

products. Orderly marketing requires 
standards, and standards require 
methods of measurement. For that 
reason it is important that color be 
accurately measured—the color of 
such products as hay, cotton, fruits 
and vegetables, rice, barley and other 
grains, honey, meats, breads, mayon- 
naise, and many other products which 
are grown on the farm or made from 
farm products. 

Hay inspectors, for example, are 
authorized to investigate and certify 
the class, qaulity and condition of hay 
and straw under the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Such cer- 
tification must be done by means of 
the official United States hay standards 
wherever these standards are applica- 
ble. In the official standards promul- 
gated Apr. 26, 1927, specifications are 
provided for the class and of grade 
the most important kinds and mix- 
tures of hay that enter commerce. 

Clear thinking in the application of 
the United States standards for all 
‘groups of hay demands that the class 
and grade be determined separately. 
This is necessary because of the fact 
that the class is determined by the 
mixtures of various grasses and 
legumes, one with the other, while 
the grade is determined by such fac- 


tors as green color, texture, condi- 
tion, foreign material, and, in case 
of alfalfa, the degree of _leafiness. 


Green color, foreign material and con- 
dition are .grading factors in all 
classes of hay. 
x aR * 
THE color specifications in United 
States hay standards have been 
devised in such a manner that the 
No. 1 grades wilk permit small amounts 
of bleach and dew or shower dam- 
age, providing the hay was cut at 
the proper time and properly cured. 
When the bleaches and discolorations 
are. distinctly noticeable and _ uni- 
formly distributed throughout the 
sample, the hay can not meet the color 
requirements of the No. 1 grades. The 
character and extent of the discolora- 
tions then determine whether the hay 
has retained a sufficient percentage 
of green color for the No. 2 or whether 
the damage is so severe as to place 
the hay in the No. 3 grade on account 
of its color. When the color is enough 
better than No. 1 it is Glassed as 
Extra Green hay. 

The term “per cent natural green 
color” employed in the specifications 
for the United States hay standards 
-is intended to provide a scale to rep- 
resent the amount of natural green 
color in field-cured hay computed as 
a percentage of green color exhibited 
by hay that has been produced so as 
to have received no discoloration from 
maturity, sun bleach, dew, rain, or 
other damage. Green color in hay 
does not necessarily mean a strong, 
brilliant green; it means the color 
natural to hay that has been produced 
and cured under favorable conditions. 
The term “100 per cent natural green 
color” represents different colors for 
different hays. Alfalfa. hay, for ex- 
ample, is “much greener in its most 
desirable condition than the greenest 
clover hay of high quality. 

In order to make the color specifica- 
tions definite, to provide type sam- 
ples that have known amounts of 
natural green color, -and in order to 
settle.any disputes that might ariSe 


Fruits, Vegetables, 


Divisions and Bureats irrespective of 


The present series deals wit 


Wheeler 


regarding hay graded. according to 
color standards, it has been necessary, 
first, to measure the color of the hay, 
and second, to correlate the various 
“per cent natural green color” grade 
specifications with accurate color 
measurements. s 


THE work of establishing measured 

, color standards for hay grades 
began about 1924 in the laboratories 
of the Hay; Feed and Seed Division.. 
The first practical applicatiom con- 
sisted of an apparatus in which the 
hay could be spun to get a composite 
color to be matched with standard 
cards. Since then an instrument has 
been devised which will measure an 
area 12 inches in diameter of a sta- 
toinary hay sample. The measure- 
ments are still made in terms of 
standard discs, but an optical system 
in the instrument makes a uniform 
color of the disc mixture even while 
the dises remain stationary. 

By this method of measurement it 
is possible to express the color meas- 
urement of the sample in terms of 
scales that are easily understood by 
the layman. There are, for example, 
three attributes by which color may 
be described: Hue, the color name; 
brilliance, the light-and-dark factor; 
and chroma, the color intensity. These 
attributes are exhibited by all except 
completely neutral colors. If these 
attributes are recorded in arithmetic 
terms, a sample may be measured and 
studied in regard to these three color 
factors. 

As every farmer knows, high grade 
hay is green and low grade hay is 
brewn. Therefore, in order to make 
“conversion tables” from which grade 
might be read directly from a table 
of color readings, a great many hay 
samples have been graded by trained 
hay inspectors and then measured on 
the colorimeter. The two sets of read- 
ings, those of the inspectors in terms 

i-“per cent natural green color” and 


*\ 


OL 
those made on the color instrument in 
terms of hue, brilliance and chroma, 
have been correlated in order thdt the 
color readings might be put into the 


inspector’s language. The results of 
statistical correlation indicate that 
hue is the important color grading 


factor that both brilliance and chroma 
may be eliminated from consideration. 
This is illustrated by the fact that 
the comparatively vivid green of al- 
falfa grown in the western irrigated 
sections would have the same grade 
as the greyer green alfalfa grown in 
the more humid climate of our east- 
ern States provided that they measure 
the same in hue. In other words, grade 
is not discounted oy account-of bright- 


ness or color intensity. However, 
equal hue divisions for different hays 
generally indicatte quite dissimilar 


grade differences. 
* * #* 
THE basis for the color conversion 
charts already developed is as 
satisfactory as the present state of 
hay grading will allow, and far more 
aceurate than anything previously 
used for the purpose. The instruments 
now available, given an operator of 
normal intelligence and color vision, 
provide a satisfactory means for meas- 
uring color. And color, given a sam- 
* ple of hay in which other factors are 
normal, provides a measure for grade. 
In such a way are standards ¢a- 
pable of measurement, even when they 
concern color, a factor which would 
seem to the layman elusive and non- 
measureble, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 22, Mr. Wheeler, continuing his discussion of the functions of the 
Hay, Feed, und Secd Division, deseribes how the Federal Government assists 


the producers of small crops as well as 
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| Bills Introduced in State Legislatures 





Banks: Finance 












Ark. H. 3. Mr. Levine. Exempting stock- 
holders of banks organized in 1980, 1931, 
and 1982 from 100 per nt assessment now 

by law; Banks and Banking. 

S. Mr. Brewer. To_ provide 

ans to stockholders of building and 
ciations shall not exceed withdrawal 
hares; and that loans to nonmem- 





not exceed 15 pef cent of asso- 


See 


30. Insurance. 
. Mr. Karrer. Reducing the 


intere¢ rate on petty loans from 

t to 1 per cent; Judiciary. 
I Mr. Spenee. Authorizes 
issuance of State bank charter with $15,000 


capital in Crab Orchard or any other village 


having fewer than 340 inhabitants, where 
there is no other bank; Diseretionary with 
State Banking Department. 

N. C. H. 70. Mr. Newman. To better 
safeguard city and county funds deposited 
in banks or other depositories; Finance. 

Commerce and Trade 

Mont. 8S. 1. Mr. Crawford. To prohibit 
Montana manufacturers from charging 
more for their products in Montana than in 


other States. 
Education 


Ind. S. 9. Mr. Aldredge. Provides for 
free school textbooks; Education. 

Ind. H. 40. Mr. Galloway, et al. Pro- 
vides for the free distribution of free com- 
mon school textbooks; Education. 

Mont. H. 67. Mr. Brown. Preseribing the 


oath or affirmation to be taken agd sub- 
scribed to by teachers; Education. 
7... Mr. Coffield, Limiting em- 






ployment of te: rs in N. C. publie schools 
to citizens of N. C.; Education. 
unfavorably by Committee. 

N.C. H, 30. Mr. Young. Requiring the 
State to take over, maintain and’ operate 
the public school system; Education: 

Ohio. H. 35. Mrs. Hyre. To provide 
for teaching in high schools science courses 
of effects of alcoholic beverages and nar- 


cotics on the human body. 
_&. C. 8. 9% . Appointing committee ‘to 
investigate expenditures of educational in- 
stitutions of the State 
Highways 
Calif. A. 58. Mr. Biggar. Cooperative 
construction, improvement, and maintenance 
by State of State aid highways; Roads afid 
Highways. 
Insurance 
Ark B. 30. Mr. Quarles. To insure 
bank deposits, requiring filing of surety 
bonds in three surety companies, guarantee- 
ing payment of deposits to depositors in 
full within 20 days after suspension of pay- 


e 


ments; Judiciary. 
Ark. 5S. B. 33. See Motor Vehicles. 
Ark. 8. B. 34. Mr. Quarles. Te require 


drivers of motor vehicles to carry public 
liability insurance; Judiciary. 
Ark. S. B. 40. Mr. Hendricks. 
the nature of investments that 
made by life insuranee companies; 
Calif. 8. B. 95. Mr. McKinley. To regu- 
late and control fraternal benefit societies 
and to repeal inconsistent acts; Insurance. 
Calif. 8S. B. 96. Mr. McKinley. To 
amend sections 1, 2, 3 of fraternal benefit 
society act of May 1, 1911; Insurance. 


To specify 
may be 
Insurance. 





Calif. S. B.9% Mr. McKinley. To amend 
section 5 of same; Insurance. 

Calif. S. B. 98. Mr. McKinley. To amend 
section 6 and repeal section 7 of same; 


Insurance. 

Calif. S. B. 99. Mr. McKinley. 
section 8 of same; Insurance. 

Calif. S. B. 101. Mr. McKinley. To amend 
sections ¥, 10, 11 of same; Insurance. 

Ill. H. B. 6. See Labor and Industry. 


To amend 





Ill. H. B. 29. See Motor Vehicles 

nl. S. B. 15. Mr. Baker. To require 
applicants for motor vehicle licenses to 
file liability policies or bonds for indemnity 


n death and injury cases. 


Ind. 5S. B. 17. See Workmen's Compen- 
sation. 

Ind. H. B. 79. Mr. Douglass, To require 
cities and towns to provide members of 
volunteer fire companies with accident in- 
surance or death and injuries; Cities and 
Towns, 

N. Dak. S. B. 9 Mr. Bond. To provide 
} that life insurance companies doing busi- 


ness in North Dakota shall invest in North 
Dakota securities and real estate at least 
75 per cent of reserves on North Dakota 
business and to provide a graded oceupa- 


Reported | tion tax based on percentage of North Da- | 


kota reserve in mortgages on real estate in 
| the State; Insurance. 

S. Dak. H, B. 25. Mr. Rice. Relating to 
| the exemption of life insurance proceeds. 

Tenn. 8S. B. 158. Mr. Todd. To provide 
| that the iron safe clause shall not nullify 
claims for fire loss and to permit use of next 
best evidence. 


Tex. 8S: 14. Holbrook.’ To minimize fire 
{hazards of dry cleaning and dry dyeing 
| establishments; Insurance. 

Judiciary 


}. Mass. 8. 89. To provide for a voluntary 

system of part-time service and measured 

}compensation for certain jydges after 15 
years of service; Judiciary (Joint). 

|. N, Dak. 8. 8 Mr. Cain, Providing for 

the conciliation of controversies at option 

of. the moving party in civil suits; Judiciary. 

Labor and Industry 
Calif. H. B. 138. Mr. Cronin. To amend 
| section 10 of State Civil Service Act, relat- 


‘i@g to refusal to examine married women 
seeking positions; Civil Service. 
I. H. B. 6 Mr. Gaines. To create 
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Arbitration Treaty | 


} -—_—— 


Nation Now Bound by 24 Such 
| Compacts, Department of 
State Asserts 


The total number of arbitration | 


treaties binding the United States was 
raised’ to 24 on Jan. 20°when the United 
States and Italy exchanged ratifications 
of A general arbitration, treaty. An an- 
nouncenrent: by the Department of State 
Jan..20 follows in full text: 

Ratificatioris of the General Arbitra- 
tion: Treaty between the: United States 
and Italy, signed at Washington on Apr. 
19, 1928, were exchanged today by the 
Secretary of State and the Italian Am- 
ean at pWamneten. This treaty is 
similar tothe other general arbitration wae oy . : 
treaties of the United States signed and j wank ae oe eheaesson, the resolution 
brought into force within the past three | Ser hae "Thon ° (D ee f Oki 
years. Such treaties are now in force ae at em.),: 0 ee 
between. the United States and-24 cou homa, resumed his remarks relative 
tries? including Ttaly Cou ‘t6 conditions among the Indians. (De- 

, Ot ; j tailed discussion on page-3.) 

In eee oe _ now _ force Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
; general arbitration treaties with five | ton, from the Appropriations Commit- 
countries concluded in 1908 and 1909} tee, réported the first deficiency ap- 
by Secretary, of State Root and one! propriations bill (H. R. 15592) for the 
treaty similar to the Root treaties signed| fiscal year ending June 30, 1981. 

in 1926. | “At 12:37 p. m. a message from 
the President was reecived. transmit- 
Foreign Service Changés ting on iy nt ae National — 

* } mission on w servance an n- 

| Are Submitted to Senate forcement. (Full text of message on 
se | page 2, Section 2.) : 
| President Heover on Jan. 19 sent to} On the request of Senator McNary, 
jthe Senate for confirmation’ a list of| of Oregon, assistant majority leader, 
|Foreign Service nominations, as follows: | 
Class 2 to Class 1: Charles M. Hathaway 
i Jr. of Pennsylvania; Arthur Bliss Lane of 
New York; Samuel T. Lee of Michigan, and 
J. Theodore Marriner of Maine. 

Class 3 to Class 2: Thomas M. Wilson of | 


THE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., 

Jan. 20. The Chair laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury relative to the public 
buildings program. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, submitted a resolution request- 
ing the President’s Emergency Com- 
mission for Employment to submit a 
copy of an employment. survey made 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company at the request of the Com- 


| 





T 


Tennessee. resolved itself into Committee of 
Class 4 to Class 3; Erle R. Dickover of | the Whole on the state of the Union 
California. to renew consideration of the bill (H. 


Class 5 to Class 4: Charles E. Allen of 
»Kentucky; George L. Brandt of District of 
Columbia; John Dewey Hickerson of Texas; 
{Robert D. Murphy of Wisconsin; Harold B. 
Quarton cf Iowa and John Randolph of 
|New York. 
| Class 6 to Class 5: Howard Bucknell Jr. 
of Georgia and Howard K. Travers of New 


R. 16110) appropriating for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce 
and Labor. 

The minority leader, Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., dis- 
cussed proceedings of the morning’s 
executive session of the Weys and 


Vetlsss 7 to Class 6: Gilson G. Bleke Jr, Means Committee in which he unsuc- 
of Meryland; Curiis E. Everett of Ten- cessfully sought to get the Committee 
nessoe; Robert F. Fernald of Maine; Syd-| to vote for heayings on bills before it 


for cash payment of World War vet- 
erans’ adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, who. was criti- 
cized by Mr. Garner on the ground Mr. 
Hawley had refused to recognize Mr. 
Garner to move for hearings, made a 
speech in reply. 

The Committee of the Whole arose 


ney B. Redecker of New York; Laurence | 
E. Salisbury of Ilinois and Edwin F. Stan- | 
ton of California. 

Class 8 to Class 7: Howard A. Bowman of 
New York; John H. Bruins of New York; ! 
Joseph F. Burt of Illinois; William W. Cor- | 
coran of Massachusetts; C. Paul Fletcher 
jof Tennessee; Austin R. Preston of New| 
York; Edwin Sechoenrich of Maryland; Win- | 
field H. Scott of the District of Columbia; | 
George E. Seltzer of New York and Sheri- 
dan Talbott of Kentucky. | 


Unelassified to Class 8, and from vice aeecat) : a 
| aehacel of career to consul: Franklin B.| tO receive the report of the National 
| Atwood of Massachusetts; J. Holbrook; Commission on Law Observance and 


Enforcement, messaged to the House 
by the President. Speaker Longworth 
(Rep.) ordered the message of the 
President accompanying the report to 
be read. (Full text of message is 
printed on page 2, section 2.) Fol- 
lowing its reading the report and mes- 
Sage were ordered printed. (Full text 
of report is printed in section*2.) 

The House then went back into the 
Committee of the Whole House to con- 
sider the four-department bill. 

Representative Welch (Rep.), of San 
Francisco, ,Calif., chairman of the 


| Chapman of the District of Columbia; | 
| Cabot Coville of California; Walton G. Fer- | 
{ris of Wisconsin; Fayette J. Flexer of Illi- ; 
|nois, Knowlton V. Ricks of New York and} 
; Joseph P. Ragland of the District of Co- 
| lumbia. 

Da nme | 
jcommission to investigate unemployment | 
j and study laws in relation to unemployment | 
| insurance; Efficiency and Economy. 

Ind. H. B. 57. Mr. Lee and Mr. Byers. 
To require mine operators to. install tele- | 
| phones at last inside gathering parting or | 
| to point not less than 500 fet of farthest’ 
| wor ing face; to prohibit use of combustible 


!engines; Mines and Mining. _ | House Committee on Labor, spoke on 
Minn. S. F. 34. Messrs. Nordlin, Patti- Philippine independence. 
json, Child. To regulate hours of female Payment of adjusted compensation 


}employment in laundries, hotels, restaurants, 
imechanical or mereantile establishments, 
telephone and telegraph companies, express 
or transportation companies. 

Minn. S. F. 51. Mr. Devold. To require} 
certain provisions to be included in all con- 
jtracts for State highway work. Fixes | 
| qualifications for employes; minimum wage | 
of 65 cents an hour; 8-hour day; no pay ! 
deduction for surgical, medical and hospital 
care; maximum charge for room and board 
}at camps to be $1 daily; requires all con- 
tractors to carry workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

Minn. H. F. 42. Mr. Nellermoe, Mr. Quin- 


and food for the people in the cities 
and the drought-stricken area were 
discussed by Representative Fish 








livan. To authorize the State Industrial 
} Commission to study employment problems; | 
Labor. 


| Mont. H. B. 77. Mr. Myer and others. To 
| require contractors on road projects to give | 


| preference at reasonable wages to bona fide Agriculture 

citizens of Montana in employment of labor; | Bills Introduced: 
ileherare | Billa Introduced: ‘ éihuehe 
| vays. | §$. 5773. Robinson, Ark. Secy. of Agric. 


; Mont. S. B. 7. Mr. Harvis. To regulate 
the manner of sale of gasoline or like prod- 
uets; Oils and Leases. 


| make contribution; Agriculture and Forestry. 
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-@ The Senate o 


+ the summary of conclusions and. rec- 


ommendations was read by the clerk. 
(Summary on” page 1. Full text of 
Commission’s report in Section’ II of 
this: issue.) , 

Senator Thomas resumed -his re- 
marks on the Interior bill. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
subniitted to the Record the message 
of Governor Roosevelt to the New 
York Legislature. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, asked consideration of a reso- 
lution requesting the Postmaster Gen- 
eral not to proceed with his plan for 
a general increase in postal rates un- 
til Congress has had time to consider 
legislation dealing with the. subject. 
Senator McNary objected. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
— on the Interior appropriation 

ill. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
assistant majority leader, announced 
that “in view of the lack of progress” 
which the Senate is making, he will 
ask that on Jan. 21 the Senate remain 
in session as long as a quorum can 
be had until the bill is passed. 

The Senate thereupon, at 4:42 p. m., 
adjourned until 12 noon Jan. 21. 


© The House of Representatives © 


(Discus- 
sion of this will be found on page 3.) 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., discussed wire tap- 
ping by prohibition agents. 

A proposal to have printed 1,000,000 
copies of the report of the President’s 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement was made by Representa- 
tive Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr, Clancy also offered an amend- 
ment, which was not adopted, to in- 
crease the salary of the American 
Minister to Panama. Representative 
Stafford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., 
said that if revolutions are to be the 
basis for pay Yaises for diplomats, 
those to Nicaragua’ should have a 
large increase. 

Representative Dempsey (Rep.), of 
Lockport, N. Y., urged expediting the 
Niagara Falls treaty with Canada. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, advocated an investi- 
gation by the Department of State on 
alleged existing slavery conditions in 
Liberia. 

Representative Shreve (Rep.), of 
Erie, Pa., in charge of the bill, told the 
House the appropriations for the Bu- 
reau ©f Prohibition in the Department 
of Justice would not be brought up in 
the House hefore Jan. 22. 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., offered an amendment 
to increase the appropriation for rent, 
heat, fuel and light in the Foreign 
Service. It was defeated. 

An amendment. was adopted, offered 
by Representative Montague (Dem,), 
of Richmond, Va., increasing the con- 

tribution of the United States for the 
promotion of international arbitration 
from $6,000 to $10,000. The Commit- 
tee arose and announced it had come to 
no conclusion on the bill. The House 

a ms adjourned at 4:55 p. m. until noon, 
an. 21. 
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Changes in Status 


Forestry 
Bills Introguced: 
H. R.. 16336. 


eo os: 
Haugen, To facilitate use 


lt carry on agric.-extension work within | and oceupancy of natl. forest lands for pur- 
drought areas where counties are unable to | poses of residence, recreation, education, in- 


dustry, and commerce; Agriculture. 


aes ae arene px epeense, ee previde S. Res, 405. Brookhart. Investigation of | 4 Insular Affairs: Territories 
paohieat Coren: Ba 5 gg Mew gg Mone mba retail milk and dairy products pares?) | enna in Status: : ; 
mercantile establishments. shall have 36 Ageieaitere ’ *: Investigation of re- Re tae e's a a? ap mevicns Somes: 
minutes for lunch and making it unlawful B. Ree. $07. er saat feed cobnetat | Lan * di $n. 0, isl 
for employers to remain in buildings dee-| a ae * men a aa 2 rt ill, sraiy: Sumielal Code 
ing lunch time. e Agriculture and Forestry. a : +! Bills Introduced: =~ : 
7 H. R. 16300. Hare.. To, authorize paymen S. 5778. Sheppard. Authorizing U. S. 
Miscellaneous of farm mortgages with bonds issued to couyts to modify or dismiss temporgry in- 
Il, S. B. 55. Mr. Mills. To repeal : mortgagee bank; Banking and Currency. | Junctions or restraining orders without con- 
horse racing act of 1927 and to revoke li-|. H.R. 16338. Reilly, .Prohibiting purchasg | currence of any other judge or judges; Judi- 
censes issued thereunder. | by U. S. Govt. for us® in any of its insti- | cjary. 
Juilteiary i tutions er lines of activity of apomerenr S| i. R. 16335. Thatcher, To amend Jydi- 
Minn: S2a06 ce ; a a jor other substitutes for butter; Agricultu * | cial Code by conferring on distr. courts 
cant acta ge Mee Seats | Aliens: Immigration a eteeieae eet ee Bae 
definite plan, classification and order of the Bille Introduced: s i d H Ro 16344. edna’ To amend sec. 24 
statutes; also to aid members of Legisla- H. R. 16296. Bachmann, Exclusion an oi Judisal Codes. sec, 2 
ture in preparing bills. re | explusion of alien communists; Immigra- e; ry. 


tion and Naturalization. 


Nebr. H. 15. Mr. Boelts. Abrogating H. R. 16341 
. R. 16341. 


the contributory negligence rule in certain | 
cases and substituting the rule of compara- | 


Parker. 24-hour quarantine 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


inspection service in certain ports of U. &.; | 


tive negligence, and providing that all ia 2 

questions of negligence. comparative and Appropriation Bills 

contributory however slight, shall be for | Changes in Status: 

the jury. H. R. 15592, First deficiency. Reptd. to 
Nebr. a. ae Mr. 3oelts Making | H. Jan. 5. Passed H. Jan. 7. Reptd. to Ss. | 

women eligible for jury service, both grand | Jan. 20. 


and petit. 
_ Ohio. S. 10. Mr. Dunapace. 
lish a revised probate code. 


Banks: Banking 
| Bills Introduced: 
| S$. Res. 408. 


To estab- 


Brookhart. Survey of 


co- | 


National Defense 

Bille Introduced: 

_S. 5771. Shortridge. Authorizing promo- 
tion of certain officers of Staff Corps of U. 
8S. N.; Naval Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 286. Reed. Request of the late 
Ww. F. Edgar, for benefit of museum and 
library connected with office of Surgeon Gen- 


; eral U. S. A.; Military Affairs. 


H. R. 16342. James, Mich. Acquisition 


of land in connection with water supply of | 


U. 8. Military Academy at West Point, N. 
Y¥.; Military Affairs. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 4907. To deliver to Princeton Club of 


| Philadelphia bow! and ladle used on U. S, 


Ohio. H. 13. Mr. Weir. To provide for | operative credit laws and systems; Banking | 
complete revision of the probate code, and Currency. 

R.. I. S. 19 Mr. O'Neill, To make jury Changes in Status: Po 
service by women compulsory; Judiciary. H. R. 12063. To amend sec. 16 of Fedl. 

Labor and Industry Farm Loan Act to permit eee ix OPE. 

Ark. S. R. 2. Mr. Abington. Opposing territory upon acquisition of jt. stock and | 
contracts being let for State ‘road and banks. , Repti. Je, 13. oe assed H: Je, 24, | 
bridge projects to non-resident contractors | 1980. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1931. 


8. “Princeton.” Reptd. to S, Jan. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 14817, To deliver to Utah State Cap- 
itol Museum, silver service in use on U, 
S. S. “Utah.” Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1981, 

Parks 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16116. To adjust boundaries and 
for addition of lands to Bryce Canyon Na- 
leash Park, Utah. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 
931. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 


S. 5780. Dale. Placing service postmas- 


| ters in classified service; Civil Service. 


and stipulating in contracts for use of Bridges 
Arkansas l»bor+«and materials. Adopted. } Bille Introduced: 
Cal, S$. B. 83. Mr. Mahoney. To pro-| S. 5768. Howell. Mo. River, near O’Hern 
hibit employment of aliens on all public | St., South Omaha, Nebr.; Commerce. 
work except in certain emergencies; Labor H. R. 16333. Dorsey. Ohio. River betw. 
and Capital. Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; Inter- 
Cal. A. B. 54 Mr. Quigley. Same as | state and Foreign Commerce. 
S. B. 8&3; Judiciary, H. R, 16834, . Selvig. Red River of the 
Ind. H. B. 39% Mr. Galloway. To pro- | North en the boundary line betw. Minn, and 
hibit courts from issuing injunctions in | Ne. Dak.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, | 
labor disputes except after hearing in H. R. 16337. Mrs, Oldfield. Bridge across 


Black River near Pecahontas, Ark.; Inter- 


| state and Foreign Commerce. 


Commerce and Trade 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 16845. Britten. To regulate inter- 
| state transportation of wood alcohol; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


open court; to define public policy of State 
as opposed to so-called “yellow dog” con- 
tracts; to uphold right of laboring classes 
to organize without interference; Judiciary 


A. 
| Ind. H. B. 49. Mr. Masselink. To make 
void contrects between employers and em- 
ployes wherein pledges are made by em>* Congress 
|ployes not to join labor organizations or! pijlg [ntyoduced: 

| by enyployers not to join employers’ organ-| yy, R, 16346, 
| izations. ' 

Mass. H. 360. Mr. Cole. To partially | eral States under Fifteenth Census; Census. 
refmburse cities and towns providing for} Changes in Status: 

unemployed ng raising or producing! 8. Res. 408. Extending power of Senate 
food, clothing, fuel or other necessaries of | Com. to Investigate Campaign Expenditures. 


Edwards. Apportionment 


Wee: Wars ang Means. “ | Agreed to Jan. 19, 1931. 

la. r, . 4. Mr. Graham and fy i 

others. To establish a minimum wage for Billa hina of Columbia 

women. . , i S. 5777. Reed. Exchange of rights of 
Okla. H. B. 43. Mr. Surry. Tov re-| way, transfer of lands, and closing and open- 


quire that 95 per cent of laboring employes | ing of certain streets in Distr. Col.; Military 


of contractors on public works be citizens | Affairs. 
of U. 8. a‘ Education 
R. Je H.. 568. Mr. Nolan. To request | Bills Introduced: 
certain members of general assembly to| 8. 5769. Patterson. Apprns. in aid of 
confer with Governor and State Commis- | 


College, Sedalia, 
f *Negroes; 


Mo., for higher education 
Edueation and Labor. 


‘J 


[Continued on page 12. ~Column 2 
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{cette and operation of George R. Smith | 


R. 16347. Gibson. Placing service 
postmasters in classified service; Civil Serv- 


ce. 
H. R. 16848. Eslick. Defining as non- 
mailable published or written matter ad- 
ne or supporting communism; Judici- 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bilis Introduced: 


S. 5776. Wagner. For advance planning 


| regulating construction of public works, for 


of Representatives in Congress among sev- | 


stabilization of industry; ordered to lie on 
the table. 
H, R. 16840. Bowman. To amend “Act to 
rovide for enlarging of Capitol Grounds”; 
ublic Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 16343. Murphy. Domolition of 
certain existing struetyres and erection of 
new pbuilding for Govt. Prtg. Off.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
Changes in Status: 


° . 14255. To expedite construction of 


| public works outside of Distr. of Col., titles 


of sites to be taken in advance of final jude- 
ment under power of eminent domain; Judi- 
ciary. Reptd. to H. Dec. 9. Passed H. Dec. 
15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 19381. 

Public Lands 
Changes in Statue: 


H. R, 11969. To withdraw certain pub- 


‘lie lands from entry to protect watershed 
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New Books Received | 
-—by—- 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 



















Airport consultants, inc., Phila. Phila. aero- 
nautical center of East. 32 p., illus. 
Phila. chamber of commerce, Aviation 
com., 1980. 30-22592 

Burchill, Georgine. New progressive road 

|; to reading, by... . William L. Ettinger, 

| Edgar D. Shimer, Nathan Peyser, .v. 1, 

illus. N, Y., Silver, 1930, * 80-81915 

| Burkhard, Oscar C. Readings in medical 
German. 242 p., illus. N. Y., Holt; 1930. 

30431990 

Century club, Chicago. Common sense of 
keeping well. Dr. Lewis B. Hall, B. SC., 
supervisor. 227 p., illus. Chicage, Il. 
1930. 30-31988 

Earle, Swepson. Chesapeake Bay country. 





3d ed., rev., 1929. 520 p., plates. Balti- 
more, Md., Thomsen-Ellis co., 1929, 
30-22534 


Eifrig, Charles W. G. 
phibians, and fishes. 
doors.) 249 p., illus. 


. Reptiles, am- 

(Our great out- 
N. Y., Rand, 1930. 

30-31976 

Fishy Stuyvesant. Ancestors of, Hamilton 

| Fish and Julia Ursin NiemceWwicz Kean, 

| his wife. 


177 p. N. Y., Evening post job 

ptg. off., 1929. 30.29604 
Freedman, Abraham L. Writ of error 
coram nobis. 46 p. Phila., 1929. 30-22490 
Freemasons. Texas. Grand lodge. Com, 
on masonic educ. and service. 10. short 


lessons in masonic philosophy. 62 p. 4; 
30-320801 


las, 1930. 
Frieser, Charles. Permanent and water 
waving. 63 p., plates. Denver, Colo., A; 


D. Meyer press, 1930. 30-3198 
| Gibbons, Herbert A. New map of South 
America. 400 p. N. Y., Century, 1929. 
} 30-22527 
| Harmenopoulous, Konstantinos. Manual of 
Byzantine law, comp. in 14th century by 
George Harmenopoulos. Vol. vi. On 
torts and crimes, rendered into English 
by Edwin H. Freshfield, LL. D. 57 p. 
Cambridge, Ptd. at Univ. press, 1880, 
30-22482 
Herriott, Edouard. United States of Eu- 
rope, by ... tr. by Reginald J. Dingle. 
330 p. “N. Y., Viking press, 1930. 80-31999 
House, Edward M. Intimate papers of Col. 
House arranged as narrative by Charles 
Seymour. 4 v., illus. Boston, Houghton, 
1980? 30-22524 
Johnson, Frederick W. Non-interpolating 
logarithms, cologarithms, and antiloga- 
rithms. (No. 3 of Simplified series.) 115 
p. San Francisco, Simplified series pu. 
co., 1930. 30-319738 
| Larkin, Mary J. M. - Widow Dineen, 
| and other bits of human nature. (Stret- 
| ford*poets.) 31 p. Boston, Stratford co., 
1930. 30-81989 
Lincoln, Abraham. Readings from: Lincoln, 
selected and ed. by Alfred A. Wright. 
(English readings.) 287 p., illus. ‘N. Y., 
Holt, 1929. 30-22530 
Logan, Leonard M. Stabilization of petro- 
leum industry. 248 p. Norman, Univ. 
“of Okla. press, 1930. 30131998 
MacDonald, William. Select documents il- 
lustrative of history of U. S., 1776-1861, 
ed. by... 465 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 
30-22529 
Marshall, Frederick H. Cretan plays: Sacri< 
fice of Abraham, Erophile and Gyparis, 
also Cretan pastoral poem. Fair shep- 
herdess; tr. from Greek. 338 p. ‘Lond., 
Oxford univ. press, 1929. 30-31993 
Millward, Albert E. - Southern Baffin 
Island: account of exploration, investiga< 
tion and settlement during past 50 yrs. 
ed. by .. . Appendix “The crossing of 
Baffin Island to Foxe Basin by Bernard A, 
Hantzsch in 1910.” Tr. by M. B. Ag 
Anderson. 130 p., illus. Ottawa, Acland, 
1930. 30-22535 
Natl. electrical manufacturers assn.” ‘Ma?)< 
ual of organization of ... 3d.rev. 19% 
1929. 119 p. Y., 1929. 30-22600 
Natl. municipal league. Com. on metropol-« 
itan govt. Govt. of metropolitan areas in 
U. S., prepared by Paul Studenski and .. 
N, Y., Natl. municipal leaguft 
i 30-31997, 
Pomona college, Claremont, Calif. Dept, 
of E:glish. Reading lists for college 
students, prepared by Dept. of English, 
Pomona college. (Pomona college bull. 





v. xxvi, no. 5. November, 1929.) 46 p. 
Claremont, Calif., 1929-30. 30-31983 
Posgate, Mrs. Helen B. (Smith). ... Ad- 
®vanced French composition. (Oxford 


French series, by American scholars; gen, 
ed.:, R. Weeks.) 212 p., illus. N. Y., 
Oxford univ. press, 19380. 30-31919 
Racine, Jean B. ... Racine’s Andromache 
(a tragedy) and Britannicus, literally tr. 


by Robt. B. Boswell. (Students’ literal 
translations.) 129 p. N. Y., Translation 
pub. co., 1930. 30-31917 


. .+- Racine’s Athaliah (tragedy founded 
upon Holy Scripture) and Phaedra, liter- 
ally tr. by Robt. B. Boswell. (Students’ 
literal translations.) 137 p. N. Y., Trans- 
Jation pub. co., 1930. 3830-31916 
| Schneider, Franz. . « German novelistic 

and bellettristic prose works in. Eng- 
lish translation (1917-1928). 23 p. Berke- 
ley, Calif., 1929. 30-31981 
Sinclair, Upton B. Books of... in transla- 
tions and foreign editions; a bibliography 
of 525 titles in 34 countries. Aug., 1930. 
34 p. Pasadena, Calif., The author, 1930. 
30-31980 
Smyth, Henry F. Industrial microbiology, 
by ...and Walter L. Obold. 313 p., illus. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1930. 
30-31977 
Solar, Frank I. Boy builder. 208 p., illus. 
Racine, Wis., Whitman pub. co., 1930. 
30-31985 
Steadman, Robert F. Public health organ- 
izations in Chieago region. (Social sci- 
ence studies, dir. by Social science re- 
search com. of Univ. of Chicago. No. xx.) 

279 p. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press, 

1930. 30-31987 
Stughton, Bradley. Engineering math, 

by ... and Allison Butts, 2d ed. (Matel- 

lurgical texts.) 498 p., illus. .N. Y.,, 

McGraw-Hill, 1930. 30-31986 
Swisher, Carl B. Motivation and politica! 

technique in Calif. Constiutional conven. 

tion, 1878-79, by . .. (Political science 
monograph series.) 132 p. Claremont, 

Calif., Pomona college, 1930. 30-31995 
Technical assn, of pulp and papér industry, 

Paper testing methods, prepared by Com. 

on paper testing, TAPPI. (Revised edi- 

tion.) 126 p., illus. N. Y. Pub. for 
Technical assn. of pulp and paper indus- 
| try by Lockwood trade journal co., 1929, 
| 30-23595 
| Va. polytechnic inst., Blacksburg. Engi- 
| meering extension div. Industrial survey, 
| Craig county, Va., by R. L. Humbert, A, 
| M., dir. of surveys. 60 p., illus. Blacks- 
burg, Va., Engineering extension div., Va. 
polytechnic inst., 1930. 80-27606 
Weaver, Mrs. Gustine N. (Courson). “Towed 
in”, compilation of stories about certain 
guests in our homes for aged, -by 


and Lucy K. De Moss. 120 p. Indianap- 
{ olis, Ind., United Christian missionary 
soc., 1930. 80-31994 
Wood, Struthers & co, N. Y. Graphic 


| study of insurance stocks as investments, 
126 numb. Il. N. Y., Wood, Struthers & 
co., 1930, 30-32000 





supplying water to Los Angeles. Reptd, 
to H. Jan, 20, 1931. . 
H. R. 13587. To amend act of Apr. 25,° , 


1922, authorizing extensions of time for 
|payment on homestead entries and Govt.- 
|land purchases in former Cheyenne. River 
land Standing Rock Indian Reservation, N. 
|Dak. and S. Dak. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 

1931. 
| Veterans 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16339: Yon. 
}purchase stores and sup 
Navy, and Marine Corps; 
| Changes in Status: : 
| H. R. 14680, Attendance of Marine Band 
at Spanish-American War vets.’ conv. at 
|New Orleans. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 19381, 


To permig veterans to 
lies from Army, 
jlitary Affairs. 


Waterways ( 
| Bills Introduced: r ¥ 
| §. 5781. Glenn, Granting comrs. of Lin- 


coln Park cright to erect a breakwater 
navigable waters of Lake Michigan; Co 
| merce, 


¥ 
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ge to Regulate Public Utilities 
Is Reaffirmed by Gov. Pinchot 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
BY THE Unitep States Datty’ - 





Rights of Pennsylvania 


By Outsiders, He Says 


: Decision Is Announced to Avoid New Taxes 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
government by little groups of ale 


selected, powerful men as against that 
government by the people in which our 
fathers so passionately believed. 

The cynics who cast about are ever- 
lastingly wrong. Government by the 
people is the American way, the right 
way. With all my heart and soul I be- 
lieve in it. With all the power I have, I 
shall defend it. The preservation of our 
Constitution, the prosperity of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the welfare of the plain peo- 
ple depend absolutely upon the per- 
petuation of the American form of gov- 
ernment. 

William Penn, founder of the Com- 
monwealth, said this: 

“Any Government is free to the People 
under it, where the Laws rule and the 
People are a party to those Laws, and 
more than this is Tyranny, Oligarchy 
or Confusion.” 


Outsiders Said to Desire 


Control of Commonwealth 
fHere in Pennsylvania a carefully 
planned, elaborately financed, and power- 
fully directed attack upon the rule of 
the people under the law has made sub- 
stantial progress. It aims to substitute 
government by the public utilities for 
government by the people. It is not 
confined to Pennsylvania. Not a single 
State in the Union is free from a similar 
attempt. 

With few exceptions the men who 
would thus transfer the government of 
this Commonwealth to great special in- 
terests are not Pennsylvanians. Their 
seat of power is in another State, and 
their effort to control the affairs of this 
Commonwealth is part of the wider at- 
tempt of the same men to control the 
Nation. ee ale 

I deny the right of this invisible gov- 
ernment to exist in free America. 5 
challenge the men who are working for 
it to come into the open. and to acknowl- 
edge in plain words what they are at- 
temnting to accomplish by secret action. 

The captains of the undercover army 
engaged in this raid upon our form of 
government, like the captains of the 
armies who fought against Washington, 
have their mercenaries. The Hessians 
of those days heave their counterparts 
in the controlled and corrupt political 
machines of todav. Politicians who pro- 
cure men to debauch the ballot, vote 

ieves who nullify the franchise of 
ce citizens, volitical contractors 
whose graft supplies the cash for war 
boards to use in crooked elections, public 


plaisantly to their utility master’s voice; 
these are the mercenaries without whom 
the public utilities would be powerless. | 

Back of the public utilities in their 
attack on our American form of Govern- 
ment is the whole fabric of political cor- 
ruption; the underworld, the protected 
racketeer, and criminals of high and low 
degree. 


Pledge for Clean Elections 


Is Made to Voters x 

As the Hessians of the Revolution once 
held Philadelphia, so their successors 
In their time our fore- 


fathers drove them out. So in our day 


must we. F 
Fer the second time in the history of 
Pennsylvania a man has been elected 
twice to the high office of Governor. 
approach my second term with firm re- 
liance upon the. Almighty. with clear 
purpose to do the right as God gives me 
to see the right, with a deep and humble 
sense of my responsibility. and _with 
heartfelt gratitude to my fellow citizens. 


Tlin the Fall. 


Citizens Being Usurped 
in Inaugural Address; 


without waiting for election, I appointed 
{a State-wide Committee on Unemploy- 
ment. This Committee entered upon its 
| duties at once. It has organized special 
| committees in every county in the Com- 
| monwealth, and is proceeding vigorously, 
intelligently, and with the most gratify- 
ing public cooperation to do what can 
be done in the present emergency. 

But that is not enough. As with so 
many other evils, the best way to deal 
with unemployment is by prevention. A 
concrete plan for that purpose prepared 
by the Committee on Unemloyment will 
be laid promptiy before the General As- 
sembly. 

On the wet and dry issue my record 
speaks louder than any words. It is 
well known not only that I believe in 
obeying and enforcing the Eighteenth 
Amendment because it is the law, but 
| that I am a convinced supporter of the 
| Amendment itself. I repeat the declara- 
tion made in my first inaugural—this 
Administration will be dry. 

The depression from which not only 
| Pennsylvania but the whole Nation now 
suffers is necessarily reflected in dimin- 
ishing revenues from taxation. So large 
|a part of Pennsylvania’s taxes is levied 
upon the capital stock of corporations 
that we are especially affected. 

It is a fundamental principle of good 
government to spend no more than there 
is to spend. Eight years ago the Com- 
monwealth had appropriated more than 
| $30,000,000 beyond its ability to pay. 
The first Pinchot administration reduced 
expenses and paid off this debt. The sec- 
ond Pinchot administration will keep the 
expenses of the Commonwealth strictly 
within its income. 


Decision Is Announced 
|To Avoid New Taxes 


This is no time to load the burden 
of additional taxes upon the backs of 
the people. The decision to avoid new 
taxes means that many worthy causes 
which are asking for large increases in 
appropriations cannot receive them. 
regret the necessity for refusing to ask 
for the new taxes which alone could 
make these increases possible, but I am 
confident that such a course is right, and 
that the taxpayers will support me in 
that refusal. 

It is my intention to keep the voters 
of Pennsylvania fully informed as to the 
progress of the public business, and as 
to the way in which their orders:are be- 
ing opposed or carried out. They have 
the right to know. 

It should be easy for the people to see 
their Governor. Therefore, the sign, 
“Governor’s Office—Walk Right In,” 
which was displayed during my first 
term on certain days. will appear again, 
and the door will be open to all who | 
choose to come. 

Many matters of vital importance to 
the Commonwealth, such as the main- 
tenance and improvement of the public 
schools, abolition of the coal and iron 
police, safeguards for the public health, 
and maintenance of hospitals and other 
State institutions, will be dealt with in 
subsequent messages to the General As- 
sembly or to the people. 

The platform upon which I was nomi- 
nated in the Republican primary was 
the platform upon which I was elected 
It was the only platform 
advanced by the Republican party in the 
general election. It was adopted, and 
upon it I was chosen, by the electorate 
of the whole Commonwealth. It will be 
the sailing chart of this Administration. 

I repeat that platform now as my 








I take office wholly free from any 
promise that is not a public promise, 
from any obligation that would hamper 
my full liberty to serve the Common- 
wealth soberly, in honor, and in truth. 

My allegiance is first of all to the 
plain neople—the men, the women, and 
the children—whose servant I am, whose 
mandate I hold, and whose interests I 
revresent. 

Eight years ago the task before the 
new administrationwas to relieve the 
State from the huge burden of debt into 








which many years of maladministration 
had plunged it, to substitute honest, 
economical, and efficient gpvernment for 
waste and corruption, and to establish 
new political standards in this Common- 
wealth. 

The task today is to defeat the attack 
of the public utilities. Government by 
utility magnates must not be substituted 
for government by the people. We have 
no more compelling duty than to destroy 
the corruption upon which the power of 
the utilities depends. . : 

Clean elections was a principal issue 
in the recent campaign. The new admin- 
istration will leave nothing undone to 
carry through the will of the voters that | 
election crookedness shall cease to dis- 
grace our State. 


Rural Relief From Road 
Upkeep Is Promised 


Other matters also require attention. 
The problem of farm relief exists in 
Pennsylvania and demands the ‘most se- 
rious consideration. The farmer and his 
family need relief from excessive taxa- 
tion, and they need roads that will take 
them to their schools, churches, and mar- 
kets throughout the year. The two ob- 
jects can be secured at once. 

As I promised on the stump, in my 
first message I shall lay before the Gen- 
eral Assembly a practical and workable 
plan for farm relief in these two essen- 


- tial directions—a plan to transfer from 






® 


the farm people in the townships to the 
Commonwealth the responsibility and the 
costef maintaining 20,000 miles of rural 
roads. This is a greater’ mileage of 
State roads than any State in the Union 
has today. 

Prosperity is a general blessing. Sub- 
stantially, we all go up and down to- 
gether. Prosperous business, like pros- 
perous farming, is necessary for the 
prosperity of people who neither do busi- 
ness nor farm. 

During my first term nothing was left 
undone to promote and defend honest 
business. Partly as a result, business 
grew better and work more plenty during 
those four years. I shall labor most 
earnestly for a return of the good times 
which marked my first administration. 

I recognize the obligation upon every 
man in public office to exert his full 
power to promote the prosperity of hon- 
est business, and to prevent and defeat 
attacks upon it. This is especially true 
when, as now, millions are seeking a 
chance to work. . 

Prosperous business provides employ- 
ment. Just at the moment opportunity 
to work is our greatest need. 

The critical character of the unem- 


» ployment problem was recognized when, 


pledge to the people of Pennsylvania. 
Creed, Outlined in Party 
Platform, Is Reaffirmed 


I will use the full power of my office: 

To break the stranglehold of the elec- 
tric, gas, water, trolley, bus, and other 
public utilities on the cost of living and 
the margin for happiness. 
* To free the Government of Pennsyl- 
vania from combined machine and public 
utility control. y , 

To abolish the Public Service Commis- 
sion. It is the catspaw of the corpora- 
tions, unfaithful to the people, and worse 
than useless. 

To replace it with a Fair Rate Board 
elected (like our Courts) by the people. 

To have the Fair Rate Board elected 
by districts, so that every part of the 
State will be represented. 7 

To review and reduce, through the Fair 
Rate Board, every unjust rate now 
charged by any electric, gas, water, trol- 
ley, bus, or other public utility under its 
authority. 

To give the Fair Rate Board the power 
and duty, on demand of any householder, 
to check and correct any electric, gas, 
water, or other public utility meter. 

To prevent any electric, gas, water, 
or other public utility from raising any 
charge or rate until after it has been 
submitted, investigated at public hear- 
ings, and approved by the Fair Rate 
Board. 

To revise the public service law so as 
to make the Fair Rate Board the de- 
fender of the people against high rates 
and poor service. 

To lift the present unjust burden of 
taxes from the farmer, the home owner, 
and the business man by equalizing taxa- 
tion throughout the State. 

To give the country people good roads 
from home to market, church, and school 
—Summer and Winter. 

To give every child an equal chance 
for an education, and security in office for 
competent teachers. 

To abolish the coal and iron police 
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and replace it with officers selected and 
commanded by the Commonwealth, and 
paid by it at company expense. 


Plans of Administration 


Listed in Message 

To prevent the unfair use of labor 
injunctions. 

To secure old-age pensions for the 
helpless poor. 

To get work for the unemployed, and 
advance the planned and orderly devel- 
opment of Pennsylvania. 

To prevent by law all political assess- 
ments on State, county, city, borough, 
and other public servants, and punish 
those who solicit them. 

To see that the State assists disabled 
andyneglected ex-service men, who need 
opportunity most. 

To stop stream pollution, and em- 
power cities, boroughs, and townships to 
protect their own water. 

To lift the tax from small inheritances. 

To secure clean elections in Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

To maintain and enforce the law. | 

I will do my level best to give the chil- 
dren, the workers, the farmers, the fare 
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- THE UNITED.STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


United States Bureau of Standards. 


Processes for Industrial Use 


Of Corn Stalks Are Developed 


Bureau of Standards and Iowa State College Cooperate in 
Discovering Means for Utilizing Annual 
Crop Waste 


By Warren E. Emley 
Chief, Division of Organic and Fibrous Materials, United States Bureau of Standards 


The Bureau of Standards and Iowa 
State College have been cooperating for 
three and one-half years in trying to 
find a market for our greatest annual 
crop waste—cornstalks. A small pro- 
portion of the cornstalk crop is used for 
ensilage; much of it is used as a fertil- 
izer, although its value for this purpose 
is sometimes questioned; but at least 
100,000,000 tons a year may be :consid- 
ered as waste. 

Ten years ago, Professor 0. R. 
Sweeney, head of the chemical engineer- 
ing department of Iowa State College, 
started to find uses for this:waste. In 
seven years he had discovered upwards 
of 200 possible uses, and had completed 
all of the laboratory work necessary to 
the development of most: of them. 


On July 1, 1927, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards was given’ $50,000 by Congress, with 
instructions to. find industrial.uses for 
these crop wastes. The major portion 
of this fund was allotted to our largest 
waste—cornstalks. The wastes produced 
with the cotton, wheat, and peanut crops 
have been studied,.and a fair proportion 
of the funti was reserved for those funda- 
mental investigations which are pecul- 
iarly the duty of the Federal. Govern 
ment. Congress has appropriated ‘a like 
amount each fiscal year since 1927, which 
has been distributed in about. the same 
proportions. 


The Bureau was fortunate in being 
able to complete arrangements for coop- 
erative work with Iowa State College, 
whereby the experience of Prof. Sweeney 
was made available: © This» experience 
indicated that the manufacture of in- 
sulating board from cornstalks afforded 
the best prospects of immediate returns 
in the form of a market. for a consider- 
able tonnage of stalks. 


Prof. Sweeney had already worked out 
the plans, for a small.factory to. make 
insulating board, in order that’ the 
process could be carried beyond the. lab- 
oratory stage. The college erected a 
building for the purpose, which was com- 
pleted. in July, 1927. It remained: for 
the Bureau to buy the necessary equip- 
ment, and to supply Prof. Sweeney..with 
the four men required to operate the 
factory. Machinery manufacturers.-co- 
operated generously, so that thé equip- 
ment cost only about $10,000 ‘the first 
yedr. Four Bureau employes have been 
stationed at’ Ames continuously ‘since 
September, 1927. 


By June, 1928, the factory. was:in con- 
tinuous production and the board was 
of satisfactory quality. The process 
thus developed is now in commercial use 
by private capital. It is completely de- 
scribed in Bureau: of Standards Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 112, by Sweeney 
and Emley, which has,just been issued. 

For the past two ‘and one-half yéars, 
the factory at Ames: has been used for 
three purposes. , (1)' Various pieces of 
equipment have been. removed and re- 
placed by different kinds of machines 





payers, the rate payers, and the tax 
payers a Roosevelt Square. Deal. 

Through the decision of. her ‘citizens 
upon the issue of this. platform Pennsyl- 
vania made a new declaration of* inde- 
pendence. Her: people registered‘ their 
determination to manage .their’ public 
affairs for themselves. In the hardest 
fought election for many years in’ spite 
of unprecedented efforts by the “public 
utilities and their political subordinates, 
the voters of Pennsylvania recorded 
themselves emphatically against the con- 
trol of their government by the little 
group of men who dominate the public 
utilities of this State. 


It was a. great and momentous’ deci- 
sion. By it there is.imposed. upon. the 
new administration and the General As- 
sembly, before all other duties, the duty 
of making and keeping the government 
of Pennsylvania free from public utility 
domination. To that great duty, in the 
sight of God, and before the face of all 
the people, I dedicate my administration. 


to. see if the quality of the board. would 
be improved or the cost of manufacture 
reduced thereby, (2) Insulating board 
has been made of many kinds of waste 
other than cornstalks. (3) Manufactur- 
ers of insulating board, whether of corn- 


stalks or other material, have come to 
us for aid in solving their problems. The 
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Experiments to find industrial 
use for cornstalks, one of the 


great waste products of agricul- 
ture, have been conducted since 


1927 by the Bureau of Standards. 
Utilization of cornstalks in 
making insulating and pressed 
boards has been recently devel- 
oped in cooperation with the 
Iowa State College, which has 
originated 200 industrial uses 
for cornstalks in investigations 
conducted. over a long period. 


The picture above shows a 
shredding machine preparing 
cornstalks for processing. To 


the left is reproduced the board- 

forming machine, showing wall 

board leaving the machine and 
entering the dryer. 





factory is always available for this kind 
of service to American industry. 

A student of Professor Sweeney’s, C. 
E. Hartford Jr., discovered that when 
cornstalks are given a very severe me- 
chanical treatment in the presence of 
water, they combine with water to form 
a jelly. When this jelly dries, the resi- 
due becomes hard and horny, and has 
many of the properties of hard rubber. 
The material was christened Maizolith. 
Mr. Hartford was taken on the Bureau 
pay roll in August, 1927, and set to work 
completing the details of his process, 
computing the cost of manufacture, and 
designing a factory. This work was com- 
pleted by December, 1928, and the re- 
port published as Bureau of Standards 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 108. This 
report has aroused a great deal of pub- 
lic interest, so that we are still being 
kept busy making maizolith to distribute 
as samples. 


Since December, 1927, the Bureau has 
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For River Pro ject 





War Department Proposes 
tension of Channel in 
Alleghany 





Modification of the existing project 
for improvement of the Alleghany River 


in Pennsylvania and New York is rec- 
ommended in a report just submitted 


to the House by the War Department, 


The Chief of Engineers, Major Genera 
Lytle Brown, submitted the favorable 


report following a preliminary exami- 


nation and survey of the river, which 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, transmitted to the House. 

The plan provides that the entire 
project is to cost not more than $3,- 
800,000, with an authorization of $74,- 
000 annually for operation and care. 

The plan concurred in by the Chief 
of Engineers provides for extension of 
a dependable 9-foot navigable depth to 
East Brady, by raising the pool of dam 
No. 8, by 10 feet, by means of movable 
crest gates, and constructing dam No, 9 
with an initial lift of 15 feet, subject 
to the provision that the Chief of Engi- 
neerS may modify the plan for improve- 
ment by constructing two new locks and 
oo without raising the pool of dam 

0. 8. 


Change in Alabama 
Primary Election 
Law Recommended 





Reduction of Board Mem- 
berships and Survey of 
State Government Asked 
By Governor 





Siate of Alabama: 
‘ Montgomery, Jan. 20. 

In his message to the Legislature to- 
day, Governor B. M. Miller recom- 
mended the restoration of majority rule 
in making nominations in primaries and 
that the single primary rule, with right 
to second choice vote, be repealed. 

He said that in his opinion the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of law enforcing 
officers is unnecessary and such officials 
now in office will be discharged, as “the 
sheriffs can and should perform that 
duty.” 

He asked for the enactment of a law 
authorizing the Governor to have:a sur- 
vey made of the State government, and 
recommended that the existing Tax Com- 
mission of five members, the Highway 
Commission of three members and the 
Board of Administration of two mem- 
bers be changed to provide for one 
member on each. 

He suggested a bill providing “for the 
better protection of the public moneys” 
and for an audit of all offices handling 
public funds. : 

Holders of unpaid State warrants and 
accounts, he said, should be required by 
law to register them with the Treasurer 
within a fixed time, so that the total 
amount of the present outstanding debts 
may be ascertained. The warrants and 


been giving Prof. Sweeney occasional] accounts so registered should be paid in 
assistance in the solution of this problem. | the order of their registration, he said. 


“A trial by a fair and impartial jury 


XXXII 


A VOTE 
YOU CAST 
EVERY DAY 


In America the people rule. They ‘put 
parties in and out of power as they see fit. 
They choose presidents, governors and 


mayors. 


The law makers who do not do 


their bidding do not stay long on the job... 


So the people control business. They buy 
what they like. What doesn’t please them 
they pass by. Some concerns succeed and 
others do not—their fate is in the hands of 


the people. 


In’ politics the people vote only at reg- 
ular intervals.. In business it’s an every-day 
affair. By ballots in one case; by hard-earned 
dollars ‘in the other. And every day more 
people vote in this way for A&P stores than 


for any other. 


Only stores‘that-serve the public:well can 
stay on the.job'for 71 years. 


ATLANTIC « PACIFI 


er XXXII of a series-of Advertise- 


in @ great many newspapers. 
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Modification Asked |Farm Loan Puna a 


Increase Urged 
For Wyoming 





Submission for Approval to - 


Voters of State Income 
Tax, Also Suggested by 
Gov. Emerson 


State of Wyo 3 
Cheyenne, cing? 
Although Wyoming has maintained # 
| “fine record” in its farm loan business; 





said Governor Frank C. Emerson in ‘his’ 


message to the Legislature, “the diffi- 
culties of other States in the same field 
should cause us to move conservatively 
|as further funds for investment are pro- 
| posed.” 

| He recommended, however, that: the 
| State’s revolving fund for this purpose 
ie increased by $1,000,000, and proposed 
that the Legislature memorialize Con- 
gress for the renewal of loans by the 
Federal Land Bank upon Wyoming farm 
lands and ranches. 

The Governor recommended enactment 
of a measure to submit to the people the 
question of authorizing the Legislature 
to provide for an income tax, and pro- 
posed a law “whereby motor vehicle 
common carriers may be properly regu- 
lated and equitably taxed.” He said he 
would make no recommendation on the 
adoption of luxury and amusement 
taxes, 

He recommended acceptance of the 
Federal land grant offer with reservation 
of minerals to the State. He proposed 
the submission of a constitutional 
amendment to authorize indebtedness of 
2 per cent of the assessed value of taxa- 
ble property for road building purposes. 

He advocated a penalty clause in the 
eight-hour law, and authorization to 
County Commissioners to make a. special 
levy to provide funds for the operation 
of the old age pension law enacted by 
the Legislature in 1929. 





Russia Shows Expansion 


Production of Grain 


Grain production in Russia for 1930 
is Officially estimated at 96,300,000 short 
tons, compared with 79,000,000 short tons 
in 1929,.and grain procurements up to 
Jan. 1 amounted to 90 per cent of the 
plan for the year, the Department of 
Agriculture has just been advised. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The 1930 world wheat production ex- 
cluding Russia and China is. now esti- 
mated at 3,778,000,000 bushels compared: 
with 3,498,000,000 bushels in 1929. The 
1930 grain crops in Russia are officially 
estimated at 96,300,000 short tons com- 
pared with 79,000,000 short tons in 1929, 
according to a cable received from Agri- 
cultural Attache L. V. Steere at Berlin. 
The estimates for the individual grains 
were not given in this report. Procure- 
ments of grain up to Jan. 1 amounted to 
90 per cent of the plan for the year. 





as guaranteed by the Constitution,” Gov- 
ernor Miller said, “should remain secure 
and safe through the jury box for all of 
our citizens, and a bill to this end should 
be passed by you.” 
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Three Types of Designs Provided | 
~ By Law for Manufactured Goods isis 


Provisions of Statutes Which Permit A plica- 
tion of Invention to Different Articles 
Are Interpreted in Decision 











Before GranaM, Presiding Judge, and) ourt in refusin Pneee in the 


. to construe the lan-¢ : 
BLAND, Hartrietp, GARRETT and LEN- ‘guage of the statute, when the question | WP cnet Poweledshiar A 
Root, Associate Judges. /is squarely presented, and presented for | the section of th 
Opinion of the Court. the first time to any tribunal other than! pears primarily 
dan. 12, 1981 


| those of the Patent Office. stituting 
BLAND, Judge—-This is an appeal) yp. ts | of the Wor 
from the decision of the Board of Ap- First Such Statute | 


peals of the United States Patent Office,) Was Enacted in 1842 | the.term ‘article of manufact 


affirming the decision of the. a aakaai | Congress in 1842, under the authority | 
rejecting a claim for a design paten granted by Article 1 section, 8 of the | clearly enpenea treme 
a8: FeNOws: ig 3 Constitution, ena @ firet design pat-|.: : 

“The ornamental design for an interior | ent law (Statute II, Aug. 29, 1842, Chap. |tyact from a memorand 
fitting of an automobile body or similar | CCLXIII, 5 Statutes at Large 543), sec- 
article, substantially as shown. . |tion 8 of which law was in part as fol- 

There is pa a statement in the speci- lows: 
fication as follows: gee B48 

“The design, as here shown, is ap; lied | who by his @| 
to a handle, but it is also applicable to 
other fittings of an automobile.” D 

The title suggested by the examiner 
and approved by the Beard was “auto- 
mobile door handle or similar article.” 

Applicant’s drawing shows a side and 
front view of an automobile body door 
handle, composed of two pe plate 
to be fastened to the inside of the door 
and a ‘movable hoot which Se reg 
the plate. The handle resembles the ; 
exsionr y door knocker handle in appear- | °" °y mew and useful (5) pattern, or print, 
ance. The drawing shows the handle to |?” Peru” 4. prieteg or petuled er oust or 
be about four inches long by one inch | Stherwiee fized on, any article of mannfac- 
wide at the widest place, tapering to/ tere, or any new and original (6) shape | terms applicable to any arti¢ 
less than one-half inch at the! or configuration of any article of manujac- facture, the enabling act me 
lower end, the hand hold  por-/| tare not known or used by others before his | more by. the eummngration ofa 
Soe ee TNE Corved Howeeere ene styentivn eT ~ the Conmiastonee of cccaunt, pemoved trom the pt ; 
inward so as to present the appearance | atente * * ®© and the Commissioner; “Ih his spécification a 
from a side view of about one-fourth of |," ss may grant a pateht therefor | that he has pr : an 
- ange mb a ro at ig © @, ie 
e lines, indentations, and rai or- | 


(Italics and numbers ours.) sign for ay & 
ovisi States how it m 
tions making up the general shape and The only enforcement provision that | ¥ 
configuration of the article as a whole, | 


|was then enacted is found in a subse-| cle of anytyct re 
ot bet veer tne tation quent section of the same act and does | of section ° » R 
theres but very ite, ornamentation fot purport to. cover the tame. subject | a atendmett& 
: —e . matter as does the enforcement pro- 

in a vertical position on the door. | vision now in force, Which was enacted | 

Design Is Declared lon Feb. 4, 1887, Chap. 165, 24 Statutes applied to an article 
To Involve Invention fat Large 387, an is, ee! part as ° lows: Agitation of aaid & 
F It is pension wet the design eee patect -: ao hall’ be ‘Taipwtel | Robipron in his 
Se eee er nsia thee coe for any person other than the owner of said | @taphs 204 and 
e 


letters patent, without the license of such | , : 
design “set forth in the claim was “too| owner, to apply the design seenred by such | Character istics of 


generic and indicates a wider range of {letters patent, or any celorable imitation! Patentable Design 
embodiment of the design than the spe-/ thereof, to any article of manufacture! ups. oo4 Design may conti 
cifie article illustrated in the drawing.”!* * *. (Italics ours.) ; oF e 

In the decision of the Board is found| By the Act of 1861, chapter 88, 12) 
the following: | Statutes at Large 248, and tm Act of | 

“A design mugt be considered as an| 1870, chapter 230, 16 Statutes at Large 
entirety and there is no such thing in aj 209, section 3, supra, was. slightly | 
design patent. as generic and specific! changed in wording and became section | 
claims. The patent is for the embodiment | 4929 of the Revised Statutes ef 1874, 
of a design in the form of the specific] which section reads as follows: 
article illustrated. It may be that an| Sec. 4929. Any person who, by his own 
infringer will adopt some definite, inte-| industry, genius, efforts, and expense, has/| 
gral portion of the design which is novel | invented and produced any new and orig | 
and embody it in a different article but | inal. (1) design for a manufacture, | a | 
Ie eat Be senda, %0, determine whether  anq original (2) design for the printing of |Of certain outlines and dee 


| woolen, silk, cotton, or other fabrics; 

“All that can be covered by the design} new and original (3) jmproseion, pénament, stance, 
patent is the ornamental form given to 
the article of manufacture illustrated in 
the drawing. 

“The brief points out that in the in-| 
terior of an automobile there are numer- 
ous articles of hardware and that the 
same design may be adapted to the dif- 
ferent articles so that they will present 
a general resemblance or harmony of 
design but it is obvious that the design 
of the handle as a whole cannot be used 
in a different article like an escutcheon | 
plate or a robe rail, a lamp support or 
even a different. form of handle but it 
is modified in each case to adapt it to 
the article although it still embodies | 
some outstanding feature of the original 
design which produces a general resem- 
blance <hroughout the whole set. Whether 
they are different designs or whether it 
is an infringement to use a prominent 
part of the design in an article of differ- 
ent shape and for a different use can be 
determined only by the court when the 
matter is brought before it. 

“In our opinion the title suggested 
by the examiner such as ‘automobile 
door handle or similar article’ is as 
broad as appellant is entitled to. See 
ex parte Guinazburg C. D. 1925 p. 159.”| 

Questions quite similar, if not identical 
with the one at bar, have been fre- 
quently ruled upon in the Patent Office, 
many of which rulings are in direct con- 
flict with others. No decision of any 
court has been cited to or found by us 
bearing directly upon this question. 
Court Summarizes 


Appellant’s Argument 

_It has often been argued that a de- 
Sign patent, under existing law, may 
consist of a picture, pattern, print or 
design for the ornamentation of an ar- 
ticle of manufacture, which may be 
shown on paper without regard to the 
particular article of manufacture it is 
to adorn, and be the subject matter of 
ownership, use and consequent protec- 
tion, irrespective of the kind of article 
of manufacture it is to ornament and 
irrespective of the configuration, shape 
and appearance the article may have 
when so ornamented. This contention, 
carried to its logical conclusion, suggests 
that such a design patentee is entitled 
to a patent upon the same without any 
regard to whether it really improves the 
appearance of the article to which ap- 
plied or not, and that the invention is 
the design per se. In substance this is | 
the gist of the argument of appellant 
in a well-prepared brief. 

In view of a Consideration of the con- 
text of the present law and its prede- 
cessors, and the history connected with | 


design patent legislation, this line of ar- | 
gument, when subjected to certain limi- | 
tations and qualifications, is not with-| rd * * * regularly stationed” a 
out force, — | ing beach within the meaning of the oa 

The solicitor for the Patent Office de-! sohetreter v. Federal Life Insurance 
fends the action of the board in the case! 1931, 
at bar chiefly with the contention that! 
the ruling is in accordance with the! 
“uniform practice of the. Patent Office 
for many years” which “is entitled to| 
much weight being the construction | 
adopted by 4 coordinate branch of the | 
Government,” and to illustrate the rul-| 
ings of the Patent Office, which, he says, | 
require “that-design patents must be 
for a single article of manufacture,” | 
cites Schraubstadter, 1904 C. D,. 229,/ 
110 O. G. 2015; Remington, 1905 C, D. 
28, 114 O. G. 761; Litle, Jr., 1910 C. D. 


r the pu 
‘useful in the fo 


“Section 4929, as it s' 
time eontains the specific sta 
* Any ctian * * * 
* own industry, genius, | 
efforts, and expense, may have invented or 
produced any new and ofiginal (1) design | 
for a manufacture, whether of metal or | 
other material or materials, or any new) : 
and original (2) design for the printing of | portion it gu 


sighs may be applied: 


regson that as the statute s 
not include all] the subjects 
be ineluded, and from the 
ts the non 
jnew and original (8) design for a bust, however, that in spite of this 
statue, or bas relief or composition in alto | of subjects of des 
or basso relievo, or any new end original | 1887, whieh furnis rem 
(4) impression or ornament, oF te be placed |fringement of desigh patents 





on any article of manufacturt, the same | remedy against those 


ed 


pet 


mised 8 
1902. 


of surface orhamen 





consist in 


“A désign nia 
substance 


configuration of 


tation imposed 


j essential characte: 
ance imparted to a substante 
in its exterior outlines only. 
décorations formed by lines 


érefore, may 


painted, cast, or otherwise placed on or 


worked into any article of manufacture; ©f | alone, into which both its f 
any new, useful, and original (4) shape or) 


configuration of any article of manufacture, | 
(ete.). (Italies and numbers ours.) 3 
In 1902 Congtess amended seetion| ; . 
4929 Revised Statutes, supra, to read in|. he pecenes of a desi 
part as follows: | idea of that con avyet e 
Any person who has invented any new. | tion which one ¥ 
original, and ornamental design for an ar- | pm given we sunetance. 
ticle of manufacture (etc.). (Itlaics ours.) |@mbraces outlines only, no 
In Ex parte Fulda, 1913 C. D. 206 | decoration will disturb its ide 
194 O. G. 549, Commissioner Moore, hav | 
ing under consideration the preamble of | 
a specification reading: “A new, original | 939 0. G 
and ornamental design for an article of | subject. 
manufacture,” reviewed the history of|c. D 


the other in its ornament; or 


| “Par. 206. 
ign 


“a 


er 





(1) See Ex parte Cady, 191 


. 42, 102 O. G. 1294. 


CURRENT LAW 








Constitutional law—Equal protection—Statute aati 
season during drought for protection of forests agains 
classification— 


or might be, liable to cause fires, he may, by proclamation, postpone t 
of the hunting season and/or suspend the open season for the shooti 


a reasonable basis for such classification. 





Game—Open season—Sus 
of proclamation— 


as he may designate,” was void for indefinitenéss and uncertainty, 
statute did not empower the Governor to suspend the open season 





Corporations—Stockholders—Guaranhty of corporation's debt 

Consideration—Guaranty available only to creditors who ha 
A guaranty signed by 36 stoekholders of a corporation, by which th 

teed the payment of obligations of the eorporation, was available to a 

who had aawiegs 

but was not avai 

since as to such creditors, there was no consideration. 





regularly stationed” — f 
An accident insurance company could not avoid liability on a polic 


tained a boat house and a small bathing beach where bathing was m 
intermittent, and who kept one of his boats in readiness for reseu 
could swim and dive, and who ordinarily remained at the beach when 


was not, as a matter of law, a “life g 


ance of delayed rentals— 


set drilling has arisen or without of such necessit 
bréach of the implied covenant to UB , 
delay rentals after the necessity for euch offset drilling has arisen an 
to him, waives the performance of the itaplied covenant during the 
which such delay rentals are accepted. 

Orr v. Comar Oil Company; C. C. A. 10, No. 296, Dee. 26, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text tr this issue appears 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions 
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I ae Asriacarion op W 1AM SCHNELL. | 227, 160 0. G. 1272; Hopkins, Jr, 1923 
- Court of aT oat yeast Appeals. 'c, D, a& gt 0. G. 238, We ma aie. aie 
» NO. ntion 5 ee 
Appeal from ‘decision of the Board of| nt this point, by saying that in view of] sti), teacement x 
ppeals of the Patent Office. Serial | rulings in certain cases hereinafter re-| ty, rene ns pi my 
No. 22457. hacer Labembnt ferred to, no such uniform practice in| only on theary : 
Stuart % — “ACEY | LAUCHLIX» | the Patent Office in this respect is shown | ichteck. See 
uae. , HOM ty, for Sppellents 7, | have prevailed for a very long pe-! (0, 169, 841 O. G. 164 
HOMAS of counsel), for Appelant? of |riod of time. Certpinly stich rulings | upon by ‘the Board of 
A. Hostetter for Commissioner Of have not been sufficiently uniform for | case. 
Patents. ‘such @ period of time as to justify this The Co 


| of the specifieation ef particular m 
in the prie® statute to gut aay them 
ollow. 
su wea by 

| Commissioner Alleh to the committees of 

Cengress having the bill in charge: 

nde at thé present 


fi Nesigal 
‘nimber of different subjects to © 

he proposed statute 
removes all this specific statemdst, for the 


Tne 
as, oe ect of 


ho, with 
‘ . th terial, sent of the owner, apply the désiga secured 

being formed in marble or other mete: {to ‘any article of monutacture,” 

ture, to be either worked into or | Who sell or expose for eale ‘any atticl 

}manufacture to Which such design’ & 

ibe applied. Thetefore, if the rem 


Tr 
plicant at 
of mahi Spee , ahd 
nthe 
tatutes, prior 
“That @ patentable design may consist 
tioh adeh te de| § 
applied to an artiele o monet t 
ne 
Hicie s sét ferth by 


work on patents 
08 as Follows: 


| uration of Sthamentation e? both. 


| given to it as @ whole, or ih the orhamen- 

upon it withont reference 
to its general form, or in suc pt 
tion and orhamentation uP This, the 
ies 


imposed upon its surface, or in the union 
any | produce the given design. The same sub- 


exhibit tw 
patent, print, oF picture to be printed,|tirely different designs, ohe in its outline, 


ration enter as essential elements. 
Essential atributes of a de- 


resides in the 
tes the new appear- 


*|the apparent configuration of the su 





An Oregon statute providing that whefever it shall appear to the 
that “by reason of extreme drought the use of fire arms or fite by h 


birds of animals of any kind for suth time as he, may designate” is unconstitu: 
tional because violative of the equal protection of laws clause, in that it desig- 
nates hunters as a particular class constituting a menace to the forests, without 


State of Oregon v. Burckhard; Oreg. Sup. Ct, No. 1574, Jan. 8, 1981. 
pension by proclamation of Governor—Indéfiniteness 
A proclamation of the Governor of Oregon closing the open season for hynt- 


ing from a specified date “until ordered open by proclamation,” under @ statute 
authorizing the governor to postpone or suspend the open season “for such time 


definite period of time, but required him to “designate” the peried of suspension. 
State of Oregon v. Rurckhard; Orey. Sup. Ct., No. 1574, Jan. $, 1981, 


e of it and extended credit to the corporation im reliance on it, 
able to those ereditors who did not havé knowledge theredf, 


Bliss, Receiver, etc., v. Brock et al., Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27227, Jan. ¥ 
Insurance—Accident insurance—Drowning—‘“Bathing beach where life guard is 
against “accidental drowning while at @ bathing beach Where a life 
regularly stationed” on the ground that the owner of a farm on @ lake, who main- 
pur 


bathers in the water, but was away on an errand when the insured was drowned, 
ley. . 
0.; Minn. Sup. Ct, No. 28246, Jan. 8, 


Oil and gas—Leases—Implied covenant to drill offset welle—Waiver—Accept- 


An oil and gas lessoy who aceepts delayed yeritals before the necégsity for off- 
mie does not waive a 
vill offset wells; but @ lessor wh 


'|Requirements for Issuance of Design Patents Prescribed by Court)" 
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lien drafted 
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™ word ‘ornamental’ in place 


er statute. 


That it was not the intention in using 
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change in 

ntity unless 
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. 69, for & full discussion Of this 
See also EX parté Knothe, 1903, 
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fe court! 
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St. Story Patehment Company, peti- 

tong, v. Peterson aren Paper’ Geni. 
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¢ be algo eh 
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nity vay ‘dedi 
conhgersin 


98 
, re 
hd adornment, being new, 
enter ip same 
the hecessary attribut 


design, @ chahge in 
M 28 70° ehanbes 
the eSsence of the whole désign; but 
whén, though hew, they are distinet de- 
signs; tach stands upoh a separate foun- 
dation and can be affected only by a va- 
iene ‘ ne idontit oosen al elements 

oteover, the identity of @ design is no 
Seatroryt by its imposition Sete differ- 
ent substances unléss the inherent quali- 

es of the anh tga ause the outline or 

and, hene 
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61, 109, 







priser tnd, hot he Napertien 
ne e ? i ( 
eo old appearance to a ner SSanenl 
su 


aterial is 
not aloné sufficient td trea % 


a new de- 


ign. . ' 

“Former Commissionér Butterworth in 
Ex parte Traitel (C. D. 1883, 925 25 O, G., 
erp, oat oo as @ general rulé, to Which 
th my ra Rreept ons, that & de- 
sign ie naependént of the material of 

ich the aptiele of manufacture is com- 
pored ore at @ design is capable of 
being degeribéd oF delineated on paper 
without tedtrenee to the a used in 
the eqHathiction of w pe , 

Where a design ig the form or 
condiqurpuion or involves. the relative 
proportions of parts of an_ article of 
han’ ures, sa re f manufae- 
Cure welt nsenans y be diselosed in the 
a ication. Where, however, as in the 
Beye cait 8 esl i Toran ore 

ied to any article 
of Sulchene I fai ae if the stat- 
ute any requirement that the applicant 
Shall disclose his design as applied to 
somie. particular defin icle of manu+ 
facture, as tequired he examiner, 

, “Furthermore, I fail ta 


find any in- 
stance where the couftts have held a de- 
of 
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’ 
is not patentable.” [Ttalics quoted, 
he Foaniatant ne ssloner sine 


T 
ae: ; 
a gel therefore, that desigh pat- 


designe be ayueee only for embodied 


e having both the at- 
putes of attraetive appearance and of 
* comm 


" ree, the appearance hav- 
ie the -sipstion of enbarte ng the value 


hh thus otctipies a 
between the me. 
aving @ purely util. 

e odet of 


tri aa re 


inventio 
med te 


{ on, 






> 
Re a. purely “entheci Body or Similar Article 
s ue A former, the ‘applied 
oe an i 

s byt, } lattes, it tans 234 O, G. 873, the subject matter of the tion of the itt, tre that is, a dest n 
¢ qualities, its Very utility) design patent applied for was a design) which consists of the shape or configt- 
from fact that its appear-| adopted for a series of cut-glass articles| ration of an article plus additional or- 
anes 6 ttre mynees, nd henee com. | differing very radically in theit 5 Seen —_ obinson on Pat- 
it ve “fhe = os ' ™ - maenereng cerns oo Sr eS abae Inventions belonging to the first class 


Wording of Laws 
is Under Discussion 


The applicant in Cady, supra, amended 
his dee ee but sisted ‘upon setting forth 
in his specification that his rabbit design 
“may be applied to a bed quilt, hand- 
kore ief, ote ” and in Ex pete Cady, 
1916 D. 63, 282 O. G. 621, Assistant 

ommissioner Clay in a second decision 
sel the same invention pointed out 

t 

‘A Se design or meré pic 
ture is Mot the subjeet of patent, and 
it soee that the specification must not 
30 indleate. 


“It appears to be very difficult to steer 
a m , course between the extreme 
views of those whv consider that a dis- 
embodied design ié pptentadle and the 
examiner's sometimes too strict interpre- 
aoe that the Hoge patent ie for the 
artiele seal’ to which the design is ap- 

ied. Both views are erroneous. 

vention is not the article and is not 
the eanen PRR SB, but i the design ap- 
FLIED. When the applicant has shown 
the design applied to one artiele, he has 

filled the requirement of reducing the 
nyention to practice, and he may state 
ther art 


4 68 to which the design is to 
applied * and only if, the mode and 
eect of & application have been ren- 


dered obvious by the example given. 
[Italics ours; small caps italicized in 
original.] 

“In my former decision herein I fol- 
lowed the sulted in Ex parte Fulda (C. 
. 1918, 206; 194 0. G., 549) to the 
extent of holding that an applicant for a 
dasign patent may not be limited to any 
ohe specific article if his design is ob- 
viously applicable to other articles; but 
in 86 far as the Fulda ease held that 

@ applicant need not specify any par- 
ticulaf article to which the design had 
peen applied that decision was overruled, 
n the réading of the design statute we 
aust guard against reading the words 
‘design for’ therein as if they meant 
the same as ‘design of,’ since frequently 
ih the older laws we find the expressions 
acer to be grplied. or ‘design to be 
plated on’ aftticle. In Ex parte An- 
drews, decided of eveti date herewith, I 
have explained also why the word ‘an’ in 
the expression ‘design for an article’ 
Cannot nécessatily mean a singular and 
particular article, but must in many 
eases refer to & generic article—as, for 
example, a design fora dish would cover 
not only the partitular dish shown, 
but ail dishes to which the design is ob- 
viously applicable with the same effect 
as in = specific case shown, and by 
obvious y applicable is meant that it is 
fle r+ without further explanation or il- 
ul 
wit 


bike duis Spied eh 
Single Patent Said 
To Cover Use of Design 

“The examiner is right in his ruling 
that it i8 not obvious how the design 


oS 


sign patent invalid where the design cof-| presented is the design for a bed It 
sisted surface ornamentation, put er hankerehief. It does not present to 
without showing it applied to a speci the réadet’s tind the appearance of the 


| article of manufacture. On the contrary, bed 


& Dunn v.. Web- 
p. 902), affirmed 
ole for the Second 
@p., 522, Desi 


in Graff, Woghboure 
iter = + ( me ate 
v the Court. of App 
Circuit in 195. Fed, 
Patent No. 4600 , Granted May 26, 1909, 
to Graft, was held valid, though showit 

merely a border? section. The specifica- 
of this patent stgtes that the inveh- 
is fot a ‘new, Original and orna- 
mental desigh for border séetions,’ and 
the elaim réads ‘the. ornamental design 
fot a border section as shown and de- 


| scribed.’ No spéecifie mantion is made of 


any article of manuyfgeture to which the 
border section may be applied, nor is any 
shown in the drawing.’ 


Deéision in Fu 
Case Reversed 

The Commissioner in the. Fulda case | 
reversed thé decigion of the éxaminer, 
who had refused the peelcation because 
the drawing did hot shoW the design ap- 

liéd to any complete article of manu- 
aéture. 

In Ex parte Qady, 1916, C. D. 57, 232 
0. G. 619, in a decision by Assistant} 
Commissioner Clay, the decision in the | 
case of Ex parté Fulda, supra, was modi- | 
fied. .In the Cady cage the examiner re- 
jected the claim, whith was worded: 
“Thé ornamental degign for articles of 
manufacture as shown hd described,” 

In the specification applicant stated | 
that the same “was pda ted to be ém- 
bodied in vatious arti¢les of manufacture, 
such as toys, composition figures, etc, or 
as ah ornamentation for any article of 


| thdnufacture.” (Italies ours. 


The design consistéd of the picture of 
@ rabbit, called “Peter Rabbit.” _ The 
Commissioner held thet the ap ena 
per 
be applied, in qhy manner, to any- 
ni, atid refused te allow the claim and 
lication as quoted, hut suggested that 
it should be amended to read: “The orng- 
mentgl design for an afticle of manufac- 
tuté as shown and Micribea” gr “The 
rnamental design for a matwufactured 
feure as shown: and described.” 
In thé dééision Assistant Commis- 
sioner Clay said: ; 
“* ¢ * While the statute requires the 
applicant to specify some one particylar 
™ “ne exon te to ving pe en 
applied the design, it s¢emin cah no 
be seduired that his ahest be fimited to 
any one article, It is for the court to 
decide what other articles, having this 
figure eppodipe in them, infringe the 
patent. The applicant may, if he chooges, 
claim the design for an ornamental fig- 


ure, ‘ 

“It would seem from the Act of Feb. | 
4 180), téad literally, that if the ap- 
Heant petent4 the mre as a desi 
for a dinnér-card, n@ other persoh cov 
awtully ‘apply’ thé figure to a doll. No 
decided cose has been found to guide 
ys on yh pols er until some court 
has définitaly $y it will safer 
and, nk, if" re propéy for the ap- 
foant ta @ inh 6 specification that 
8 deslgn 8 use a the figure 
of ah enumeratéd nymber 9 articles of 

0 

hat hé has 


commerce, i mey not course say 
anything to intimate t atented 
the pletyre of varer Rabbit ‘pér sé,’ as for 

adorh a book, for that is 
purely the work of &n artist author and! 


thi 


a thilpiece to 


NE lit as appropriate to su 







dquilt or the handkerchief. Applicant’s 
objett of showing that the design is not 
cohfined to articles in three dimensions 
would be attained by specifying that it 
is applicable to a child’s dinner-card, as 
heretofere sugggested. I dé not regard 
@gest the form 
of the specification any further than 
hove stated and to further recommend 
e@ examiner to permit a statement that 
the design is applieable to other articles, 
naming different articles the applicant 
ean name to which the design is obvi- 
ously applicable in the sense above 
stated.” [Italics quot 

h Ex perte Andrews, 


tor Cc. D. 138, 


Papante—-Abpeals to Court of Cus 
ulings of the Patent Office h 
pesinn of tithe as to justify the Yeuty 
ng to construe the language of the 





squarely presented and presented for the first time to any tribunal other than | Mot be entitled to claim the configuration 
h h bees pea ' and shape applicable to the handle of a 
hone, ofthe Patent Omlice—In te Sehnell. (C. C. P, A.)—V U. 8. Daily 3586, pocket knife and disclose that he pro- -@ 
—— osed to apply it to a chair or table: But, 
Patents——Designs— . lif he discloses that he has invented a 
In the Design Patent Aet of 1902 the expression “new, original and ornamental | design for a pocket fenife handle of sive 
design for article of manufacture’ was meant to be as broad as section 4929 | ‘ler article | aise Tieatl y ro 4 knife 
of the Revised Statutes before its amendment, and cover the same subject matter; | the manner he @PpP ih . Tetiote he has 
inventor may invent at least three kinds of designs for articles of manufacture; | handle or ot aaen se ructice and has 
q)) Design for an ornamental impression, print or picture to be applied to an reduced his inve ? the a we think 
article of manufacture; (2) design for shape or configuration for an article of defined the a ald not be permitted 
manufacture; (3) design consisting of shape or configuration for an article plus sufficiently. b his “ieawine the applica- 
additional ornamentation; in class (1) applicant should be permitted to make | t? se a” ve uration design to a 
claim sufficiently broad to entitle him to exclusive use of the ofnament upon more | tion o k ife Tae le and so word his 
than one article, if the ornament when applied answers the requirements of the | Pocket "ly wake (ie same applicable 
law, and the design should not be the mere invention of picture, irrespective of plats on le of manufacture claim 
manner of use, but applicant should be required to show by appropriate drawing $° any des en for a pocket knife handle 
manner of its application; in class (2) applicant in his claims and specifications | tO thn ar article substantially as shown 
is subject to narrower limitation, and therefore he may not claim configuration | 0% f “ue eribed” would seem’ to “amply 
and shape applicable to 4 pocket knife and disclose that he may apply it to chair ee all he has invented 
or table, and he may not word his claim to make it applicable to any article of | €° : 
manufacture, but he may claim “design for a pocket knife or similar article sub- | Scope of Patent Act 
stantially shown and deseribed;” class (3) is more limited, and when illustrated Ie Said Apparent 
as automobile door handle claim may be for “automobile door handle ot similar | 48 Sata App f 
article,” but claim for “intépior fittings for automobile body: is too broad—In | , As we understand 4 the present pfae- 
ve Schnell. (C, C. P. A.)—V U. 8. Daily 8586, Jan, 21, 1931. tice of the Patent Office in applications 
? covéring designs of this class is substan- 
Patents —Designs— ' | tially as above indicated. If, however, 
It is the application of design to article of manufacture that Congress wishes | the views of the Patent Office tribunals 
to promote; applicant has not reduced the invention to practice and has been | are to the effect that the term design 
of little help to the art if he does not teach manner of applying his design; he | for an article of manufacture” means 
may be permitted to submit drewings of more than one article if his design | that a design is only to be applied to 
applies te more than one article and if it seems necessary and essential to use | one article and that the applicant must 
more than ohe drawing in order that he may teach the manner of applying the | claim only one article, we copes see 
same to, different articles; in submitting more than one drawing he cannot so | under what theory an ap neent os 
modify his design qs to present more than one design; the mere fact that he | mitted to say “and similar artic ~* 
shows design or glassware by drawing the same upon sguéers only does not Under that construction of rhe Ay the 
limit scope of patent and protection -under it to use on saucers.—In re Schnell. | allowange of the words and 8 Rr et ar- 
(C. CP, AJ—V U, 8. Dally 8896, Jan. 21, 1931. ticlep’ ie not only senereee tt tits 
Maddiebe Rratuity, not supporte: by any a ority. 
Patenty-Denignae- Statutes saad dea he permission by the Patent Office of 
eaning of é in section 4929 of the Revised Statytes indicating designs . mn 1, 
patentenia should Le eottyued in er Sti with the heaning of the enforce- [Continued on Page % Column 1.) 
Ment provision of the Doatya Patent Act—tIn re Schnell. (C. C. P. A.)—V (2) As illustrating the effect of the rule 
U.S. Dally 8686, Jan. 21, 1981. ling of the Patent Office on claims and whe 
—— | citeations in design patents, in infringe- 
Patente—-Design for putone fle fitting refused— af Ss |ment suits involving the validity of the 
Schnell design application for Interior Fitting for Automobile Body or Similar | claims and specifications, see Ashley vw, gf 
Article refused.—In re Schnell. (C. C. P. A.)—V U, S. Daily 8536, Jan. 21, 1931. | Samuel C, Tatum Co., 186 F. 339, 
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toms and Patent Apfeals—Designs— 
ave not been sufficiently uniform for such a | 

of Customs and Patent Appeals in reftis- 
esign patent statute, when the question is 
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Court of Customs and Patent Appeals Refuses 
Plea for ‘Interior Fitting for Automobile 








which preserved intact all i 
tefistice, wherever applied.” The appl 
cant had claimed the following: he 
ornamental design for a glass article sub- 
stantially as shown and described. 

Assistant Commissioner Clay, in a very 
well written opinion, said im part: 

“In view of these facts it clearly would 
be absurd and a perversion of the law 
to limit the patent to the one particular 
dish or yessel of other article to which 
the design is shown applied. To say, 
for example, that one who had invente 
a design for a tea set could not obtain 
@ patent on the design for a tea set, 
but must be limited to a design for that 
ger ee one of the dishes shown, would 

entirely out of harmony _ with the 
spirit and terms of the law. Though the 
patent show the design as applied to & 
saucer, yet if it be a design the mode 
and effect of which when applied to 
cup or sugar-bowl is obvious withou 
futther showing or explanation mani- 
estly it would not be reasonable to re- 
quire the applicant to take a series of 
patents to cover what is, in fact, one 
single, invention—namely, a design for 
dishes broadly, not narrowly for a par-| 
ticular dish. The principal value of 
many of the most beautiful designs re-| 
sides exactly in the adaptability, of the | 
design to several forms of articles. 

“In the expression of the law ‘design 
for ah article of manufacture’ it is not 
only necessary to note that the word 
‘for’ is used and not ‘of,’ but also to 
notice that the word ‘ah’ does not refer 
neceSsarily to a distinct and specific ar- 
ticle, but may refer to a class of arti- 
cles. In some cases, as in Graff, Wash- 
bourne & Dunn v. Webster, (105 Fed. 
Rep. 522) it haa apparently not been even 
considefed that the term ‘an aiticle 
means @ complete article, sinte a Bec- 
tion of a border of a dish was held pat- 
entable, notwithatanding the entire dish 
with that border was also  patent- 
able. * * * 


“T am clear that if any drawing can 
be so fhadé as to indicate on its face 
that the invention is not dependent on 
thé specific form of the vessel this ought 
to be allowed. In the present instance 
the drawing is proper and _ sufficient, 
The specification also is without objec- 
tion. The claim should be: ‘The or- 
namehtal design for a glass article sub- 
stantially gs shown and déscribed.’” 

In Ex parte Northwood, 1917 C. D. 
30, 236 O. G. 889, the. sufficiency of a 
drawing was under consideration. The 
drawing was in part dotted lines and 
did not disclose a full. figure of any- 
thing, 
held: 

“There is no reason now apparent in 
this case why the applicant might not 
be permitted to state in his specifica- 
tion that he does not claim the bowl as 
part of his design and contemplates plac. 
ing the pedestal on other articles. 

, The examiner ts sustained in his acs 
tion requiring that there be shown in full 
lines some complete article, including a 
base for the pedestal; but he should al- 
low some change in the specification of 
the. import above suggested.” [Itali¢s 
quoted. ] 


are illustrated by the design for glass- 
ware in Ex parte Andrews, supra, which 
was a design applicable to vessels of 
different sizes and shapes. Agreeable 
to the applicable reasoning in the cases 
cited from which we have quoted, it is 
clear to us that in the first class of de- 
signs applicant should be permitted 
to make his claim sufficiently broad to 
entitle him to the exclusive use of the or- 
nament upon more than one article, if 
the ornament when applied answets the 
requirements of the law. We can read. 
ily understand how a certain cone 
design, to be applied to certain article 
of manufacture, might not answer the 
requirements of the law if it was pro-: 
| posed to apply it to some article wholly 
different in size, shape and character. 
An_ ornamental Lge might aphid vi- 
ately apply to cut glassware and fail to 
satisfy the law if it was to be applied 
to a piano. The chief utility of a de- 
sign often rests in its adaptability to 
use on Certain sets of articles like sets 
of dishes or certain pieces of table sil- 
verware, etc, 


Test jor Infringement 
Of Patent Set Forth 


We think that Assistant Commissioner 
Clay was right in saying that the de- 
sign must be shown not to be the mere 
invention of a picture, irrespective of 
its manner of use, but that the appli- 
eant should be required to show by an 
appropriate drawing the manner of its 
application. We can find no fault With 
the action of the assistant commissioner 
in the Andrews case, under the faets 
of that case, in allowing the applicant 
to say the design was for “an article of 

lassware substantially as shown and 
Seseribed” and in requiring the appli 
propriate draw- 
his design Was 





| 








eant to disclose by an ap 
ing the manner in whie 
applied. : : 
As is so clearly set out in someeof 
the decisions quoted, it is the applica- 
tion of the design to an article of man- 
ufacture that Congress wishes to pro- 
niote, and an applicant has not redticed 
his invention to practice and has been 
of little help to the art if he does not 
teach the manner of applying his de- 
sign. Furthermore, we know of no stat- 
utory of other reason Why he may not 
be permitted to submit drawings of more 
than ofe article if his design applies 
to more than one article and if it seéms 
necessary and essential to use more than 
one drawing in ane that te may weeh 
the manner of applying the same to 
different articles. n submitting more 
than one drawing he cannot so modit? 
his design as to present more than one 
design. The mere fact, however, that 
he shows his design for glassware by a 
drawing of the same upon a saucer only, 
does not, in our judgment, limit the 
seope of his patent and his protection 
under it to its use on saucers. In an 
infringement suit, as we understand it, 
the test would be, does. the one com- 
lnined of infringe the art taught by 
the patentee. (Note No. 2.) 7 
If he has applied the same or similar 
design to the same or similar article or 
‘ articles 40 as to mislead the public, he 
If the Act of 1902 in its expression} has infringed. The enforcement remedy 
“new, original and ofnamental design! provided in the Act of 1887, supra, we 
for an article of manufacture” was! think, entitles the patentee to this degree 
meant to be as broad as section 4929/ of protection. 
Revised Statutes before its amendment, Limits of Vertoun 


supra, and cover the same subjéct mat- 
ter, it is obvjous that an inventor may Designs Are Defined ' 
invent, we will say for the purposes*of} The meaning of the language in séc- 
this case, at least three kinds of de-|¢ion 4929, Revised Statutes, should be 
signs for articles of manufacture, First, | eonstrued in connection with the meaning 
a design for an ornament, impression, | of the enforcement provision. If he is en- 
print or picture to be applied to an ar-| titled to certain protection under the en- 
ticle of manufacture; second, the design | goreement provision, why is he not entitled 
for a shape or configuration for an ar-|y gome appropriaté words, in the claim 
tiele of manufacture; third, a combina-| and drawing, to disclose all that he is 
entitled to, in order that others may be 
warned of the probable scope of ap- 
pligant’s invention? See Grant v. Ray- 
mond, 6 Peters 218. As was said in 
Ashley v. Tatum Co., supra, “the ab- 
sence of such a description in the case 
at bar has a necessary bearing on the 
construction of the patent and conse- 
quently on the question of infringe- 
ment.” 

As applied to the second enuinerated 
kind of design inventions, which is the 
| shape or configuration of the article, the 
applicant, of course, in his claims ahd 
specifications is subject to 4 persoat ay 
limitation. In our judgment, he wot) 


Assistant Commissioner Clay 
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For Automobile 


Fixtures Denied Kas 


Federal Court Construes Stat- 
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cedure to Be Followed 
By Applicants 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
the use of the words “and similar ar- 
ticles” in certain design claims would 
seem to be an admission that the statute 
should be given a broader construction 
than is indicated in the Guinzburg case, 
supra. 

The third class, a design which con- 
sists of a comBination of the configura- 
tion of an article and ornamentation 
upon the same, would seem to inelude 
the design proposed by the applicant 
at bar. It may be that there ate some 
features about the automobile door han- 
dle shown Which would be of sufficient 
orhamental effect to be patentable ir- 
respective of the configuration of the 
door handle. . 

As to this fact we are not advised and 

feel sure that the Patent Office did 
n®; éonsider the question from this angle. 
The applicant brought forward an appli- 
cation “for the ornamental design for an 
interior fitting for an automobile body 

or similar article substantially as shown” 
and he shows in his drawing an automo- 
bile door handle of a certain configura- 
tion and shape which, probably, to some 
extent, is ornamented by lifies, raised 
portions and indentations, for the pur- 
pose of ornamentation other than that 
which may be attributed to the gen- 
eral configuration of the door handle. 

Wording of Claim 

The argument of appéilant in this 
court would indicate that if he is allowed 
his claim on the drawing submitted he 
will be entitled to such a construction of 
the same as will protect him on this 
design when applied to all the interior 
fittings of an automobile body or similar 
articles. If his design belonged to class 
1 and could be appropriately applied to 
interior fittings of ah automobile body 
other than a door handle, and otherwise 
met the requirements of the law, he 
should be permitted to so word his claim 
as to bring this fact out, but we are not 
prepared to say that appellant’s design, 
being in part the configuration of a door 
handle, can be applied to any other in- 
terior fitting. It may be that it can. We 
feel sure that the combined design of 
configuration and ornatnentation of ap- 
pellant’s disclosure would not apply to a 
great many articles embraced in the term 
“interior fittings of an automobile body.” 
Appellant has ened hére seven des 
sieh patents to W. C. Devereaux, Feb. 19, 
1929, covering a rear light frame, a dome 
light frame, two door handles, two 
escutcheons, and a door Window regulator 
handle, and from his argument we con- 
clude that he desires that his claim and 
specification be givén such & construc. 
tioh as to permit them to cover all that 
Devereaux has covered in seven patents. 
From our understanding of appellant’s 
combination design, it is difficult to see 

appellant can justify a contention 

Mat he has disclosed the design for an 
escutcheon or a window regulator handle. 
Furthermore, while this question is not 
directly involved m the decision of this 
He, it was suggested in argument that 
‘it was probable that it should be held in 
a@ proper case that six of the design 
patents of Devereaux, supra, should not 
have been allowed because they were an- 
ticipated by the first one and resulted in 
double patenting. The holding in Graff, 
Washbourne & Dunh v. Wébster, et al., 
189 F. 902, would seem to support this 
view. 

Rights of Appellant 


The construction and scope. given 
herein to appellant’s claim and disclosure 
would seem to entitle him to nothin 
more than he would have been entitle 
to if he had adopted as a title the sugges- 
tion of the Board, “automobile door 
handle or similar article.” As above in- 
dicated, we do not think appéllant’s 
claim, when considered with his drawings 
and specification, should be given the 
construction he contends for, or the coh- 
struction placed upot it by the Patent 
Office. 


eals in its construction of the applicab 
oe and its reasons for rejection of ap- 
pellant’s claim, and differ with the appli- 
cant as to the scopé of the same, we have 
felt constrained to set out our views at 
length. 

Giving the claim suggested by the 
Board of Appeals and the claim pre- 
sented in appellant’s application the con« 
struction herein indicated, the decision 
of the Board of Appeals is affirmed. 

Lenroot, J., specially concurs. 


Qaty Rate on Ropes 


nd Pencils Lowered 








* Customs Court Holds Jumping 
Ropes Are Not Toys 








New York, Jan. 20.—The United 
States Customs Court, in a decision sus- 
taining protests of J. W. Spear & Sons, 
of San Francisco, and George Borgfeldt 


& Co., ‘of New York, reaches the con- | 


clusion that, for tariff classification pur- 
poses, jumping ropes are not toys. The 
court sets aside the collector’s assess- 


ment of duty at the rate of 70 per cent} 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, tar-| 
iff act of 1922, and rules that duty shouid 


have been applied at the rate of only 
40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1021. 
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Since we differ with the Board of Ape 











as Court Holds That Federal Securities and Other 
Items Must Be Excluded in Computing Taxable 


Value of Institution’s Shares 





State of Kansas: Topeka 


Banks, trust coinpaniés and mo 


Kansas Supreme Court has held. 


Tax-free mortgages, munitipal bonds, | 
Federal securities, and shares in Kansas | 


corporations which are exempt from 
taxation to shareholders are exempt 
items, the opinion explained. 

According to the Attotney General for 
the Kansas Tax Commission, C. B. Raa- 
dall, the decision means that many banks 
will be compelled to pay no taxes gaeegt 
on their real estate, and county officials 
have been advised to make whatever 
compromise they can with the banks. 





CITIZENS. BANK OF GALENA ET AL. 
Ve 
Tax COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
KANBAB. 

Kansas Supreme Court. 

Nos. 29900, 29901, 29902. 
Original proceedings in mandamus. 
BENNETT R. WHEELER, S. M. BREWSTER, 

Joun L. Hunt, V. V. ScHoLEs and 
Marcaret McGugnaGHAN for _ the 
plaintiffs; C. B. RANDALL for the State 
Tax Commission; WILLIAM A. SMITH, 
Attorney General of Kansas; JoHN G. 
EGAN and ARTHUR S. Brewster, As- 
sistant Attorneys General of Kansas, 
and WILLIAM J. Wek?Tz, County Attor- 
ney of Sédgwick County, for the de- 
fendants. 
Opiniéh of the Court. 


Jan, 10, 1931. 


Series of Laws Are 


Considered in Case 
Burcu, J. These are actions of manda- 


| mus, commenced to settle questions re- 


lating to taxation of a bank, a trust com- 
pany, and a mortgage company. The 
questions are of the same nature, and 
the ¢ases may be considered together. 

In the year 1924 the tax problem in 
Kansas was supposedly solved by an 
amendment ‘to the constitution permit- 
ting classification of property for pur- 
pose of taxation. In 1925, pursuant to 
the amendment, the legislature passed 
laws favoring classes of property with 
a vety low Yate 6f taxation. As fre: 
quently occurs, expected benefits were 
not fully realized, and some unexpected 
results followed. Chiefly because cer- 
tain results were feated which did npt 
follow, a speciél session of the legisla- 
ture was called eatly in 1930 to con- 
sider the tax laws. 

At the special session the law provid: 
ing for a low tax rate on moneys and 
credits (Laws of 1927, ch. 8326) was re- 

ealed. The law defining secured debts 
f include munitipal bonds, and provid: 
ing for a small ee tax on such ge 
curities (Laws 1927, ch. 327), was also 
repealed, and the following statute was 
enacted: 

Sec. 2. That all sectiréd debts as defined 
in chapter 327, Laws of 1927, which have 
been stamped and the tax fully paid thereon 
as provided in said chapter shall not be 
subject to further taxation until the, ma+ 
turity of such secured debts as fixed in 
the térms theréof. (Laws Special Session, 
ch. 19.) 

A bill to répeal the mortgage regis- 
tration law providing for a small tax 
on recorded mortgages by means of 
registration fee (Laws 1926, ech. 273 
failed to pass. The law relating to taxa- 
tion of shares of bank stock (Laws 1925 
ch. 276) was amended (Laws Special 
Session 1930, ch. 16). 

The statuté applied to returns of prop- 
erty for taxation for the year 1930. 


Bank Statement Sets 


Out Classes of Assets 


The tax return of the Citizens Bank 
contained a statement of its financial 
condition as vf Mar. 1, 1930, as required 
by the tax commission. A copy of the 
statement follows: 

Resources 

Loans and discounts..... 
Loans on real estate.. 
Ovefdrafts...... aes 

Other real estate owned........ 

Bank building, $1,500; furniture 

and fixtures, $225...... ep 

United States bonds on hand.... 


- $83,020.02 
17,801.00 

837.50 
3,300.00 


1,725.00 
68,250.00 


Other bonds and warrants ... 79,750.00 
Cash itemé and clearing-house 

items...... Set ASettr came 712.48 
Cash and sight exchange, legal 

resétve ...... ec ote chdertion 32,668.17 

TOM 32585 os eey eres oot Ok te 

Liabilities 

Capital stock paid in............ $25,000.00 
OE POMS oss onic coset coeds 25,000.00 
Undivided profits, net......... ; 1,050.35 
Demand deposits................ 158,854,256 
Time deposits........... ene ate 73,306.17 
Cashier’s and certified checks... 50.00 
Reserve for interest, taxes, and 

other éxpense, accrued and un- 

vege ete eee arate ae cae 2,803.35 
Other liabilities. 1,500.00 

A ye pis o'6b, ds oe eae SORT $287,564.12 


Appended to the return, by permis« 
sion of the tax commission, was a list of 
tax-exempt securities forming part of 
the bank’s assets and included in its 
statement of resources. The list follows! 
Registered real-estate mortgages 

on which tax had been paid pur- 

suant to morgage registration 


es ah il tae ar ie $13,118 

| Tax-free Kansas municipal bonds 64,750 
Nontaxable Federal land - bank 

bonds 10,000 


Nontaxable U. S. bonds and treas- 


Sy ER's 06ers cadeed ates ciate 68,260 
Total... 2s ee "$156,118 
Stockholders Informed 
Of Classifications 


The bank’s real estate and tangible 
ersonal property were assessed to the 
ank, and by direction of the tax com- 
mission the shareholders were assessed 


The ropes, the subject of | 0m the amount of the bank’s capital, sur+ 


this test case, were in chief value of | Plus and undivided profits, $51,050.35 


hemp. (Protests 387799-G-39922, etc.) 
In granting an import claim of the 


Yonekura Company, Ltd., Honolulu, the | count © 


less assessed value of real and personal 
property, without any allowance on ac+ 
f tax-free assets, which consti-+ 


United States Customs Court holds that | tuted approximately 54 per cent of the 


certain Stpanene hair pencils, taxed upon 
entry at the rate of 40 per cent ad val- 
orem, and 73c_ per dosén., under para- 
graph 353, tariff act of 1922, should have 
been subjected to duty assessment at 
only 45 per cont ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1407, act of 1922. (Protest 123671- 
G-10301.) 








Assessments on Sales 
Proposed in North Carolina 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 20. 


& 


Weed in the North Carolina Legisla-|is that the mortgage registration law is | 
eee, est | unconstitutional. 
. ieinia law; the other follows the Ken- | stitution relating to finance and taxation 
y statute and would impose a grad-|as amended in 1924 reads as follows: 


ture. One bill 


is based on the 


i 
uated tax on retailers, 


assets were Li 


gross assets. 
and its stockholders, and the trust com- 
any and its stockholders, were assessed 
n the same way. The mortgage com- 
pany appended to its return a statement 
showing that there were included in its 
gross and net assets real-estate mort+ 
gages on which the registration fee had 
been. pald in the sum of $467,143.72. The 
statement attached to the trust com- 
pany’s’ return showed that among its 
berty bonds, and shares 
in Kansas corporations which were ex- 
empt from taxation to shareholders, in 


the sum of $144,100, 


The affirmative defense to the cases 


wo sales tax bills have been intro-| of the bank and the moftgage company ! 


The legislature shall provide for a uni- 





an 


| invalid 


| $01 oh each 


The mortgage company | 





¢ article of the con- 


age{f-rm and equal rate of assessment and 
companies are entitled to 4 flat deduc-|taxation, except that mineral 
tion for exempt securities in computing 
the taxable value of thei shares, the} 


roducté, 
money, mortgages, notes and other evi- 
dence of debt may be classified and taxed 
uniformly as to” class as the legislature 
oe eee CR. S. Supp., art. 11, sec- 
ion 1.) 





_ Federal Tax Case 





Decision Itivolved Deduc- 
tion of Pro Rata Portion 
Of Tax in Computation of 
Invested Capital 


The Government has filed a confes- 





The mortgage registration law pro-/ sion of error in the Supreme Court in 


vides that real-estate rock 4 es, de- 
fined to include other instruments of 
seaentate security, may hot be received 


and filed for record until payment is 
made of a fee of 25 cents per $100 of 
the principal debt. On payment of the 


fee the mortgage and the note secured 
by it shall not thereafter be otherwise 
taxable. Holders of mortgages already 
recorded were granted privilege to 


on the amount due at the time the privi- 
lege is exercised. Thé contention is that 
the law violates the constitutional re- 
quirement of uniform taxation of classes, 
in that the law , discriminates against 
unrecorded real-estate mortgagés, mort- 


gages oh personal property, an ar in d 
property in, 


@ages on land and persona 
other States held by residents of this 
State. Tha contention is tnsound. 

he plain reading of the amended stat- 
ute is that mineral products may be clas- 
sified by placing oil in one class, coal in 
another, and lead and zine in another; 
and so oh With other classifiable things, 
including mortgages. An_ analogous 
question was raya upon. the attention 
of the court in the ec of Davis-Well- 
come Mortgage Go. v. Haynes, 119 Kan. 
1, 287 Pace. 918, and the court said: 

“The purpose: of the amendment is 
not that money, mortgages and ngeee 
= be grouped as a class by themselvés 

tated uniformly, but that they may 
be grouped in such classes as the Legis- 
lature mey find suitable, the taxation to 
be uniform as to the methbers of the 
same class.” (p. 7.) 

So mortgages may be classified for 
purpose of taxation if there is fair basis 
‘or classification. 

Thé problem of taxation of the real- 
estate mortgage has been before the 
ple of the State for years. 
ure tried to solve it by the statute ne 
in Wheeler v. Weightman, 9 
pe 60, 149 Pac. 977 (1915). Solution 
of the problem Was one of the objects 
to be attained by amending the constitu- 
tion. The elements of the problem aré 
matters of common knowledfe and it is 
hot necessary to déscant upon them here. 
After the constitution was amended, the 
o mieriee meee 2 cs Se 
solve the problem by mortgage rep- 
istration ke. The law ‘ves been in op- 
eration nearly ax years, and at the spe- 
@igl session of 1930 the Legislature ré- 
fused to repeal it. 

Under these virenmatancts, the denion- 
stration of unconstitutionality must be 
convincing to induce the court to hold 
the law void. 


Mortgages Found to Have 


Been Already Classified 


The pfincipal reason given by the Tax 
ommission for invalid y of. the clussi+ 
cation i8 that power classify hes 
actually been exercised, ‘mortgages of 
Kansas real estate, presented for record, 
have been segregated from other kinds 
éhd given a low rate, and other kinds 
are left to devagtation by the ad valorem 
rate. The following exaiep es are given: 
* taldent taxpayer of yereps the Sener 

o mor es on roper 
County anda the Stare of Nebraska, woul 
pai in the event his Kansas mortgage was 
é int ed, an initial tex of 86 ¢ents on 
éac Sipe of the Obligation sevured and 
3.71 on his Nebraska mottgage. If our 
ypothetical tagpoyer was the owner of 
an additional awnee County mortgage 
ailed to itgister it, he would pay 
$100 of the obligation se- 

cured. 

The nature afid economic function of 
the real estate mortgage, ahd consider- 
ations of taxation polity, are clearly suf+ 
ficient. to tacts uish that kind of mort 

age from chattel mortgages, The peril 
o the security consequent on failure to 
record will bring real estate mortgages 
generally to record, and these who kee 
heir mortgages off the record to avoid 
paying taxes; may be charged the gen- 
eral rate—if the Assestors can find the 
wortgages. 

Kansas may properly look to 
property in Kansas as @ source o 
nue. Kansgs re@l estate morte 
have a rather intimate relation to Kan- 
sas land. nd cantiot bé concealed, or 
removed to the domicile of nonresident 
owhers, Or holders, or depositaries. One 
interest in land, the interest of the 


able 
reve 
@es 


owfier, pays the inescapable ad valorem 
ren ere is no equivalent for this tax 
ack of a mortgage on Nebraska land 


held by a resident of thia State. 

The Tax Commission differs from the 
Legislature with feapect to what the 
proper amount of the registration fee 
should be, and because the Tax Cominis- 
sion thinks the fee is too Small the Tax 
Commission says the law is a nullity. 
The court is of the opinion that in view 
of the many things to be considered, the 
proper amount of tax was a legislative 
question. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Jan. 22. 





scribed by the C 


ao- 
The legis t 


s 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


ithe case entitled Daily Pantagraph v. 


U. S., No. 62. “We agree with the con- 
tention of the taxpayer that the judg- 
ment below should be reversed, so far 


as it relates to the question under re- | 


view,” its. memorandum says. 


The question, according to the niemo- | 


randum, is: “In determining whether 


ke 
| the benefit of the act by paying the tax | invested capital for the years 1917-1921, 


inclusive, of a corporation whose books 
of account are kept on the accrual basis 
aes reduced as a result of the pay- 
Ment Of dividends, was the Commissioner 
ustified in deducting from current earn- 
8 available for the payment of divi- 
ends a pro rata part of the Federal 
taxes ss 1 for the year in question, 
which could not be calevlated until the 
end of that year and which were not due 
and payable until the next year?” 
“We do not believe that the rule pre- 
ommissioner in article 
857 of Bogulitions 45 can be sustained,” 
he memorandum says. “Even when the 
ooks of the taxpayer are kept on the 
accrual basis it cannot be said that the 
earnings of the entire yeat can be uni- 
formly apportioned throughout the 
year,” it continued. “Many businesses 
may be the result of earnings in some 
months and losses in others. Congress 
@8 prescribed that the income and 
profits taxes shall be paid on the basis 
of an annual accounting period, and 
there is ho warrant for the assumption 
that the earning during the annual pe- 
riod have been uniform. Losses in- 


wipe out the income of prior months, 
It ephact be said that when the divi- 
en 


the amount of the tex had occurred or 
4 the liability of the taxpayer to pay 


had become fixed. Gonsequentl 


WAS Worsented in deducting a pro-rata 
roportion of the taxes as accrued 
he time the dividend. was paid.” 


Income Tax Is Urged 
In Washington State 


Sales Levy Also Is Suggested | 


In Report of State Coni- 
missioner 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Jan, 28. 






was paid the events which fixed) phe 
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Estate taxs-Power of appointment—General power— = 
Except that the donee of a general power may exercise it in favor of his 


creditors ahd thus use the property whic 
own use and benefit, there is no basis for ince 
which is subject thereto; for this ri e is all t 


reason of death.—Leser v. Burnet. 
931. 


ich is the subject of his power for his 


in his taxable estate property 
ek at passes from his estate by 


State Tax Decisions 
Kansas—Banks and financial ‘corporations—Constitutionality of 1930 act— 


(By the Court) The method of valuation is arbitrary, may have no relation | 
to value of corporate assets, has no real relation to value of shares, and tretiches | 
on the constitutional requirement of uniform and equal | / 
the court forbears making a declaration of uhconstitutionality—Citizens Bank | 


ual rate of assessment; but 


of Galena v. Tax Commission. (Ks. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily 3536. Jan. 21, 1981. 





Kansas—Banks and financial corporations—Basis of valuation under 1930 act— | 


(By the Court) Under the statuté of ultimate basis of that valuation upon 
which the tax burden is computed is corporate assets.—Citizens Bank of Galena v. 
Tax Commission. (Ks. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 3636. Jan. 21, 1931. 





Kansas—Banks and firtancial corporations—Deduction of tax-exempt assets— 
(By the Court) The taxpayer’s burden may not be augmented by inclusion 
of tax-free mortgages and municipal bonds, nontaxable Federal securities, or 
shares in Kansas corporations which are exempt from taxation to shareholders.— 
Citizens Bank of Galena v. Tax Commission. (Ks. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 3536. 


Jan. 21, 1981. 








wo 


State Law Is Held to Be Controllin 


In Determining Federal Estate Tax 





Court Distinguishes Between General and Special Powers 
Of Appointment Under Maryland Statute 





Where a person had the power to 
dispose of property by will, but could 
not exercise that power in favor of 
hie own creditors, the property waé 
not eudject to the Federal estate tax, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit hae held. 

(The publication of the full text of 
the opinion in th: above case of Leser 
v. Burnet began in the tesue of Jan. 
20.) It concludes as followe: 


for her own use. The construction in- 
sistéd on would, if adopted, practically 
convert her from a mere life tenant into 
an owner of the fee. She had no right 
to bihd this property for the payment 
of her debts, or to fasten those debts 
upon it; and had such an intention on 
her part been expressly stated in_ her 
will, it could not have been given effect, 
because not within the scope of her 
power of appointment. Much less, oo 


This conclusion follows,.we think, not! can such a result be constructively an 


curred in the last month of a year may/oniy from the general nature of the 
estate tax, but also from the history of 


the provision here under consideration. 
Revenue Act of 1916 did not provide 
for including in the valuation of the 


gross estate of decedent property pass- 


’ ntiy Weling ander a general power, even though 
flo not believe that the Commissioner sich peopesty might fave been subjected 
to the claims of creditors. 
at! Field, supra, 255 U. S. 267. In recom- 


UU Saw 


mending the amendment of the law to 
provide that such property be included, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, H. R. 767, 65th Cong., 2d Sess. 
p. 21, said: 
Right to Dispose 
Of Property Outlined 
‘A person paving & general power of 
appointment is, with respect to disposi- 
tion of the property at his death, in & 
sition not unlike that of its owner. 
he possessor of the power has full 
authority to dispose of the property at 
his death, and there seems to be no rea- 
gen why the privilege which he exer- 
cises should not be taxed in the same 
degree as other property over which he 


A State income tax and control of| exercises the same authority.” 


public expenditures .under & modifiea- 
tion of the Indifria and Oregon plans 
até recommended by the State of Wash- 
jngton Tax Investigation Commission. 

The State Tax Commission in its bien+ 

nial report suggested a sales tax. “Sep- 
rate and ef from the ndings of the 
dvisory Tax Commission,” th 
states, “the piste Tax Commission is of 
the opinion that the tax system of the 
State should provide fer an equitable 
sales tax, ee at revenue derived there- 
from should be applied to @ reduction of 
the property tax. 

In regard to a sales tax, the investiga- 
tion commission said: “Since our revenue 
plen is based upon the ability-to-pay 
principlé we cannot consistently recom- 

end the sales tax which departs from 

at principle. However, if exemptions 
are to be permitted in an income tax, 
thereby departing from the gbility-to-pa 
principle and freeing large numbers o 
citizens having gome tax-paying ability 
from obligation to contribute directly to 
the cost of Government and who are pers 


mitted to voté taxes on others, or if such | 
as 
to justify a temporary departure Pots | 


an urgent findicial emergency exists 


this principle, théh the retail sales tax, 
general or special, is the only alternative 
tax th at will produce substantial rev- 
enue.” 


Speaking of new sources of revenue, 
the vorert of the Investigation Commit- 
tee said: “The basis revenue system of 
the State should include: 

“A graduated personal income tax 
without exemptions on net income from 
all sources, 


“An excisé or net income tax at a uni-+ 
form rate according to o on the net in- 
come of all business conducted for profit 
in this State by vorporations, except that 
of insurance companies which are now 
specially taxed. 

“Severance or yield taxes. 

“Segregation of sources of State and 
local governmental revenues to the ex- 
tent that the State will derive most but 
not all of its révenue from sources other 
than the property tax.” 





Promulgated Jan. 20 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, Docket , 


No. 20640. 

The statute of limitations had 
barred the collection of the taxes in 
controversy from the transferor 
prior to the mailing of the notice 
under section 280 of the liability at 
law or in equity of the petitioner 
transferee. The collection of the lia- 
bility of the transferor was barred 
prior to the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. We have heretofore 
held that where the liability agajast 
a transferor is barred by the statute 
of limitations prior to the e 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 that Séc- 
tion 280 (b) (2) of that act does not 
operate to revive the remedy againgt 


the transferee. e therefore hold 
that the statute of limitations now 
bars thé assessment and collection 


of any liability against thé petitioner 
as transferee. 


EB. MoLaughlin Betaté Co., Dooket No. 
21285 


he petitioner acquired certain 
real estate in 1911 through the is- 
syuance of its stock therefor, Neither 
the fair market value of the rea] ¢@a- 
tate nor of the stock at that time is 
shown from the evidence. The réal 
estate was sold by the petitioner in 
1924 and the Commissioner deter- 


mined a gain on such sale of the dif- 
ference between the selling price 
and a fair market value on Mar. 1, 


1918, as determined by him. Held, 
that in the absence of the produc- 
tion of opplacaenety evidence on the 
part of the petitioner ¢s to the cost 
of the property sold or its fair mar- 
ket value on Mar. 1, 1913, the Com- 
missioner’s action is approved. 


William M. Lovering, Docket No. 81434, 
The loss of $91 138, sustaine Ne 
the petitioner in 1523, resulted from 
the operation of his business as a 
textile commission merchant, and he 
ix therefore ent: red to the benefit of 
the net loss provisions of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, 


Columbia Envelope Company, Docket No. 


$1604. 

An amount charged off in order to 
balance books may not be deducted 
as a loss where it is not shown that 
any loss was sustained during the 
taxable year. 

William HB. Metayer, Docket No. 85169, 

Certain stock owned by petitioner 
was worth ess in 1925, and the cost 
thereof was a proper deduction from 
gtoss income as @ loss sustained in 
that year. 


Frank EB. Beat, Doeket No. 86746. 


Where stock is sold hy an agent 
for cash and thé net proceeds thereot 
retained as a loan from the princi- 

al, the profit on the transaction 
s taxablé income to the principal in 
the year of its receipt by his agent. 





e report P 


meaning .of the act of Congress. 
is to be determined by the law of Mary- 
land, for, while we look to the Federal 
decisions, and in the absence of such 
decisions, to the general law, in inter- 
terpreting the act of Congress, we look 
to the law offMaryland as laid down by 
its courts to determine the effect of con- 
veyances executed within that State and 
relating to property there situate. Tyler 
v. U. £. 281 U. 

vy. White 176 U. 8. 484. And under the 
law of Maryland it seems to be well 
settled that language such as that con- 
tained in the 
confer upon the donee of the power the 
right to exercise same in favor of his 
own creditors. i 
that conveyance, it is true, ie such as in 


land gourt in 
890, 


will and dispose o 2 
manner as she may see fit by any instru- 
ment in the nature of @ last will and | 


ter 


ious oeeny across the appe 
alls had, under her hus-| 


path. 


It thus appears that the purpose of 
Congress was to tax property in rela- 
tion to which thé donee of @ power 
stands in & position not unlike that of 
owher, property over which he exercises 
the same authority as he does over that 
which "he owns. This could be said of 
property Which he could subject to the 
aymient of his debts. It could not be 
said of & naked power which he could 
ot exercise for his own benefit or for 


the benefit of his estate. 


We comé, then, to the question as to 


whether the power created by the con- 
veyance of arlés Carroll Fulton, the 
language of which we have quoted 
above, is @ genéral power within this 


This 


S. 497, 501; Warburton 


Fulton conveyancé does not 


The language used in 


moat jurisdictions would be held to cre- 


ate @ general power with right in the 
donee to exercise it in favor o p 
itors; but we are concerned, not with 
what meaning and éffect would be given 
that language generally, but with what 
meaning and effect is given it by the 
Maryand law as laid down by the courts 
of that State. Under their decisions, the 
language used creates, not a general) 


his cred- 


ower, but one limited to the extent that 
t may not be exercised by the donee for 


his own benefit or for the benefit of his 
estate or 0 
words, it creates @ mere naked power 
from whic 
creditors © 


his creditors. In other 
neither the donee nor the 
his estate can profit. 

This rule was laid down by the Mary- 


6 Atl 1a 1L. R. A, 545. 
ase land had been devised to Elizabeth 
, Balls for life, with power in her “to 
the same in such 


testamént she may see proper to make.” | 
Mrs. Balls, possessing a small personal 
estate but no real estate, left a will, the 
| two 
as follows: 
all my just debts and funeral expenses | 
to be paid. 
bequeath to my two youngest daughters, 
namély: 
Balls, all my property, real, personal 
and mixed, and all my estate of every | 
kind whatsover, and wheresoever sit- 
uate.” 
sufficient execution of the power, as it! 
would be inoperative as to real estate 
expressly mentioned without the aid of | 
the power. 
the real estate shou 
satisfaction of the debts o: 
trix, this was denied upon two grounds: 
(1) that the first clause of the will did 
not evince an intention to charge the 
real estate with the payment of debts, 
and (2) that the testatrix was without 
power to direct that the real estate be 
applied 


rovisions of which were 
I order and direct 


ertinent 
“Wirst. 


Item. I hereby devise and 


Elizabeth Balls and Sallie 
It was held that the will was a 


Upon the contention that 
d be applied to the 


the testa- 


to that purpose. 
int the court said: 
“There is another and an equally 


Upon the lat- 


Mrs. 


and’s will, only the power to appoint 


(that is, to name by will) the person or | 
persons to whom the property should) 
#0; and shé had no authority to devise 
it for the payment of her debts, that: is, | 
to incumber or consume it altogether 





benefit. 
reel poWer cannot be created in Mary- 
and. 
such as this, sufficient to create a gen- 
eral power els@where, creates merely a 
special power in Maryland for the rea- 
son that under the 
donee undér such a power cafinot exer- 
cise same in the interest of himself or 
his creditors. 
doubtless be créate 
pressing in the language creating it 
what is held to be implied in most other 
jurisdictions, Viz., that the donee may 
exercise same for his own benefit or for! of creditors under that law. 
the benefit of his ¢reditors; but unless 





alls vy. Dampman, 69 Md. | 
In that | 





ser- | 
ant’s | 





inferentially reached. It is manifest, 
therefore, that this first clause cannot, 
upon any principle, be given the effect 
eontended for.” 

In the later case of Price v. Cherbon- 
nier 103 Md. 107, 63 Atl. 209, although 
the precise point was not involved, the 
court quoted with approval as the Set- 
tled law of Maryland this language from 
Balls v. Dampman, and also cited with 
approval Com. v. Duffield 12 Pa. 477 and 

ales’ Adm’r. v. Bowdish’s Ex’r 61 Vt. 
81, 17 Atl, 1000, 4 L, R. A, 819, as sub- 
taining the proposition that creditors of 
the donee of the power have no equity 
in the property. he citation of these 
cases becomes of importance when it is 
remembered that under the general doc- 
trine the equity of creditors rests upon 
the power of the donee to appoint in 
Prince de Bearn v. Winans 111 Md. 484, 
74 Atl. 626, Price v. Cherbonnier was 
their favor. In the case of Galard 
cited with approval as holding that the 
exercise of a general power of appoint- 
ment did not render the appointed prop-+ 
erty liable for the donee’s debts. 

In the light of these authorities, we 
would not be justified in holding other- 
wise than that, under the law of Mary- 
land, language such as that used in 
Fulton’s conveyance, which would ordin- 
arily create a general power with right 
in the donée to appoint for the benefit 
of his own creditors, does not have such 
effect in Maryland, but creates a naked 
power from Which neither the estate of 
the donee nor his creditors can possibly 
This does not mean that a gen- 


It means merely that language 


aryland law the 


A general power could 


in Maryland by ex- 





4)—V U. S. Daily 3537, Jan. 21, | 


j test during the last two 
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Corporation Tax 


In California 
Believed Valid 


Recent Decision of Supreme 
Court Will Make Refunds 
Unnecessary, State Officer 
Believes e 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 20. 


In _ the opinion of State Contfollér 


|Ray L, Riley, California will retain ap- 


proximately $700,000 collected in cor- 
poration franchise taxes paid under pro- 
ears. 

Mr. Riley stated that his opinion was 
based upon news dispatches of the 


| Educational Films case decided by. the 
{Supreme Court of the United States on 


Nov. 12 (V U. S. Daily, 3441). The New 
York law is identical with that of Cali- 
fornia, he explained. : 

California banks, film companies and 
concerns receiving incomes from patents 
or copyrights granted by the Federal 
Government have contended ever since 
the franchise tax law went into effect 
that the Supreme Court decision in the 
Macallen case retieved them of any ob- 
ligation to include exempt income in 
the basis of theit State tax, it was 
pointed out. 

My. Riley declared that he based his 
belief that the California law will be 
upheld upon the folowing significant 
paragraph from the Supreme Court’s 


| decision in the New York case: 


“A nondiscriminatory tax upon cor- 
porate franchises is valid notwithstand- 
ing the inclusion of tax-exempt property 
or income in the measure of it.” This 
applies exactly to the California law, Mr. 
Riley declares. 





that the power hete is a special or 
limited power because of the Maryland 
law is to destroy the uniformity of oper- 
ation of the statute, as the lahguage 
used would unquestionably create a gen- 
eral power in most other States. We do 
not think so. The revenue act provides 
for the inclusion only of property pass- 
ing under general powers; and, if a will 
or deed, as propertly interpreted under 
the applicable law, creates a power 
which is not geheral but special or 
limited, it does not fall within the mean- 
ing of the act. Language stich as tised 
in this conveyance would create a get- 
eral power in Massachusetts; but, if a 
grantor in Massachusétts should include 
in his conveyance a provision embodying 
what, as we have seen, is implied by law 
in Maryland, the power would be tot 
general, but special or limited. And if 
this grantor in Maryland had included in 
this conveyance lahguage conferring the 
tight which the law of Massachusetts 
implies, the power would have been hot’ 
limited but general, If, on the other 
hand, we were to hold this powér to be 
@éneral merely because the langage 
used would create a general power in 
most jurisdictions, it would result that 
property passing under such a power 
would be taxable in Maryland, whefeas, 
if the donee were giveh in Massachu- 
setts exactly the same powers as the 
law limits him to in Maryland, the prop- 
éity. would not be taxable. Only by 
ee not merely the language 
creating power, but the effect and 
méanhing which is given that language 
by the law of the State which governs 
the exercise of the power, can uniform- 
ity in the operation of the statute be 
attainéd, 

The decision in Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co, v. MeCaughn (C. C. A. 3d) 34 
Fed. (2d) 600 is not in conflict with our 
conelusion. In that case it was held 
that. a general power was not to be 
deemed special betause property pass- 
ing under it could not under the law of 
the State be subjécted in equity to the 
claims of donee’s creditors. This is very 
different from. holding that a power 
which the donee*himself cannot exercise 
in favor of his creditors is to be deéméd 
general. The test is thé power of the 
donee under the State law, not the rights 


As to the property on Butaw Street, 


this is expressed, the power under the|the decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
Maryland decisions is not general, but! peals will be affirmed; as to thé news- 
limited; and being limited, it doés not! paper property it will be reversed and 
come within the meaning of & general|the cause will be remanded for further 
power of appoihtmént as that term is/| proceedings not inconsistent with this 
used in the language of thé revénue act. | opinion. 

It is argued that the effect of holding 


Reversed in part and remanded. 





BLOWOUT-PROOF 
TIRE has 


low-pressure 


the patented 
construction 


that makes it SKID-SAFE 


30% less air than other tires. 
No “breaker strip”—no side- 
wall hinging—no “internal 


complications.” 


Both carcass 


and tread are relaxed to func- 
tion to the fullest advantage 


—always more 


rubber on the 


road, more rubber to grip and 


hold. Skid-safe! 
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—goes a long way to make friends 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, CHIO 
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All Metal Type 
__ Planes for Army 


wo 


_, Being Favored 


e 





Construction Offers Saving 

In Weight and Increases 

| Speed, According to Brig. 
Gen. H. C. Pratt 





A definite trend toward all-metal con- 
- struction was. shown in a number of 
“interesting new military airplanes 
brought out in 1930, according to a re- 
view of activities in the material divi- 
sion of the Air Corps made public Jan. 
20, and there has been a “strong lean- 
ing” toward the monoplane style of con- 
struction. ‘ : 
Decreased volume of commercial busi- 
ness had the effect of turning the atten- 
tion of the aeronautical industry to mili- 
tary problems, the review pointed out, 
and “the Nation’s aeronautical engineer- 
ing talent is more fully at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal than at any time during 
the last three years.” 
Metal Saves Weight : ; 
Metal construction offers a saving 1n 
weight, an improvement in stream lining, 
and consequently an increase in speed, 
Brig. Gen. H. C. Pratt, chief of the ma- 
terial division, explained. Retractable 
landing gears reappeared in several 
types of airplanes, he pointed out. 3) 
“The greatest emphasis for the mili- 


creased speed,” Gen. Pratt stated. “To 
obtain this it was necessary to have en- 


tary airplane has been placed upon in- | 
| 


j 
| 


gines of greater power and efficiency. 
The trend has been to increase the power 


output of engines of the present piston | 
displacement by developing the maximum | 
horsepower possible from each cylinder. 
his has been done by increasing the} 
revolutions per minute, gearing, super-| 
charging, increasing the compression ra- | 
tio, and improved cylinder design.” } 

Great effort has been expended to- | 
ward improving fuels, the review pointed 
out, and a new gasoline specification was 
written. Development of liquid cooled 
motors, as well as of ethylene-glycol as 
a cooling liquid, was continued, it was 
said. | 

The following information was made | 


“—-R Sine ads 









Ruling in Fertilizer 
Case,to Be Tested 





Supreme Court to Review Ac- 
| tonef f. G. Crim Meduc- 
| ing Rail Rates 





| Chief Justice Hughes announced, Jan. 
19, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would review the case of 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Co., et al. v. United States et al., No. 
601, in which fertilizer rates between 
points in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania and New York were 
involved. 

| The suit, according to the jurisdic- 
|tional statement, was instituted by the 
railroads to enjoin and set aside an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of July 11, 1928, requiring them to re- 
|duce rates between points on their lines. 
The petition for injunction, it was 
jadded, asserted that the order of the 
| Commission was void on the ground that 
the Commission was without substantial 
evidence to support it, that the Com- 
mission exerted powers beyond those 





and adequate hearing. * 

The review is sought from a decision 
|of the District Court for the Northern 
| District of Illinois by way of appeal. 
| The court announced that probable juris- 
| diction over the appeal had been noted. 





| 


Record in Shipments — 
Of Planes and Parts | 
In 1930 Is Predicted. 


Expansion Ascribed to Prog: | 
ress in Commercial Fly- 
ing in This Country With- 
out Subsidies 


Progress in this country in the com- 
mercial use of aircraft without Govern- 


conferred by the law and that it had/| 
|denied the railroads their right to a full! 


Aviation 
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Abandonment of Entire Railway Line 
er & Western Proposed 
* x 





Objection Is Voiced to Examiner’s Recommendation That 


” 


Recommendation that the Ohio River 
& Western Railway be permitted to 
abandon its entire line df railroad, ex- 
tending for 42.2 miles from Bellaire, on 
the Ohio River, to Woodsfield, in Bel- 
mont and Monroe counties, Ohio, upon 
the condition that 11% miles of the line 
between Bellaire and Key be sold to the 
| Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati 
| Railroad, for operation by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, was contained in a pro- 
| posed report of Examiner 0. D. Weed 
|made public by the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission Jan. 20. (Finance Docket 
No. 8417 and related cases.) 


Protestants, not named, and repre- 
sented at hearings by John K. Sawyer, 
prosecuting attorney for Monroe County, 
asserted that by retaining in use the 
| easterly one-fourth of the line, while the 


| remainder is abandoned, the Pennsyl-|sylvania under 
| Vania would “bottle up” Woodsfield and; Sept. 15, 1928, in Finance Docket No. 


all the territory served by the westerly 
part of .the line and prevent its ever 
getting other railroad service, since the 


| Ohio’s line is the natural route from Bel- 


laire to Woodsfield. 

Witnesses for the railroad deny this 
and allege that the best way to reach 
the territory served by the western part 
of the Ohio’s line is by a line to be built 





Plans to Increase 
Trade for American 


Ships to Be Studied 





ment subsidies is largely responsible for | 
the increase in foreign shipments of| 
aircraft, engines, and parts which dur-| 


available by the material division of the | ing the first 11 months of 1930 exceeded | 
Air Corps: |1929 figures, and appeared headed for a} 
Development of blind-fiying instru-|new mark, Leighton W. Rogers, Chief of | 
ments was a major project upon which |the Aeronautics Trade Division, Depart. | 
work -was done last year. Tests were | ment of Commerce, stated orally Jan. 20. 
conducted of an improved artificial hori- | Shipments of these products to foreign | 
zon instrument, of the directional gyro-|countries despite the general depression 
scope, and of many other instruments. {in world trade “brought more to the 
Standardized Parts jcash drawers of American manufac- 

An outstanding feature of the. work |turers” between January and November, 
has been the attempt at standardization |1930, than in the same period of 1929, 
between the Army and the Navy of all) Mr. Rogers said. Exports of aircraft in| 
parts and equipments used by both serv-|1930 amounted to $5,557,804, he said, | 
ices, leading to greater efficiency of pro-| while shipments of engines exceeded the | 
duction and reduction in expenses. Elec-| valuation for the whole of 1929 and/! 
trical equipment was improved in many |foreign sales of parts and accessories| 
ways, new light weight landing lights|were valued at $2,174,133. 


| 


More Than 400 to Attend 
Fourth National Confer- | 
ence on Merchant Marine | 
For Two-day Session | 


j 
| 

Methods of increasing patronage for 
American ships will be discussed by more 
than 400 persons engaged in shipping 
and allied enterprises at the Fourth Na-| 
tional Conference on the Merghant Ma-| 
rine which will open Jan. 21 at Wash- 
ington, the Shipping Board announced | 
Jan. 20. The announcement follows in| 
full text: | 


Centering its discussions around “Meth- | 


have been designed, electrically-heated 
goggles for low-temperature flying are | 
ready for production, and necessary gen- | 
erating equipment has been perfected. | 

New types of military airplanes which | 
appeared during the year include the | 
photographic and attack planes, cargo, | 
ambulance, and workshop craft. Attack 
planes show marked digression from the! 
present military observation types, while ; 
a new experimental observation plane| 
has been developed which provides for'| 
seating the crew of three in tandem. | 

Several of the new experimental planes | 
incorporate the “Gull” type wing, named 
for the suggested similarity in shape to 
the bird’s wing. The.depressed center 
section allowed very good. vision, but} 
aerodynamic: disadvantages. may out- 
weigh the vision advantages. 

Distinet advancement occurred in radio | 
research, and satisfactory shielding re-| 
sults were obtained. Radio equipment | 
also was reduced in both size and weight, | 
while improvements have assured greater | 
reliability and simplicity of operation. 


Metheds for Industrial Use 
Of Corn Stalks Developed | 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

They Bureau’s staff and equipment at) 
Ames have been used in making the} 
sheets‘of fiber. A joint laboratory study | 
of how to make the board more nearly | 
waterproof has been conducted. 

This experience has brought out the} 
advantages accruing from such a co-| 
operative arrangement. By pooling the} 
funds, faster progress has been made 
than would have been possible if the 
two parties tried to work separately. 
The exigencies which have arisen in the 
design and operation of a factory were 
more easily met because of the freedom 
to choose the most expeditious of several 
courses of action. The Bureau was able 
to bring. in expert advice on related 
problems: The thermal conductivity of | 
the insulating board was studied by the 


Heat Division of the Bureau, the elec-!] 


trical properties of maizolith by the 
Electrical Division, the water resistance | 
of pressed board by the Paper Section. 
All of this work, and much more of a 
similar nature, was done in Washington. 

Certain industrial uses for cornstalks 
have been. developed. Other possible 
uses are being investigated. The work| 
is continuing, under Prof. Sweeney’s di- 
rection, with unabated vigor. The re- 
sults obtained are public property. 


Plans to Establish Airports 
In Three Cities Announced 


For the week ended Jan. 15, 1931, the | 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment -of air- 
ports: 

Greenwood, S. C.; Mineola, Tex.;M 
pelier, Vt. (private). 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed 
airports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 5, as the cities in question have es- 
tahlished the airports or have been in- 
definitely postponed. Established, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa; indefinitely postponed, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

(Issued by Department of Commevyce.) 


Present Rates to Apply 
On. West Virginia Coal 


By an order entered Jan. 19 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
35638, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Jan. 20, 1931, until 
Aug. 20, 1931, the gperation of certain 
schedules proposing to increase the rates 
on bituminoffs coal, carloads. from mines 
in West Virginia to Fort Runyon, Va., 
and nearby points:on the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railway. 


| ures made available by Mr. Rogers show. | 


| while Canada continued as the leading 


| period 1930. 


ont- | 
é 


Further Increase Seen 


The 1930 valuation of 11 months’ ship- 
ments indicates that there is ‘‘a very 
good possibility” that foreign trade in| 
these items will show that 1930 exceeded | 
1929, Mr. Rogers explained. The 11) 
months’ total for 1930 shipments of air-| 


|planes was only $16,676 less than for! ¢ 


the total for the whole of the previous 
year, he added. 

Manufacturers of aircraft in some in-| 
stances have not taken full advantage} 
of their foreign trade possibilities, yet | 
have been on the alert to secure a share 
of foreign business available in the face 
of strenuous competition, he declared. | 
Effort should be put into following up| 
initial business. | 

Complete aircraft were shipped to 23 | 
countries in the first 11 months of last 
year, Mr. Rogers’ statistics show, and 
eight new customers were added wit 
Canada and China becoming. leading 
markets. More units were’sent to Can- 
ada than to any other country, Mr. Rog- | 


|ers indicated, while China’s imports had | 
|a greater valuation. 


Mexico’s imports 
in 1929 totaled $1,516,000 for the first 11 
months, statistics show, but in» 1930 
amounted. to only $445,626 in the same 
period. : 

Shipments of complete .aircraft ‘to 
China included 37 units valued at $901,- 
272; Peru, second in the list, absorbed 
43 units valued at $756,654; and Canada 
bought 57 units valued at $666,778, -fig- 


Market for Parts 

Foreign trade in complete aircraft in 
1929 involved the shipment of more units 
in 1929 than in»1930, the reports indi- 
cate, but the valuations were $5,131,335 
for 1929 and $5,557,804 for 1930. Engine 
shipments in the first 11 months of 
1930 were valued at $1,623,789 as com- 
pared with $1,309,647 during 1929. Ex- 
ports of parts and accessories were 
valued at $2,174,133. for the first 11 
months of 1930 and at $2,008,112 for 
the same period 1929. 

Germany, as in 1929, continued as the 
eading market for engines, buying 30 
valued at $212,747 during the first 11 
months of 1930, the statistics indicate, 


market for parts and accessories with 
imports valued at $453,906 in the same 
period. 

Java-Madura was one of 1930’s new 
markets, Mr. Rogers asserted, while 
Peru increased its aircraft purchases 
from seven in 1929 to 43 in the same 
Engines were shipped to/| 
33 countries during the first 11 months | 
of last year, he added, while parts were 
purchased by 59 countries. | 





}ods of Increasing Patronage for Ameri- | 
|can Ships,” the Fourth National Confer- | 
jence on the Merchant Marine will be| 
| opened at the auditorium of the United | 
States Chamber of Commerce on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 21. More than 400 persons 
engaged in shipping and allied enter- 
prises have notified the Shipping Board 
hat they will attend the ferns ee Bos 
_ Speakers Scheduled 

Following an address of welcome by 
Chairman T. V. O’Connor of the Ship- 
ping Board, the conference will be ad- 
dressed by Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont; Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak; Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Ernest L. Jahncke, and As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover. Among the speakers for the 
first day, also will be Senator Wesley L. 
Jones of Washington, author of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, and co- 
author of the Jones-White Act of 1928, 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New York, 
and a number of outstanding: Congress- 
men who have become authorities on the 
merchant marine question. 

The conference, which -_ been called 
annually by the Shipping¥Board, has de- 
veloped a permanent character since the 
first meeting held in January, 1928. At 
each meeting, committees have been se- 
lected from among the shipping men. to 
consider various problems facing the in- 
dustry. Since the last meeting, such 
committees have been making studies, in 
some cases publishing reports, and all 
of these groups will present final reports 
at. this year’s sessions. These reports 
cover a wide range of subjects and many 
of them are expected to be accompanied 
by recommendations for legislation to 
bring the relationship between the Gov- 
ernment and private American shipping 
in better harmony to meet the problems 
of maintaining an adéquate merchant 
marine. 

Two-day Session 

The conference will hold sessions on 
two days, Wednesday and Thursday, dur- 
ing which time leaders in the shipping 
industry, as’ well as legal government 
officials will discuss the various problems 
for the benefit of the conference mem- 


bers. Besides the question of patronage | 


for American ships, some of the out- 
standing subjects to be taken up include, 
marine insurance, safety of marine work- 
ers, shipbuilding costs here and abroad 
training of officer personnel, liquidation 
activities of the Shipping Board, and leg- 
islative needs of the American merchagt 
marine. The last named subject will 

discussed by Congressman Wallace H. 
White Jr., Senator-elect from Maine, who 


lis coauthor of the Jones-White law of | 


1928. 





| 


Importation of Gold Last Year 
Reached Highest Total in Decade 





Gold imports in 1930 were the greatest 
since 1921 while exports. showed little 
change from 1929 according to data 
|made public Jan, 21 by the Department 


|}of Commerce... Trade in gold and silver | 














is summarized’ by the De 
follows: 

The total values of exports and im- 
ports, figured in thousands of dollars, 
and preliminary figures for 1930, cor- 
rected to Jan. 17, follow: 


partment as 





sylvania Railroad 





burgh at Powhatan up the Captina Creek 
Valley, passing through Captina and Al- 
ledonia, on the line of the Ohio, and 
then westward to Temperanceville, 28 
| miles from Powhatan. 

| Extracts from the examiner’s report 
| follow: 

| The Ohio is the successor of the Bel- 
|laire, Zanesville & Cincinnati Ra 
|Company by change of corporate name 
| effected in 1902. It is controlled through 
ownership of capital stock by the Penn- 
| Sylvania company, a holding company 
| whose stock is owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania. The railroad of the Ohio formerly 
jextended from Bellaire to Zanesville, 
Ohio, about 108 miles. The portion.from 





| Zanesville to Lawton was acquired by, 


the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Rail- 
| road Company for operation by the Penn- 
authorization granted 


| 7029, Acquisition by Pennsylvania 0. & 
| D. R. Co., 145 I. C. C. 399, and the por- 
| tion between Lawton and Woodsfield was 
|abandoned under authority granted in 
| Finance Docket No. 5808, Abandonment 
| by Ohio River & Western Ry., 131 I. C. 
C. 258, on Sept. 9, 1927. 


_ The railroad sought to be abandoned | 


is the remaining portion of the line, 


| westward from the railroad of the Pitts-| extending from Woodsfield northeasterly 


to Bellaire. It is of narrow gauge con- 
struction (3 feet) but a third rail has 
been laid on portions of the track from 
Bellaire to Mapleton, 6.09 miles, which 
permits the operation thereon of stand- 
ard gauge locomotives and cars. Be- 
|tween Bellaire and Gravel Junction, 
about four miles, the line is in the 
Ohio River. Between Gravel Junction 
jcent to Wegee Creek, which traverses 
a narrow valley with abrupt bluffs on 
j;each side. From Bellaire to Key, about 
5.5 miles, the line is gradually ascending 
and from Key to Woodsfield, some 30 
miles, it winds about the hills of a 
rough country. From Bellaire to Woods- 
field the line rises 1,740 feet and then 
descends 1,206 feet. 


Principal Stations 
On Line in Question 


The principal stations on the line, out- 
side of Bellaire, with their respective dis- 
tances from that city aresthe following: 
Shadyside, 2.5 miles; Key, 11 miles; 
Armstrong Mills, 20 miles; Beallsville, 
28 miles; Jerusalem, 32 miles, and 
Woodsfield, 42 miles. 

The line connects with the railroad 


| of the Pittsburgh and that of the Balti- 


more & OQhio Railroad Company at 
| Bellaire. The line of the Pittsburgh runs 
| southerly from Bellaire along the Ohio 
| River about 18 miles to Powhatan. There 
|is a line’ of the Baltimore & Ohio that 
|runs west from Bellaire through Barnes- 
| ville, Cambridge and Zanesville. This 
|line is only five or eight miles north 
lof the easterly portion of the Ohio’s 
line. Barnesville is about 20 miles north 
|of Woodsfield. There are excellent high- 
| ways all through this country and the 
railroad is paralleled by improved high- 
ways in nearly its entire course. * * * 
The territory tributary to the line is 
sparsely settled. Outside of Bellaire the 
population is only 50 or 60 to the square 
|mile, or some 12,000 or 14,000 within 
four miles of the railroad. Bellaire, the 
only city on the line, has about 15,000 
inhabitants. The population of Belmont 
{County is about 95,000. The incorpo- 
rated villages on the line with their re- 
spective populations are Woodsfield, 
|2,394; Jerusalem, 241; Beallsville, 555, 
and Shadyside, 3,084. 
| In the eastern part of the territory 
served the land is underlaid with a fair 
| grade of bituminous coal, although only 
'one mine, the Webb mine above men- 
| tioned, is now being operated. West of 
| Mapleton there is no present industry 
except farming, including dairying and 
{stock raising, and these do not furnish 
|much traffic to the railroad. The agri« 








cultural products, except tobacco, are} 


|mostly consumed locally. About 500 
tons of tobacco are produced yearly in 
the western part of the territory, which 
is shipped to Maysville, Ky., and Balti- 
more, Md, More than half the crop is 
trucked to Barnesville for movement 
over the Baltimore & Ohio. ; 
| The livestock shipped from the terri- 
| tory is also nearly all taken to Barnes- 
| ville and loaded directly into standard 
equipment on that road. That the ter- 
| ritory is a rather poor farming country 
is indicated by the testimony of a wit- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jhas just made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 20995.—Kistler Leather Co. v. Bal- 
|timore & Ohio Railroad: Rates on dry or 
| solid quebracho extract, in carloads, from 
Nev York Harbor Lighterage, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and Bal- 
timore, Md., to Elkins and Parsons, W. Va., 
found unreasonable, but not unduly preju- 
|dicial. Reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future and reparation awarded. 

No. 20981.—Gill-Virden Co. v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad: Less-than-carload 
rating of double first class, and carload 
{minimum of 16,000 pounds, on glass globe 
|signs, in official, southern and\ western 
classifications, found unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed one and one-half times 
| first class and 15,000 pounds respectively. 








No. 22188.—Hamilton Brothers Co. Vv. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Rate 
charged on artificial roofing slate (hard 





| December 12 Months Ended Dec. asbestos shingles), in carloads, from Gretna, 
| _ Merchandise: 1930 1929 1930 1929 Decrease La., to Gulfport, Miss., found not unreason- 
| Exports $273,000 $426,551 $3,841,207 $5,240,995 $1,399,788 — oF oe pees eueepe as to 
| Imports 2 309,809 3,061,369 399.2 237 992 | two shipments found overchanged. 
ee _ Oe pore heeds a 480 aet _1837,008 No. 21904.—Williamson Veneer Co. v. 
| Excess of exports: ..... $64,000 $116,742 $779,838 $841,634 : Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’ Upon further 
| Gold: ’ meee Tet eee ee hearing, findings in prior report, 159 I. C. 
MUIR ia a's. 5 Ace hd.s 055) 0 veae mi $36 $72,547 $115,967 $116,583 $616 Cc, ae nt wees on er and peel, logs, 
Imports . 82 8,121 396,054 66 * in carloads, from points in irginia to 
. a 106 2 ee __ 291,694 _*1046,405 Baltimore, Md., were unreasonable pre- 
Excess of exports ...... .... $64,426 S ae ene Y seribing rates for the future and award- 
> Excess of imports ..... $32,742 ae eae $280,087 $175,066 ing reparation modified. 
Silver: 
experts - $3,472 eens’ Ons 58s $83,407 $29,252 Reports of Examiners 
nports 2 66 7 2,752 63.94 9 | 7 paige 
Pe AA toch sarees as SE es 53.840 ene The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Excess of exports . $812 $1,890 $11,403 $1040! US ss 


*Increase. 


}on Jan. 19 made public proposed reports 
lof its examiners in rate cases, embodying 
|the examiners’ conclusions as to disposi- 





ilway 7 s 
A are some producing wells of gas and oil | 


| narrow valley on the west bank ofthe | 


and Key, about two miles, it is adja-| 


Easterly Quarter of Line Be Sold for Operation by Penn- 


| ness that the gross cash income from 
lthe sale of agricultural products from 
! Monroe County in 1929 was estimated 
at $630 per farm, which is said to be 
much less than the average for the State. 
| “The sources of income of the farmers 
lare stated as follows: Dairy 37, poultry 
| 29, cattle 14, hogs 4, sheep 4, wheat 3, 
and miscellaneous 9 per cent. There 





lin the territory served by the line but 
they furnish no traffic for the railroad, 
the oil being transported by pipe line. 
| Some second-growth timber furnishes a 
few carloads of ties and other: forest 
| products. There are also several lime- 
| stone®quarries in the vicinity of Woods- 
field producing stone for road building, 
| but none is being shipped on the rail- 
road. There are no m/nufacturing in- 
dustries on the line west of Bellaire. 

| The principal industries at Bellaire 
| are the manufacture of glass and enamel 
| wares and the crushing of furnace slag, 


‘Hold-over’ Postal 
Positions Opposed 


} 
| 





'Mr. Maas Would Require Post- 
| masters to Be Confirmed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

not intend to recommend to the Presi- 
dent a postmaster’s reappointment, .an 
lexamination for a new appointment 
should immediately be called and the va- 
cancy filled as expeditiously as possible. 
If it is intended to reappoint a post- 
master his name should promptly be sent 
to the Senate so that body may pass on 
[the appointment. It is nothing short of 
| conspiracy to hold a postmaster in office 
|after his term has expired and at the 
| same time withhold the submission of his | 
iname from the Senate, especially when 
the question has been raised as to the 
postmaster’s fitness for the office or as 
|to his conduct in the office. : 

In justice to holdover postmasters, 1n 
| due regard to prerogatives of the United 
| States Senate, and in fairness to the 
| public, if the Executive wishes to retain 
|such a postmaster, the appointment 
should be submitted to the Senate, where | 
|the facts may be passed upon. Failure 
lto do this certainly gives grounds for 
| suspicion. Any postmaster whose offi- 
|cial conduct has been questioned would 
| of course insist on vindication before the 
| Senate if he had nothing to fear in an 
| impartial review. 

Postmaster General’s Duty 

A Postmaster General who insists on 
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Deeper Channel 


In Florida Asked 





War Department Urged to Ex- 
tend 30-foot Depth at 
Pensacola Harbor 





The extension of the present 30-foot 
channel in the Pensacola, Fla., Harbor, 
to railroad terminals in the harbor was 
advocated at a hearing Jan. 20 before 
the Rivers and Harbors Board of the De- 
partment of War in the Munitions Build- 
Ing, Washington, D. C 

Those who appeared at the hearing in 
favor of the proposal were: Colonel F. G. 
Jonah and Howard Humphries, respec- 
tively, chief engineer and superintendent 
of terminals of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Lines; J. R. Skillman, assist- 
ant general attorney of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad; P. W. Reed, Secre- 
jtary and manager, of the. Pensacola 
'Chamber of Commerce and Representa- 


itive Yon (Dem.), of Tallahassee, Fla. 





the latter being now the most important. 


Between Gravel Junction and Key coal 
mining is the only industry. The ship- 
ments of slag in and out of Bellaire are 
about 5,400 cars a year. The Webb coal 
mine was opened in 1913 and during the 
last five years its output has averaged 
abvut 7,118 cars a year. Two other coal 
mines two or three miles west of the 
Webb mine are expected to be opened 
when conditions warrant. 


Operation Expenses 


Termed Excessive 


It is desired to abandon and dismantle 
the line from. Key to Woodsfield, 30.73 
miles, on. account of lack of sufficient 
traffic, particularly considering the ex- 
pensive operation and maintenance of the 
road, due te heavy grades, extensive 
bridge construction and excessive curva- 
ture. Grades on this section are as high 
as 3.60 per cent and average about 2.40 
per cent. While the line is straight for 
nearly 20 miles there are sharp curves on 
the remainder, some of them being as 
high as 18 degrees. On the entire line 
the curvature is equivalent to a complete 
circle in every 1.49 miles. 

On account of these heavy grades and 
curves trains of more than 10 to 12 
cars can not well operate on the line, 
whereas on low-grade lines trains of 
100 or more cars are hauled. There are 
64 bridges on the line having an ag- 
gregate length of 6,239 feet and with an 
average height from base of rail to 
ground of 16 feet. 
bridges are of steel construction, the re- 
mainder being frame trestles, one of 
which is 500 feet long and 32 feet from 
rail to ground. * * * 

The record indicates that there is not 
sufficient traffic to support the line in 
question between Key and Woodsfield 
and that its operation is a burden upon 
the resources of the Ohio and upon in- 
terstate commerce. The discontinuance 
of operation on the line may inconven- 
ience to some extent the communities 
served but as they do not furnish suffi- 
cient traffic to support the line they can 
not reasonably expect its continued op- 
eration. 
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New Steamship 
Service Planned 
For African Port 


Interior Trade of Belgian 
Congo and Northern Rho- 
desia to Be Diverted to 
New Railway Line 








A Belgian and an Italian steamship 
company will open respective services to 
provide transportation facilities for the 
interior trade of the Belgian Congo and 
Northern Rhodesia, since the opening of 
the Benguella-Lobito railway line early 
this Spring, according to a statement just 
made by the Department of Commerce. 
The statement, based on reports received 


| by the Department, follows in full text: 


With the opening of the Benguella- 


Lobito Bay railway line early this Spring, 
it is expected that a great portion of 
the interior trade of the Belgian Congo 
and Northern Rhodesia, which has. previ- 
ously reached its destination by ojher 
routes, will now be diverted to take @d- 
vantage of this new and more simple 
connection through Portuguese Wes 
Africa, according to a oe to the 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner DuWayne G, Clark, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


A saving of considerable time seems 
to be assured and, in order to profit by 
this new railway line, it has been re- 
ported that one Belgian steamship com- 
pany has decided to begin a 12-day serv- 
ice from Antwerp to Lobito Bay, calling 
at Lisbon and Santa Cruz. It is further 
understood that an Italian company has 
made plans to operate a service between 
Trieste and Lobito Bay and, while no 
definite word has been published, the 
English lines serving this section of the 
continent are fully expected to enlarge 
and concentrate ships at this coming 
West African port. 





Awards in Patent Claims 
Made to German Nationals 


Tentative awards totaling more than 
$500,000 were entered on Jan. 14 in 
favor of German, Hungarian and Aus- 


ment of War Claims Act of 1928 by, 
James W. Remick, the War Claims Ars 


biter, according to an announcement re« 
cently made. 


The majority of the awards were mada 
to German nationals in patent claims, 
These awards, including interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum from July 
2, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1928, amounted ta 
$420,977.20. The total awards, includ- 
img interest, entered in favor of Hun- 
garian nationals were $44,174.07 and 
awards aggregating $44,620.97 were 
made to Austrian nationals. 











lretaining a postmaster, in spite of the 
fact that such reappointment not only 
has not been recommended but has on 
the contrary been opposed because the 
question of fitness for reappointment 
has been raised, should certainly seek 
approval of this unusual course, by the 
United States Senate, where the Consti- 
tution places both the right and duty to 
pass on such a matter. , 

A Pestmaster General who conspires 
to thwart the purpose of the law by re- 
fusing an official review of the facts in 
this manner is derelict in his duty. 

Since, however, this situation does ex- 
ist, and could lead to the further situa- 
tion where the Executive could circum- 
vent the Constitution, were he so minded, 
by holding over indefinitely any or all 
postmasters without appointment or ref- 
erence to the Senate, it appears heces- 
sary to make mandatory the vacating of 
postmasterships a reasonable length of 
time after his term has expired. It is a 
fair, just measure. There is no reason 
for keeping a postmaster in office even 
a year after his term has expired if there 
is any reason why his name should not 
| be submitted to the Senate. 

The fear that the Senate would riot 
confirm a given appointment is all the 
more reason for declaring the office va- 
cant. Certainly a year is ample time to 
investigate any charges as to a postmas- 
ter’s right to reappointment. After that 
the Senate should be given the opportu- 
nity to decide, otherwise there is_cer- 
tainly the right to assume that the Exec- 
utive has something to conceal from the 
Senate or he has no confidence in their 
exercising their constitutional preroga- 
tive fairly. The first assumption would 
be a reflection on the Executive and the 
second a reflection on the Senate. Any- 
way, it is high time that this pernicious 
practice be stopped. 








Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


|tion of the cases, which are summarized | 


| STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 





las follows: 

No. 23859.—O. P. French & Sons Co. v. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, 
from Bethlehem, Hokendauqua, and Read- 
ing, Pa., to Woonsocket, R. I., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23521.—Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce on behalf of Shearman Concrete 
Pipe Co. v. St. Louis Southwestern Railway. 
Rate on concrete sewer pipe, in carloads, 
from Shreveport, La., to Tyler, Tex., found 
unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation awarded. 

No, 23396.—Western Shade Cloth Co. v. 
Columbia, Newberry & Lawrence Railroad. 
Rates on print cloth in less-than-carloads 
and carloads, from Goldville, S. C., to Chi- 


cago, Ill., found not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
No, 23519.—Crane Enamelware Co. v. 


Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates on angular 
; Steel grit, in carloads, from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Galion and Mansfield, Ohio, to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23473.—Rudy-Partick Seed Co. v. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. Carload 
rates charged on numerous shipments of 
sudan grass seed and poultry feed, from cer- 
tain points in Texas and Karfsas to Kansas 
City, Mo., there mixed in transit and the 
products subsequently reshipped to desti- 
|nations in Oklahoma found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 23782.—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., Ine. v. Frankfort & Cincinnati Rail- 
road, Rates charged on lumber, in carloads, 
from Zama, Miss., to Frankfort, Ky., found 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 8.] 





| 


Rates on roofing slag, in carloads, | 


MILLIONS 


# 


Buyers of fire insurance indirectly but actually 
contribute a vast sum—approximately 30 


million dollars 


which are of a special nature and in addition 
to the regular taxes borne by insurance com- 
panies. Such taxes are a burden upon the 
premium of the policyholder, notwithstanding 


| 
' 
} 


annually—in taxes, most of 


they are collected from the companies. 


The original purpose of taxes on the premiums 
paid by policyholders was to maintain state 


supervision of the business. However, such 


supervision now uses but a few cents of each 
dollar so collected. The balance goes into 
the general funds of the states. 





: : 2 Special state taxes now levied 
on policyholders through insurance com- 
panies should not be considered as a 
source of general revenue, but should 
| be»reduced to the total in each state 
which will adequately support such 
state's departmental supervision: : : "* 


Add to the Cost of a 


These special and regular state taxes are 
factors in the cost of insurance. The opinion 
of the Chamber of Commerce. of the United 
States has been expressed as follows: 


companies transact by far the greater portion 

of the fire insurance business of the country. 

They want you to realize this tax situation and 
its effect upon the cost of your insurance. 





Stock Fire Insurance 
Companies are Represented 


by Capable Agents in Your 
Community 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ay2 West Adams Street Merchants Exchange Bldg, 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
$$$ $$ LI 
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Indiana Ruling ! 
On Securities of | 


Life Companies 


Bonds of Joint Stock Land 
Banks Held Not Eligible 
For Deposit by Domestic 
Companies - 





State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 20. 
Bonds of Joint Sto¢k Land Banks are 
not eligible for deposit by Indiana life 
insurance companies, Attorney General 
James M. Ogden has just held in an 
opinion addressed-to the State Insurance 

Commissioner, John C. Kidd. 

Mr. Ogden explained that a statute 
enacted in 1919 authorized such invest- 


ments but a 1929 amendment to the life; 


insurance company act naming the types 
of securities in which investments could 
be made by life companies did not in- 
clude Joint Stock Land Bank bonds and 
-gntained a section repealing inconsist- 
bit legislation. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have before me the re- 
quest submitted by your predecessor as 
to whether bonds of Joint Stock Land 


Banks are eligible for deposit by Indiana! 


life insurance companies. 
Law Was Amended 
Section 22 of the Act of the General 
Assembly of Indiana of 1899 for the in- 


. corporation of life insurance companies 


on either the stock or mutual plan limits 
the types of securities in which such 
companies may invest. Acts of 1899, 
page 38. This section was amended in 
1905. Acts.of 1905, page 181. 
further amended in 1921. } 
page 574. It was further amended in 
1925. Acts of 1925, page 400. It was 
further amended in 1929. Acts of 1929, 
page 17. 

In the meantime the General Assem- 
bly in 1919 enacted an additional inde- 
pendent piece of legislation providing 
as follows: 


“That any life insurance, fire insurance, | 


livestock insurance, casualty or accident 
insurance, or bonding or surety company, 
or trust company, or savings bank, now 
or hereafter organized under the laws 


~«-of the State of Indiana, in addition to 


the investment of its funds as now pro- 
vided by law, be and hereby is author- 
ized and empowered to invest its funds 
in the bonds issued by any Federal land 


bank or joint stock land bank organized | 


under the Federal Farm Loan Act.” 


Repealed In 1929 


Acts of 1919, page 688.—This act, of | 


course, modified the above section 22 of 


*the Act of 1899, supra, as it then ex- 


» the above-mentioned 
1921 amendment of section 22, supra,) 


' 


isted, so as to permit investments in 
securities. The 


did not contain a clause repealing in- 
consistent legislation, but the amend- 
ments of 1925 and 1929 both do con- 
tain sections repealing inconsistent leg- 
islation. The provision of the 1929 


‘@mendment is in part as follows: 


¥ 
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All investments of any life insurance. 
company organized under the provisions 
of this act, in order to be eligible for 
deposit under section ten (10) of this 
act, must be made as follows: 

Acts 1929, page 17.—Thereafter fol- 


lows a list of types of securities in which | 


such investments may be made, but in 
which list is not included the bonds of 
joint-stock land. banks. I think, there- 
fore, the Act of 1919, supra, must be 
considered as repealed by the 1929 Act 
above referred to, in so far as it applies 
to investments by life insurance compa- 
nies organized under the Indiana Act 
of 1899, supra, and 
thereof. It 

that the bonds of qoret stock Jand banks 


are not now eligible for deposit by such: 


companies in providing the deposits re- 
quired by law. : 


Muscle Shoals Delay 
Is Blamed on Senate 


Representative Reece Says 
House Proposals Ignored 


“Entire responsibility for.any delay 
in meetings and progress of Muscle 
Shoals conferences” was placed on the 
Senate by Representative Reece (Rep.), 
of Johnson City, Tenn., a House con- 
feree, in a statement just issued. 


This statement ¢ame after the intro-,| 


duction Jan. 17 of a resolution (H. Res. 
340) to discharge the present House 
conferees on Muscle Shoals and appoint 
new ones, according to the statement. 
y Mr. Reece said the House conferees 
Wave offered several far-reaching com- 
promise proposals “which furnished the 


bases of getting together, but all of¢ 


them have been brushed aside by Sen- 
ate conferees with no real compromise 
offer in return.” 

Mr. Reece’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Senate conferees are entirely re- 
sponsible for any delay in meetings and 
progress of Muscles Shoals conferences. 
The House conferees suggested at the 
last meeting that final action be taken 
and reported to the respective Houses. 
But Sentor Norris walked out and the 
final report as desired by House con- 
ferees could not be made. We are ready 
to meet any time and hope that the 
Senate chairman may call a meeting as 
soon a8 practicable. The House con- 
ferees have offered several far reaching 
compromise proposals which furnished 
real bases of getting together, but all of 
them have been brushed aside by Senate 
conferees with no real compromise offer 
in return. ' 


Pennsylvania Insurance 


Officers Are Appointed 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 20. 
Dr. A. M. Northrup, Wilkes-Barre, 
has been appointed Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, succeeding Peter Glick. 
oi Pittsburgh, Governor-elect Gifford 
Pinchot announced Jan. 19. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
conaisting now of Payl W. Houck, chair. 
man; Joseph Fleitz, and John Morrison, 
is to have az its members Arthur C. 
Dale, Bellefonte; William J. Burchinal, 
Smithfield; and Edward J..Hunter, Phila- 
Per hbia. 

‘ Mr. Pinchot appointed W. Jack Stiteler 
Jr.| Harrisburg, to be manager of the 
Mtate Insurance Fund, succeeding Philip 
H. Dewey. who in May becomes Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs, 


It was} 
Acts of 1921,! 


acts amendatory | 
is my opinion, therefore, | 


AvuTiorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PusLisHeED WitHoUD COMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY 


Public Utilities 






Tax on Municipal | 


Utilities Is Sought| Revision of Broadcasting Structure 
Is Suggested in Report to Congress 


Bill Offered in State of Wash- 
ington Would Impose Levy 
On Earnings 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Jan. 20. 
A bill providing for taxation of the 
gross earnings wf publicly owned public 
utilities has been introduced in the Sen- | 
ate (S. 24) by request of the Tax In-| 
vestigation Cammission. } 
The term “utility,” for the purpose of | 





ing and heating system, water system, 


clude. any city, town, port district *| 


water district. 

The measure provides that every mu- | 
nicipal corporation shall annually pay to 
the State “for the privilege of exercis- 
ing its franchise, right or authority to} 
own or operate each utility” a tax of 5 
per cent of the gross earnings. Deduc- | 
tions may be made of funds derived from 
taxes and from Federal, State or mu-| 
nicipal bonds, together with a “reason- 
able allowance” for depreciation provided 
it is actually charged off. 


Compulsory Statute 
On Investments of 
Life Insurers Urged 





| 


North Dakota Bill Would Re- | 

quire Companies to Invest 
75 Per Cent of Reserves 
In State 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Jan. 20. 


A bill (S. B. 9) to require life insur- 
ance companies, other than 
benefit societies, having 
North Dakota business 





fraternal 
reserves on 
in excess of 


the act, is defined to include “any elec-| cation and entertainment ll as fo 
tric light and power system, gas light-| public sélf-expression is the objective in 


street railway or other transportation | asserts. 
system, golf course, auditorium, port fa-| brings out, 
cilities and system, owned or operated | nature and } 2 
by any municipal corporation of the|practicabilities combine to restrict the 
State of Washington,” and the term,| free and untrammeled use of this modern 
“municipal corporation” is made to. in- | iacility.” 


| ments. 


$5,000, to invest a sum equivalent to 75 | 


| per cent of such reserves in North Da- 
| kota securities and 1eal estate has been 
| introduced in the State Legislature by 
| Senator Walter Bonc. It has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Insurance. 

The compulsory investments could be 
made in bonds issued under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, seeured by unencum- 
bered North Dakota real estate; bonds 
of the State or of any county, city, town, 
|} school district or other subdivisic 
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Radio 





* 


Consulting ‘Engineer Advises “Evolutionary? Recasting of | 


| ing _the week ended Jan. 10, including | 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 


Scientific, Economic, Political, Administrative and Legisla- 


tive Phases, 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
as well as for! 


the use of this utility, Comdr. Craven 
Unfortunately, however, he} 
“the limitations imposed by 
those resulting from technical 


Comdr. Craven’s specific recommen- | 
dations are as follows: | 
(1) Adopt an administrative and leg- 


\islative policy which will encourage the) 


organization of radio broadcasting fa- 
cilties conforming to the political, social, 
economic and geographical organization 
of the Nation. 

(2) In order to facilitate fundamental 
organization improvements in broadeast- 
ing, Congress should amend the present | 
law. Definite suggestions for such a law 
are contained in this brief, 

(3) Congress should appropriate funds 
to carry out experiments with regard to 


| precise frequency control and sky wave 
repression antenna. 


(4) The Department of State should| 
negotiate a more permanent and satis-} 
factory arrangement relative to the use 
of broadcast frequencies with Canada, | 
Mexico, Cuba and other North American | 
nations. 


High Engineering Standards 


Advocated for Licensees 

(5) The Federal Radio Commission 
should require higher engineering stand- 
arcs on the part of licensees and should 
encourage the edapitction of synchroni- 
zation, precise frequency control, high 
percentage low level modulation and sky 
wave repression antenna. 

(G6) The Federal Radio Commission 
should adopt the “bloc” principle of fre- 
quency allocation. 

(7) The Federal Radio Commission 
should adopt a more accurate system of 
evaluation of radio frequency assign-} 


(8) The Federal Radio Commission. | 
after having established an accurate) 


|evaluation system and adopted higher} 
| standards of engineering, should increase | 


Radio Channels Are Allocated 


Press Communication Service| 


| mortgages on North Dakota reai estate | 


|limited to 50 per cent of the market 
value, exclusive of buildings unless the 
| latter are insured and the policies trans- 
| ferred to the company ‘taking “the mort- 
jgage; first mortgage bonds of any solvent 
| corporation which has not defauited for 
three years or in payment of interest 
| for more than three months, and loans on 
| North Dakota policies. 

_ The oceupation tax on life companies 
|is fixed in the bill at 215 per cent of 
| gross premiums. However, if 30 per cent 
of the North Dakota reserve is invested 
m mortgages in the State the tax rate 
would be 2% per cent; if 60 per cent is 
thus “invested, 2% per cent, and 75 per 
}cént, 2- per -cent. 


Depository Bond Held 
Enforeible in Insolvency 


State of Indiana: 

| Indianapolis, Jan. 20. 

_ A public depository bond which was 
in force and effect during the preced- 
ing biennial period, covering State funds 
jin a designated bank, is enforcible as 
to funds deposited during the two-year 
|period until such time as they are with- 
|drawn, even though the bank subse- 
|quently becomes insolvent, according to 
jan opinion of Attorney General James 
|M. Ogden. 

| Mr. Ogden qualified his holding by 
pointing out that it applies to a par- 
ticular bond which provided that the 
|principal “shall faithfully and safely 
keep, preserve, account for, pay over, 
and deliver, without discount or deduc- 
tion of any kind therefrom, whenever 
the same are, or any part thereof is, 
lawfully demanded, all the public money 
land effects, and each and every part 
thereof which have been, now are, or 
which may be hereafter deposited with 
|or received by said principal * * dur- 
ling its continuance as such public de- 
| pository.” 

The Attorney General urged, however, 
jthat State funds on deposit with a bank 
no longer designated as an official de- 


jin a legally designated depository. 








the number of stations by taking ad-/ 





Federal Commission Assigns 


tion With World-wide Network; Company in West 
Is Granted Two Wireless Channels 


Detailed allocation of 20 continental 
point-to-point freqhencies to Press Wire- 
less, Inc., for use in establishing a do- 
mestic radiotelegraph network devoted 
to the handling of press communications, 
was established by the Federal Radio 
Commission 
20. The channels to be employed jointly 
with 20 transoceanic frequencies assigned 
the corporation for the creation of a 
globe-encircling news gathering and dis- 


‘seminating service, were assigned Press 


pository be withdrawn and redeposited 


Wireless in accordance with the action 
of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia on-Jan. 6 instructing the 
Commission to this end. 

Effective as of Feb. 17, 1930, when the 


allocations were made by the Commis- | 
sion, but held up by stay orders of the! 


court, the grants specify the stations, 
their locations, frequencies to be em- 
ployed, power, and points between which 
communication is to be maintained. 
frequencies granted, it was explained, 
were those previously allocated to Press 
Wireless. 

At the same time the Commission an- 
nounced similar action in the case of 
Western Radio Telegraph Company, also 
at the instance of the Court in its de- 
cision respecting the entire continental 
short-wave allocations. For a_ public 
service network in the Southwest this 


company is assigned two exclusive and | 


three Canadian-shared short-wave chan- 
nels as well as four long waves, for its 
point-to-point service. 

The Court, in its opinion on Jan. 6, 
retained jurisdiction over the short-wave 
allocations, but relaxed existing stay or- 
ders to permit the Commission to com- 
ply with the original allocations to Press 
Wireless and Western. 

The grants made by the Commission 
on Jan. 19, 1931, effective as of Feb. 17, 
1930, were: 

KGWA, Press Wireless, 


Inc., San 





California Upholds Right of Partial 


| Dependent to Compensation Residue 


| Reassignment of 


Widow’s Share, After Her Death, to 


| Mother of Deceased Employe, Authorized 


| siieediaindedmatioa 


Where the widow of an employe had 
| died before the entire amount of a com- 
|pensation award had been paid to her, 
| the Industrial Accident Commission was 
jacting within the ppwer granted to it 
under section 14(e) of the California 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in reas- 
| signing the balance due under the orig- 
jinal award to the mother of the 
ceased employe, she having been found 
|to be partially dependent upon the em- 


| ploye at the time of his death, the Su- | 


|preme Court of California has recently 
|held in the case of California Casualty 
[Indemnity Exchange v. Industrial Acci- 
|dent Commission et al. 
| ¥t appears from the opinion that upon 
the death of the employe the Commission 
|found his mother was partially depend- 
ent upon her son to the extent of $200 
la year. It awarded $4,400 to the widow 
‘and $600 to the mother, the combined 
total’being the maximum award permis- 
sible under the act. 

The court pointed out that under sec- 
| tion 14(d)(1) of the act it is provided 
'that in case there are one or more per- 
sons wholly dependent upon the deveasec 
| they shall receive the entire death benefit 








de- | 


| the partially dependent mother. 





| State of California, Sacramento, Jan. 20 


and partial denendents shail receive 
nothing. Despite this provision the 
award was apportioned between thie 
widow who was wholly dependent and 
It was 
explained, however, that no question was 
raised by the insurence carrier as to 
the power of the Commission to make the 
award to the mether, probably because 


the total amount aid nut excsed the maxi- | 


1aum, 

Section 14(¢) provides in effect that, 
notwithstanding any other provision of 
the act, but within the taaximum iia- 
tility ef the employer, the Commission 
may reapportion and reassiga the death 
be:.efit to’ dependents “in accordance 
with their respective needs and as may 
be just and equitable” and may order 
tayment to a ievendent “not otherwise 
eniiiled, upon good cause being shown 
therefor,’ the court said. As long as 
devendents of the deceased emnloye sur- 
vive, the employer is in no position to 
complain of the reassignment, it was 
held, provided the discretion of the Com- 


mission, under the statute was not 
abused, No such abuse was found in this 
case. 


farea of a broadcasting station and the | : h ; 
|trade area of the community in whichjplied, it will. be possible technically for | 


‘In Receiver Manufacture 


in an announcement Jan. | 


The |} 


Fran- 


Workmen’s Compensation 
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Saying Present System Is Enigma | 


| 





neering factors will care for the scien-| 

arations made possible as the result of| tific alignment. . 

such improvements. | ‘Broadcesting facilities should be} 
(9) The Secretary of Commerce should j organized, he asserts, “‘so as to conform | 

collect data and publish information as|to the political, economic and social} 

to the following: |organization of the people of the coun-| 
(a) The relation between the service | try.” 

If these measures are universally ap- | 


vantage of the closer geographical sep- 





the station is located. {most listeners ultimately to have good | 
. (b) The effect on the service area of |reception of at least two different chain 
new technical developments of radio. programs of national interest, two dif-/ 

(c) Economic organization of broad-|ferent chain pregrams of regional inter-| 
cast stations. jest, two different programs ot State in-| 
(10) Every broadcaster should famil-|terest, one or more different programs | 
iarize himself thoroughly with the de-|of community interest, depending upon | 
tails of all of the issues involved in|whether the listener is in the city or in 
broadcasting and should then arrive at|jrural areas. In sparse rural areas the 
some basis of cooperation in the inter-|probability of lack of public financial 
est of the entire public. support will preclude the establishiment 


° lof a purely local stati he asserts. 
Cooperation Recommended pm Freee wees Sere Si 
| Discusses Improvements | 


d In Legislative Policy 


Discussing improvements in legis!ative | 
policy, Commander Craven states that | 


(11) All receiver manufacturers shoul 
give added attention to the selectivity | 
characteristics of receivers and to this | 


fend, if cooperation is not fortheoming, | the original Radio Act of 1927 “was ad- | 


the Department of Commerce should pub-| mirable in that it was sufficiently flexible | 
lish the characteristics of all types of|to permit the adaptation of technical} 
receivers manufactured for general sale| developments to the solution of the, 
to the public. |problem” of radio allocation. : 

(12) Federal authorities should give | “However, in administering this law, | 
consideration to the practicalities of wid- | the regulatory body failed to carry ogty 
ening the band of frequencies now avail-| its provisions. This failure was due in 
able for broadcasting and should en-|some degree to the situation which ex- | 
deavor to make negotiations with foreign|isted prior to the passage of the law} 
nations with respect thereto. | and which by reason of an inherent prop- | 

Recognition of national, sectional,|erty right shared by the then existing | 
State and local privileges in broadcast-! licensees resulted in legel obstacles in 
ing must be given in any solution of the| cerryiug out the full itent of the Radio | 
radio problem, Commander Craven states. | Act. Corsequenily, an amendment which | 
The technical*objective, he asserts, should | specified more in detail the method to} 





be to increase the service area and at|be followed in carrying out the original | 


the same time reduce the “nuisance area”! intent was passed by Congress. The 

of a station, in addition to improving! effect of the amendment was excellent 

the quality of the signals. and served its purpose to a useful de- 
Greater selectivity of receivers’ and | gree.” 

“bloc” frequency assignments of stations | 


interference on adjacent channels. 
chronization, or maintaining exact fre- 
quency and phase relations between sia- 
tions transmitting simultaneously the 
same program, will conserve facilities, 
he declares, and along with other engi-| 


Syn- is no longer absolutelv essential,” Comdr. 
{Craven continues. “In some _ respects, 


continuation stands in the way of prog- 
| ress in spite of the excellent principles 
contained therein, because it causes 
some complication in the solution of the 
radio problem.” 


|be made if the owners of stations will 


spect to all issues involved in broadcast- 
ing; will pay more attention to the en- 
gineering phases; will understand their 
respective problems of distribution and 
sales; will understand how to evaluate 
their stations from the standpoint of 
use of the ether, and finally, will de- 
velop a spirit of cooperation. “If all 
this is done, it is expected that both the 
owners and the public will be benefited 
mutually.’ ’ 


Waves to Be Used in Connec- 


,ciseo, Calif., construction permit 4,715, 
5,315 ke.; power 10 kw.; emission Al; com- 
municate with Boston, New York, Philadel- 
|phia, Washington, Miami, Detroit, Cleveland, 
| Chicago, Memphis, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
| Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle and Los Angeles. 
KGWB, Press Wireless, Inc., *Dallas 
Tex., construction permit 4,745 ke., power 
10 kw.; emission Al; points of communica- | 
| tion same as above. (Omit Dallas.) 
KGWC, Press Wireless, Inc., Kansas City, | 
Mo., construction permit, 4,975 ke., power 10 | 
kw., emission Al; points of communication 
same as for KGWA. (Omit Kansas City.) 
‘GWD, Press Wireless, Ine., *Denver, 
Colo., construction permit 4,725 ke.; power | 
10 kw., emission Al; points of communica- ! 
tion same as KGWA listed above, omitting 
Denver. ‘ 
KGWE, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, | 
Calif., construction permit 4,945, 5,325 ke., 
power 10 kw., emission Al; points of com- 
munication same as KGWA listed above, 
omitting Los Angeles. 
KGWF, Press Wireless, Inc., +Minneap- | 
olis, Minn., construction permit 4,935 7 


centrally located sit 


\estern city, got a 


a re-rating tals ante 





whole 


power 10 kw., emission Al; points of com- 
munication same as KGWA listed above, 
omitting Minneapolis. 

KGWG, Press Wireless, Inc., ‘Seattle, 
Wash., construction permit 4,735 ke.; power 
10 kw., emission Al; points of communica- 
tion same as KGWA listed above, omitting 
Seattle. 

KGWH, Press Wireless, Inc., {Salt Lake 
City, Utah, construction permit 4,925 ke., 
power 10 kw., emission Al; communicate 
with: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Miami, Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Memphis, New Orleans, Atlanta, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, Seat- 
tle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

WRDB, Press Wireless, Inc., } Washington, ' 
. construction permit 4,745, 4,955, 5,285, 
355 ke., power 10 kw.; emission Al; points 
of communication same above omitting 
Washington. 

WRDC, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
construction permit 4,735, 4,925, 4,965, 4,995, 
5,305 ke., power 10 kw.; emission Al; points 
communication same as KGWH listed 


Olen aate ous rea! bene 





as 






of 
above, omitting Chicago. 

WRDD, Press Wireless, Inc., tAtlanta, Ga., 
construction permit 4,945 ke., power 10 kw, 
;emission Al; points of communication same 
as KGWH listed above, omitting Atlanta. 

WRDE, Press Wireless, Inc., *Cleveland, 
Ohio, construction permit 4,995 ke., power 
10 kw., emission Al; points of communica- 
tion same as KGWH listed above, omitting 
Cleveland, 

WRDF, Press Wireless, Inc., +tMemphis, 
Tenn., construction permit 4955 ke., power 
10 kw, emission Al; points of communication 
same as listed for KGWH, omitting Memphis. 

WRDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., construction permit 4,715 ke., power 
10 kw., emission Al; points of communica- 
tion same as listed for KGWH, omitting De- } 
troit. | 

WRDH, Press Wireless, Inc., {Miami, Fla., | 
construction permit 4,975 ke., power 10 kw., | 
emission Al; points of communication same | 
as listed for KGWH, omitting Miami. 

WRDI, Press Wireless, Inc., +Philadelphia, | 
Pa,, construction permit 4,745 ke., power 10 | 
kw., emission Al; points of communication | 
apae as listed for KGWH, omitting Philadel- ! 
| phia. 

WRDL, Press Wireless, Inc., *New Orleans, 
La., construction permit 5,295 ke., power 10} 
kw., emission Al; points of communication 
same as listed for KGWH, omitting New! 
Orleans, | 

WRDK, Press Wireless, Inc., Little Neck, 
N. Y., construction permit 4,725, 4,935, | 
4,985, 5,383 ke., power 10 kw., emission Al; 
points of communication same as listed for 
KGWH. 

WRDJ, Press Wireless, Inc., Upper New- 
ton Falls, Mass., construction permit 4,715, | 
5,345 ke., power 10 kw., emission Al; points | 
of communication same as listed for KGWH. 

KPG, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, | 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured throygh respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 
Ask your North America 
Agent. He is listed 


Calif, license to cover construction permit in Bell Classified 
7,820, 15,610, 15,640, 7,625, 7,885, 7,850, Telephone Direc- 
15,670, 15,880, 7,956, 15,580, 15,910, 15,700, tories under the 


7,355, 15,760, 7,340, 15,730, 7,370 ke., maxi- 
mum power 5 kw., Al and A2 emission. To 
communiate with: Mexico City, Honolulu, 


heading — 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
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| principally of a psychological nature, its | 


jin the corresponding 1929 period. 
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Soft Coal Output | 
Higher for Week, 


Anthracite Production Also In-| 
creases, Commerce Depart- 
ment Finds 


The total production of soft coal dur- 


This is 
over 


estimated at 9,181,000 net tons. 
an increase of 812,000 tons 
output in the preceding week, 
Nerang time was curtailed by the par- 
tial holiday on New Year’s Day. Pro- 
duction during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of Jan. 10 amounted 
to 11,166.000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Jan. 10 is estimated at 1,- 
465,000 net tons. The two preceding | 
weeks being affected by holidays, this 
total may be compared with the output 
of 1,369,000 tons obtained during the 
six-day period ended Dec. 20. 
tion during the week in 1930 correspond- 
ing with thet of Jan. 10 amounted to 
1,564,000 tone. 


(Tasued by Department of Commeree.) 


Record Gain Is Made 
In Imports of Oil for 


German Consumers 


United States Holds Lead as 
Source of Supply; De- 
mand Increases Despite 
Heavier Tariff Duties 


_ With the United States as the lead- 
ing source of oil products,‘imports into 
Germany made a record gain of more 
than 23 per cent during the first 10 
months of last year, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement Jan. 
16. Values went up 29 per cent. 

A total of 21,585,000 barrels of min- 
eral oils was brought into Germany dur- 


| ing the period, as against 16,171,000 bar- 
\rels for 


| About half tl 1 for 8 
It is believed that this amendment} wes motor — for the 1980 months 


of equal power will reduce cross-talk} has “now accomplished its objective and | 


the first 10 months of 1929. 


Advance Sets Record 
.Imports from the United States were 
valued at $5,120,147 for the 10 months 
of last year, compared with $4,319,517 
The 
full text of the statement follows: 


In spite of the prevailing economic de- | 
pression, imports of oil products into} 
In conclusion, he said, improvements | Germany during the first 10 months of | 


9 


in the management of broadcasting can| 1930 increased 25.3 per cent above the 
| corresponding figure for 1929, a record 


educate themselves thoroughly with re-|@dvance, according to advices received in 


the Department of Commeree from 
Trade Commissioner W. T. Daugherty 
at Berlin. Germany imported 21,535,000 
barrels of mineral oils during the first 
10 months of 1930, compared with 16,- 
171,000 barrels in the corresponding 
months of 1929. Including benzol imports 
and deducting reexports of petroleum 
products, one finds a net importation. of 
20,918,000 barrels in January-October, 
1930, and 16,015,000 barrels in January- 


The White Fireman’, by instigat- 


ing the removal of certain highly- 


hazardous establishments from 


es in a small 
much better 


district as a 


Ghanesi ans Cermevonon) 
reduction of premiums through- 
tited 
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Insurance Company of 


North America 
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The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 
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Gov. Roosevelt 
Asks Early Action 
On Power Project 


New York Executive Says Re- 
ports Show St. Lawrence 


Plan Would Cost Less 
Than Past Estimates 





State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 20. 

The reports of the St. Lawrence Power 
Commission, said Governor Roosevelt in 
a special message to the Legislature Jan. 
19, “should foreclose for all time to 
come further discussion of public de- 
velopment. of the St. Lawrence site.” 

“The Commission unanimously finds,” 
he said: “(a) The dam can be built with 
|100 per cent of safety, actual consttuc- 
tion being on dry land by the method 
of diverting the river first on one side 
of an island and then on the other side. 

‘(b) The cost would be about $70.- 
|000,000 less than any previous estimate. 

(c) The cost of generation per horse- 
power would be $10, as against a $25 
cost for steam power.” . 

Asserting that “both reports should be 
& source of gratification to those of us 
who have been interested in cheaper 
electricity in the homes,” Governor 
meee enen concluded his message as fol- 
\lows: 

They show, first, that the power can 
ibe developed cheaply; second, that the 
rates at which it is to be sold to the ulti- 
;mate consumers should be fixed by con- 
jtract in the interest of the consumer; 
third, that if the contract is impossible 
to obtain alternative methods should be 
\pursued which would ultimately place 
\this power in the homes of our citizens 
jat low rates; fourth, that the authorities 
\of the United States and Canada have 
|so far evidenced an attitude of friendly 
cooperation; fifth, that the time is ripe 
\for the creation by the Legislature of a 
power authority with legislative sanction 
jto proceed to carry to completion its 
negotiations, as well as such further 
|necessary studies as need be made of the 
|building of transmission lines by the 
State, or the possibility of the creation 
{of a new corporation to undertake to 
jcontract with the State for the transmis- 
\sion of this cheap electricity. 
| “I trust your honorable bodies will 
| study and act on these most vital re- 
\ports.”” 





| October, 1929. The accompanying in- 
crease in values was 29 per cent. 

About one-half the total imports are 
jmotor fuel, 12,779,000 barrels of gaso- 
line and benzol being brought in during 
the first 10 months of 1930, compared 
iwith 9,336,000 in the corresponding 
|period of the preceding year. This in- 
crease occurred in spite of a falling de- 
mand on account of the increased duties. 
Kerosene and gas oil imports also in- 
creased, but imports of lubricants were 
lower, with increasing exports, indicat- 
ing larger domestic oil production and 
more processing of crude, which yields 
a considerable amount of lubricants. 
There was an increase in imports of 
crude, which are used chiefly for asphalt 
recovery in the new Ebano asphalt 
works. 








and its subsidiary companies s 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
‘THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO.OP PHILA. 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO, 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS, CO. 
write practically every form of 
insurance except life 
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Governor Harrison of New York Reserve Bank 
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‘Foods Sold in December at 414 Per Cent Under 
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Ye oo Ut a 4 Ps 3 
4 rke ions ° . 
* Tells Subcommittee of Loans Made to | * New York Market Quosat * November Level, With Decrease in 
| The State of New York: New York, Jan. 20 ° 
mbers of System | ; : 
: Me be Sy The following information mlates to transactions on received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of Other Commodity Gr oups 
| Ee eae whit eieibhe fet i hom ry Steen nthe tallow on abel used to designate the States 
: od fir : | Exchange, whith are eligible for imvestment by savings _ The following symbols are us' igr ’ . ; : Be: 
rt wane f es Page 1.) | banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, in which these securities are made eligible, either by ‘ rn prices, including those of = " ee e° a hogs, aa 
tion of its reserve balance from a myriad ; ness, a savings business, perform trust; Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New oods, eontinued to decline in December, ee eh cat Da pene. an 
of transactions. functions, buy and sell securities and| States which issue official lists of specific securities con- York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- raising the purchasing power of the 1926 aa yn dean g ; ae u ing, — 
Disagreement Is Cited _ jeven operate as an issue house. The| sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. dollar to $1.276, according to a state- os ae wean ee _ ete -_ 
The New York Reserve Bank policy| business man has come to expect all States Sales States Sales ment issued Jan. 20 by the Bureau of what higher thas’ fn November some 

: does not favor warnings of the charac- | types of financial service under one roof, in in . in in Labor Statistics, Depart#fent of Labor. ce . 

‘Si ter issued by the Federal Reserve Board | he continued, and if properly supervised, " Which Thou- Which Thou- Wholesale foods were selling at 4% per| Foods were 4% per cent lower than 
in 1929, Governor Harrison explained. He|it may be desirable that such service is | Legal sands High Low Last i com peas sends —_ uy i |cent under the November level. in November, = declines in butter, 
admitted that the Board had not agreed /|available. Otherwise, competition among | Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ‘87...... d 7 101% 101 101 | A) pat = > rG 78... d 19 98 97% 97a, Although most grains, as well as beef cured nee ard, coffee, sugar, and 
with the New York bank as to the effi-/ different types of banks may result in| Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47... d 8 103% 103 103% s ee 11 108% 108 108s, Cattle and lambs, sold at somewhat |CO™m mval ye and wheat flour in most 

increases in the rate of discount,/a customer saving when he in-| Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF..... bedeg 12 106% 106 106% M&E RR Constr mtge 5s A 755 ab 8% 5 8% ‘higher prices at wholesale in: December, markets averaged higher than in the 
aor < sat od me Snteld in| 3 es B38 (expid 4 10012 100 100% | M&E RR Cns mtge 4%s B '55 ab 9 103 102 102% | Veter p vanes i before? while Ta © 
and that the desire of the bank to|vest, or doing something which is not) Qe" T ¢ : caw S 18 108% 108% 108% |NEng-T & T ist §3A '52...... abede 11 109%% 109% 1093, |8 drop of 5 per cent was shown for “1c | Monta netonts| Wb wa i eet eef was 
sharply increase its rate in the Spring /best in his particular situation. | AT & SF gens ’95......... abedeg 88 98% 98% 98% | N Orl Pub Serv Ist &r bs A "52 d 5 89% 89% 893, farm products group. Other comirodity ee Can aia als furth 
Sa bad nok bean scented to 67°] Loans by Federal ATS SMG tog d gars dsb BT SSH MK OT | AY Gant RI cons de Abs. -- abedeg 50 228k e797, groupe, which, decined were des and stce atop, with leather and, Boots’ and 
f° A SF ev deb 4%s °48 8 29 7 2 la |} u i deb 4s ....- abcde 5 4 A at ‘ : s 1 | 
Mr. Harrison gave as his opinion that Banks Are Explained AT & SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 415s '62 abcf 74 104% 104 104% | NYC&HRev&imp 434s A 2013.. abedeg 20 104 102% 104 /|ing materials, chemicals and drugs and shoes also declining. No change was 
a reduction in the tax on the profits) 5; ; t oT eA | Atl Cst L ist cons 4s °52...... abedefe 2 96% 96% 96% | NYC@HRr&impdsC2013(N Y C) rbcdeg 45 108 107% 108 |house furnishing goods. Raw materials, | "eported for other leather products. 
from sale of stocks would help to stabil- is not practicabie ‘or = “«teral Re-| ati Cst L gen unif A 4%4s '64.. abed 9 102 101% 102 NYC&HR Lake Sh col 319s 98.. abedeg 5 84 84 84 |semimanufactured commodities and fin-' In the group of textile products there 
ize the speculative markets. He opposed serve bank to control the Use. of pro-| B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48...... abed 11 98% 98 98 NY Ch&StL RR Ist ds "87. ... abedf 5 100 100— 100 lished articles averaged lower, it was were small decreases among cotton goods 
; t tions in the stock mar-|°¢°4s of @ rediscount, Mr. Harrison told| B & O ist 5s d July 1°48... -.. abed 96 106% 106% 106% | NYC&StLRR r m4&C78(n Co) abed = 42 9T 90% | stated and woolen and worsted goods. Silk and 
Ne ee the Committee in reply to uestion| B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s '33 bed 38 101% 101 101° } NY Conn RR Ist 413s A ’53... abd BI 10244 © 102% 10242 |" Si cy ol . . h ; hewed a sligh 
ld had been | y a que ev (exp’d) 4%s "33..... abe ‘ ce . > ; ; ’ 7 7 hs rayon, on the contrary, s ed a slight 
ket.in which the securities so ~ © from Senator Glass. For one thing, he| B & O ref & gen A 5s 95...... abed 7 108% 10273 103% | NY Edis Ist&r6%4s A ’41...., abedf 2 114% 114% 114%) A review of retail prices, which also 4 By trey 
held less than 60 days. Such a tax, he | qclared, the banks themselves often do) B & O ref gen C 6s '95 abed 12 109% 109% 109% | NYG&E L H&P Ist 5s 48..... abedef 1 1093, 109% 10933 | declined, was printed in the issue of | ®@vance In price. ee 
declared, might deter some speculative not know what use will be oe vt it B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000. ... abed 10 103% 108% 103% | NY G@ELH&P Pur My 4s '49.. abedef 5 98% 98% 98% | Jan, 19. a Anthracite and er Em: coa ang 
but it would also put at a dis- ‘ +) 4s gmage of it | B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50 ¢ 3 105% 105% 105% | NY Tel Ist & gen 4's '39.... abcde 5 102% * 102% 102% ‘ 4 coke showed “no change in the gene 
traders, and if they did, it sw 2 : The D tment’s statement on whole 
count a great volume of investment se-| 4. not y did, it is doubtful whether| § &@ © Pitts L Er W Va r ds ’4l abed 10 97% 97% 975% | NY Tel ref 6s A ‘4l......... abede © - 2 106% 106% 1065, | ne >t, Ne eee full text: price level, while petroleum products 
conitien Chich are dealt in daily by non-| oe, grow See a meee Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s "48.. abede 16 108 107% 108 N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96 ; abedeg : as% = con “aaa ca 9 ee " ” Ri ia |again moved coogwer Jone in a * 
ots j | ; ermitted to outline the) Bell Tel Pa 1s S 5s °60...... abede 6 112% 111% 112% | N & W Ry Div ist & gen 4s "44 ab 5G 985° OBB e index number of wholesale prices, small decrease in fuel and lifghting ma- 
ans Legitimate ine ore erted, | Setailed loan and management policies Bost & Me RR Or era C ’67.. d 25 101% 101 10f Me | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s 07 SF.... abcdeg 11 96 r 95% 957s computed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- a oe a whole. ” . 
Se eetalce oe thee could | cf the member banks. Banks do not) Bkin Edison gen A 5s ‘49...... abedef 3 107 107 107 | NP Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 2 G8ig [% GB 48 | tistics of the United States Department| Among metals and metal products 
which carried a tag saying they could) borrow from the reserve banks for par-| Buff*Roch & Pitts Ry cns4%4s'57 ¢ 2 88 88 88 NP Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abedeg 5 99% 9% 9976 | 06 Top hows a further recession in F Rebe dace i Seen eae 
not be sold for 60 days without being | tiyiar h o P aes nein ah 3 a 99 99 NP Ry r & imp 6s B 2047... abedeg 4 112% 112 112% | zabor shows a sion there was a slight decrease in a 
: ta } purpose, he continued, but to| C N Ry Gvt gty 4tas [54....... d © Ame , | fee Mee Mince tab Be Bef CAt df 5 10252 102% 102s, | December. This index number, which <t¢e¢], also automobiles, while nonferrous 
a i aah. ll to set up one} ena aun’ depleted through myriad | < x ay on od oe - RE ‘ 4 a inet soute N Stat Pow ist & : 6s B41... df 3 10634 105% 10514 | includes 550 price quotations weighted raatats again advanged. 
it mi we Ss ransactions. | CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s °55..... : 5 4 % + . 4 “2 | ° ; ; Is 3 B 
ti kine ean in this country instead; Senator Gl ked i CN Ry Gvt gty dies 68... d 13 98% 98% 98% | Ohio P Ser Ist & r 748A '46.. df 4 110% 110 110  jaccording to the importance of — ar-| Building materials were downwward, 
ee 7 being done over |sidered th ass asked if he then con- C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69..... d 5 104% 104%  104%4 | Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s *46 abcde 4 1093; 109% 10924 |ticle and based on prices in 1926 as} ,. lumber, brick, cement, paint _mate- 
of 49, if things bays 7 C oe |si ere ie © provision of the Federal Re-| ¢ N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69..... d B38 104% 1085, 104 Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist&r 4s "61 abc 24 9514 94% 9514 | 100.0, declined from 80.4 in November to: sials, and certain other building ma- 
anew, the Governor e Committee, |serve Act against speculative uses of C of G Ry r & gen 5s C 59 SF d B lg 95 95 PaG&Eg &risA’42..... bde 5 103 103. 103 | 78.4 in December, a decrease of 2% per joriais declined in price. 
and while it is probably true that some |reserve bank credit as futile. Governor) C Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’49...... abef 4 9 97 97 | pPaeT & T Ist & coll 5s 37 SF. abed 12 10436 104% 104%%4 |cent, The purchasing power of the 1926 | Chemicals and drugs, including. fer- 
of our present difficulties have grown Harrison replied that, on the one hand,| C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60...... abef 10 10 105 105 PacT & T r mtge 5s A'S2..... abcd 4 106% 106% 1063; | dollar in December was $1.276. tilezer materials and mixed. fertilizers, 
out of the fact that we have such a mul-/he did not think it was the intent of the| © & O Ry ref & imp A 412s '93 abed 32 102 101% 102 | penn RR cons 4s '48........:- abcdeg 5 983%, 98% ‘|e acts ie: k ‘ecwup decteened |G int chegae te. ie 
tiplicity of banking systems, neverthe-|act to prohibit or control the speculative, ©, & 0 Ry ref & imp B 4%2s "95 ab 92 102% 191% 102% | penn RR cons stpd $ 4s 48... abedeg 7 98% 98% 984g arm products * & — saeer, | Were som 
less, the thing to strive for now is uni-|activities of the American people; and | Ch Bur & Q BE oR aie aneteg 2 P14 u ua Penn RR gen 434s A ’65....... abedes a 108% w2% 103% \5 per cent below the Nove I, ' vember. 
‘ rari Se = : oS ? ur st&r s B’77 abe 5 4 103 03% | Penn RR Bs B'6S......... abedeg 2 ~ 11054 ly ; 
Terese testis “onteccunta” where \the yg | = ee we Ch & NW Ry gen ee en a 10 aa oe <a ; Dern RR Secon 64s °386..... ab 10 109 “ 109 109 ™ Index numbers of wholesale eee ioe) and subgroups of commodities 
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found necessary. He suggested the ad- | reserve banks loans made for specula-| Ch & NW Ry gen 4%s ’87 . abedefge 4 103 103 103 | moon Wave a a Abs C 80 aa 2 101 100% 100% ! conacallae 
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of increasing success in any business lies in 
sound organization—which is simply that 
balance of control which harmonizes the work 
of executives who have found themselves. 
















In knowing the principal and necessary func- 
tions of their business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and personal aptitude which 
makes him supremely fit, such men find, in 
their organized work together, not only them- 
selves but an ever-growing success. 
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Through its wise and experienced counsel, and 
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A bank can now incorporate, and, ac-| ¢,, em Seelal Welfare | Merchants Bank, La Grange, reopened. | dated with Watonga State Bank, Watonga.| ‘Exact location subject to approval of | vey OSLSAmS (G4n AUIARO 
cording {to Mr. Harrison, legitimately, | gen. FE a ou >. Mr. Bosnblemey — ay | Sank of eisnswiok jBinnewtesy and Bank Senaan . meane ae. et gonsotained Comminalon, | 
either directly or through subsidiari iz u id #ge assistance act of, 1929; | o mperial, Imperial, merged. - _ | with Oklahoma State Bank, Buffalo. First! +Restricted to daytime use from two, 
phe} y t gh subsidiaries Or | Pensions. | Oklahoma: ©. G. Shull, Bank Commis- | State Bank, Strange, consolidated with|hours after local sunrise until two hours 











affiliates, do 8 commercial banking busi-! Cal. A. B. 77. Mr. Hornblower. To|sioner, has announced: Tillman County | American National Bank, Pryor, } before local sunset. 
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Treasury Operations 


Loan Extensions House Group Approves Authority 
By Federal land | Yo Increase Liberty Bond Issue Building Program 


Banks Advocated 


Hearing on Proposals to 
Defer Foreclosures of 
Farm Mortgages Is Held 
By House Committee 








_Proponents of various measures pro- 
viding for extension of time for the 
payment of loans made by Federal.Jand 
banks were heard by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency Jan. 20. 

Rrepresentative MeKeown (Dem.), of 
Ada, Okla., author of a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 409) suspending foreclosure pro- 
ceedings in drought-stricken areas by 
the Federal land banks for a period of 
12 months, told the Committee that his 
was the first of any measures along 
this line which was introduced, and that 
his purpose in introducing the measure 
Ms to stay the foreclosures temporarily 

nil some other measure could be 
nacted for relief of these farmers. 

Chairman McFadden (Rep.), of Can- 
ton, Pa., inserted in the hearings a let- 
ter from the Secretary 6f the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, in which the Secre- 
tary opposed the resolution, among other 
things, on the ground that he believed it 
would be unconstitutional, since most of 
these banks have repaid their debt to 
the Government, and therefore are not 
under governmental authority. 

Foreclosures Believed Futile 

Mr. McKeown said that it would be 
a futile thing to foreclose on the farms 
in the drought-stricken areas at the 
present time because it would merely 
put the farmers out of their houses, dou- 
bling the burden on the community and 
the banks, as the land will bring com- 
paratively little now and nobody wants 
to buy it. 

As to the constitutionality of his pro- 
posal, Mr. McKeown stated that, al- 
though the banks may not truly be un- 
der the Government, the officers of the 
banks are Government officers and they 
could be given the necessary authority. 

Representative Stegall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., a member of the Commit- 
tee, who is author of one of the pending 
bills (H. R. 16217) to amend the Fed- 
eral farm loan act to provide that the 
Treasury Department, upon application 
of a Federal land bank and approval by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, would be 
authorized to advance to such bank not 
more than $5,000,000 to be used as a 
special reserve fund and to enable such 
bank to defer the institution of mort- 
gage foreclosures, when, in its discre- 
tion, it will be to the best interests of 
the bank and its borrowers to do so, 
said that. there is an emergency de- 
manding some legislation of this type 
as lands are now being sacrificed involv- 
ing losses to banks. 

Repayment Provisions 

Mr. Stegall told the Committee that 
under his bill the Federal land bank mak- 
¥ such loan shall issue to the Secre- 
wiy of the Treasury a certificate of 
indebtedness or its note for moneys so 
loaned bearing a rate of interest not 
to exceed the current rate paid by the 

7overnment on its obligations, and the 
“bank would annually or semiannually 
apply to the payment of the obligation 
an amount equat to one-fifth of its an- 
nual net earnings until the loan is re- 
paid. 

He said that it must be remembered 
that the securities back of the bonds 
of the banks must. be maintained, and 
that his proposal would follow the orig- 
inal plan of the Farm Loan Act, in that 
the Government furnished the capital 
for the security of its bonds originally. 
In simply providing for the original cap- 
a, Congress made an oversight, he 
said, 

He said that he has not attempted to 
ascertain the views of the Secretary of 
the Treasury regarding his bill, and that 
he has not been able to solicit the favor 
of the Farm Loan Board, but that he be- 
lieves the Board would approve his plan 
if any legislation along this line is to be 
enacted, 

Loan Extensions Sought 

Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., who also is the author of 
one of the pending bills (H. R. 14821) to 
provide for extending during the present 
emergency the time of payment of loans 
made by Federal land banks, said that 
the situation is an acute emergency 
caused by drought and general depres- 
sion. 

He told the Committee that he does 
not. believe any of the proponents of the 
measure before the Committee wants 
radical changes in the organic system of 
the Federal land banks. He said he is 
merely trying to get action, and is not 
(Ming to destroy the security of the 
boNds of the banks. 

Mr. Bankhead told the Committee that 
he has no pride of authorship of the 
pPriending bill, as hearings have teas held 
on @ similar bill before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, but 
that no action has been taken on the 
measure. He said he merely copied the 
Senate bill introduced by Senator Harri- 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, so that it 
could be brought before the Committee. 

Mr. Bankhead told the Committee that 
his bill is divided in three subdivisions 
as follows: 

(1) Investing in the boards of di- 
rectors of the various Federal land 
banks the power, at their discretion, to 
withhold a mortgage if the borrower is 


in default to the extent of two years. | 


The discretion is now invested in these 
boards, he said he believes, but this 
would express this authority. 

(2) For the Treasury Department to 
advance to the Federal land banks sums 
with which to make interest payments. 

(3) Investing a discretionary power in 
the boards of directors as to the allow- 
ance of redemption where lands have 
been sold and where lands have gone 
into the hands of the receiver. 

Temporary Relief Asked 

He said that if some relief in this di- 
rection is not given, a substantial in- 
justice will be done to these farmers, 
who, he said, are substantial people in 
the communities. 

— Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., a majority member of the 
Committee, asked Mr. Bankhead why he 
would make this a temporary relief 
measure limited to farmers in_ the 
drought-stricken areas. He pointed out 
that if a hungry man is to be given re- 
lief, it makes no. difference whether it 
igvan individual case or whether it is a 

p in a certain area, when the situa- 
tion is brought about by an “act of God.” 
Ne said there may be other “acts of 
idl” in other sections of the country in 
imes to come. 

As to the question of whether we 
should make this measure a temporary 


Measu 


do min Publ 


Additional authority for issue of: $8,- 
000,000,000 in bonds under provisions of 
the Second Liberty bond law, along with 
authority to the Treasury to exempt the 
principal and interest of all bonds issued 
under that act from all taxes except 
estate and inheritance taxes is provided 
in a bill (H. R. 16111) ordered favorably 
reported to the House by the Committee 
‘on Ways and Means Jan. 20. The re- 
port on this refunding proposed was 
unanimous, after an explanation by Un- 
dersecretary. of the Treasury Ogden} 
Mills. The chairman, Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., was in- 
structed to use all parliamentary means | 
for passage of the bill. | 

The Hawley bill, as reported, follows 
in full text: 

“A Lill to amend sections 1 and 7 of| 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as! 
amended. Be it.enacted, ete., that sec- 
tion 1 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended (Public, Numbered 43, 120, 
and 192, 65th Congress, Sept. 24, 1917, 
Apr. 4, 1918, and July 9, 1918, respec- 
tively), is hereby amended by striking 
out the figures $20,000,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figures “$28,- 
000,000,000.” 


From Excess Profits Tax 


“Sec. 2. That section 7 of the Sec- | 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as amended (Pub- 
lic, Numbered 43, 65th Congress, Sept. | 
24, 1917), is hereby amended by adding| 
thereto the following sentence: ‘Bonds 
authorized by section 1, and certificates 
authorized by section 6, of this act, as 
amended, shall be exempt from grad- 
uated additional income taxes, commonly 
known as surtaxes, and excess profits 
and war profits taxes, now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States, upon the 
income or profits of individuals, partner- 
ships, associations, or corporations, if and 
when the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
so prescribe in connection with the issue 
thereof.’ ” 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
had explained that the Second Liberty 
Loan Bond Act authorized the issue of 
bonds not exceeding $20,000,000,000, of 
which $18,107,942,750 had been issued. 
He stated in his report that $1,953,545,-| 
750 of First Liberty Bonds, of which 
$536,290,450 bear 4% per cent interest, 
$5,004,950 4 per cent interest and $1,- 
892,250,350 34 per cent interest, are 
callable in June, 1932, and a total of 
$6,268,241,150 of 4% per cent fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds are callable in Octo- 
iber, 1933. 








Supporters Discuss 
Methods to Expedite 
Drainage Loan Bill 


‘Conference of Representa- 
tives From 34 States In- 


terested in Irrigation 
| Measure Is Held 


A conference of Representatives from | 
the 34 States interested in drainage and 
irrigation loans was held Jan. 19, to de- 
cide the most expeditious method of 
securing a special rule to bring the 
measure before the House. These loans} 
are authorized in the bill (S. 4123) to 
the extent of $95,000,000, not more than 
$19,000,000 of which is to be appro- 
priated in one year. The bill is on the 
House Calendar awaiting action by unan- 
imous consent. 

resentative Smith (Rep.), of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, called the meeting. He explained 
that the bill had passed the Senate, had 
been reported by the Committee, with 
amendments, and is now before the 
House Committee on Rules. Mr. Smith 
said he had talked several times with 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., but has never secured any definite 
answer as to a special rule on the bill. | 

A motion was made by Representative 
Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., to 
have a_ special steering committee 
formed of one member from each State. 
Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
| Fresno, Calif., offered an amendment to 
\the motion, providing for an executive 
|committee composed of five members of’ 
the 34 selected, who would direct pro- | 
| cedure. This motion was adopted. | 

The five members of the Committee | 
appointed by Mr. Smith are: Representa- 
tives Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, Ill.; Dyer | 
(Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo.; Driver (Dem.), 
of Osceola, Ark.; Selvig (Rep.), of 
Crookston, Minn.; Thatcher (Rep.), of 
| Louisville, Ky. | 


i 








or permanent one to meet “acts of God,” 
Mr. Bankhead said he would not oppose | 
giving the President of the United States 
a large sum of money to use in his dis- 
cretion in cases of such scope that he| 
deems it advisable to spend it. 

“Would you give it over to the Ied- | 
eral land banks to aid in individual cases 
of distress?” Mr. Luce asked. 

“I certainly would, if in their discre- 
|tion they thought it wise for the bank 
and the borrower,” Mr. Bankhead an- 








Mr. McFadden stated that the Commit- 
tee will resume its hearings on these 
bills on Jan. 21, at which time other 
witnesses will be heard. 


Bonds Would Be Exempt 


swered. | 


re Carrying $8,000,000,000 Drawn to Meet Secre- 
tary Mellon’s Request for Latitud eand Free- 


ic Financing 





Both Secretary Mellon in his annual 
report and Undersecretary Mills in his 
testimony pointed out that the orderly 
and economical management of the pub- 
lic debt requires that the Treasury De- 
partment should have latitude and free- 
dom in determining thé character of 
sectrities to be issued and that authority 
be provided by Congress well in advance 
of actual needs, the additional authority 
for the $8,000,000,000 issue under the 
Second Liberty Loan Act being there- 
fore recommended. 

Mr. Mills discussed the Treasury’s rec- 
ommendations, as part of this proposed 
legislation, that the Treasury be au- 
thorized to exempt further issues of se- 
curities from the surtax as well as the 
normal tax. Congress in 1929 modified 
the Second Liberty Bond Act by provid- 
ing that all certificates of indebtedness 
and Treasury bills issued thereafter be 
exempt from all except estate and in- 
heritance taxes, and the Treasury wants 
this exemption extended to bonds. 


Tax on Securities 
Suggested for States 


The Treasury has recommended adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment per- 


respectively, to in future tax securities 
which under present constitutional pro- 
vision are not taxable, but both Secre- 
tary Mellon in his report and Mr. Mills 
in testifyiing said there appears to be 
no immediate prospect of such an amend- 
ment and, pending such constitutional 


amendment, the Treasury in marketing | 


its securities should not be at a disad- 
vantage as compared with States, coun- 
ties and municipalities in tax-exempt se- 
curities. 

Representative Collier (Dem.), 
Vicksburg, Miss., suggested it was 
“swapping” one bond for another. Rep- 
resentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., and Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloom- 
field, Iowa, asked about the effect on 
the public debt; as to whether the pend- 
ing bill would not increase the public 
debt. Mr. Mills said “it would extend the 
authority with respect to the issue of 
bonds but he did not want the public to 
gain the impression that it was increas- 
ing the public debt. 

The Treasury wants to obtain as wide 
distribution of its securities as it can, 
among individuals as well as corpora- 
tions, Mr. Mills explained. 

He reiterated that the Treasury knows 
no reason why there should be discrimi- 
nation between corporations and individ- 
uals in tax exemption of securities. H 
said the credit of States: and municipali- 
ties “generally is pretty good,” citing es- 
pecially New York State, but he said 
there are States and municipalities which 
in the past have not mot their obliga- 
tions. The Federal Government, he 
added, always has and always will meet 
its obligations. 

He said the Treasury.believes the Gov- 
ernment under the bill will get slightly 
better interest rates, a broader market 
and elimination of discrimination be- 


of 


tween corporations and individuals and 
will do away with discriminations be- 
tween short and long term Securities. 





Rate Decisions 


Announced i 


By the I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


inapplicable in part, but not unreasonable 
unlawful. Complaint dis- 





or otherwise 

missed. 

No. 23551 and related cases.—Standard 
Oil Company (Kentucky) v. Georgia & 
Florida Railroad. Rates on petroleum, 


gasoline,, refined oil and fuel oil, in tank 
carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to Nash- 
ville, Ga., found not ynreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23787.—Andrews Brothers v. Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. Carload rate on 
fresh cherries shipped by express from 
Wenatchee, Wash., to Detroit, Mich., re- 
consigned to Toledo, Ohio, and again recon- 
signed to Cleveland, Ohio, found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 


No. 23856.—Solar Refining Co. v. Detroit, 


U.S. Treasury | 
Statement 


Jan. 17 
Made Public Jan. 20 









Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .. 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ; 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,656,550.22 
2,470,307.94 


3,488,291.36 
545,833.77 
$8,160,983.29 
: 8,000.00 
181,854,918.19 





Total ordinary receipts. . 
Public debt receipts .. 
Balance previous day . 





$190,023,901.48 
Expenditures 
General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt 


Total 
$7,038,009.44 
298,541.56 


Refunds of receipts 267,376.63 
Panama Canal . as 7,379.30 
Operations in special ac- 

counts Pa 293,075.68 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund ; ‘ 84,202.07 
Civil service retirement 

fund Sa nk ; 53,062.32 
Investment of trust funds 820,874.54 


Total ordinary expendi- 


| tures... ; $8,276,370.18 
Other public debt expendi- 

Sieh) hab mee 211,771.75 

Balance today . 181,535,759.55 














| eae : 
Total . .$190,023,901.48 





Population and More as An 


distribution is‘ now being made available 


each report is to be prepared by the Bu 
stores, number of full-time employes, ne 


| store organizations. 
Seattle, Wash., 1930 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time 


a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


Census of Distribution 
Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 


nounced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of | 


The Bureau will issue 
pu p 2. A summary of 
reau giving for each city the number of 


in city reports. 


t sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay, | 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
Following is the Bureau's summary for Seattle, Wash.: 


Population, 365,518 
employes not including proprietors, B; net 


sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages (including, part-time employes), F: 





A B 
All stores i, 5,662 28,016 
Single-store independents 4,587 12,906 
Chains (four or more units) 648 5,888 
All other types of organization 427 4,272 


” 


D k F 
$258,935,494 100.00 $33,488,986 $34,643,033 
155,710,582 60.14 18,988,081 19,871,159 
63,705,180 24.60 7,101,022 8,711,194 | 
39,519,732 15.26 7,399,833 6,060,680 


mitting Federal and State governments, | 


He| 


Measure to Aid | 


‘Representative Elliott Says | 
Provisions Are Necessary | 
To Progress in Federal 
Construction Work 





! 
| The Elliott bill (H. R. 14040) to en-| 
jable the Secretary of the Treasury to} 
|expedite work on the Federal building 
| program was passed in amended form 
jin the House late on Jan. 19. First} 
;passed over because of objection by | 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, that it permitted discre- | 
| tion in the Secretary of the Treasury as | 
{to who si.all kid for contracts and so} 
| would permit favoring of contractors, the | 
House later reconsidered the bill in} 
amended form and passed it without ob- | 
jection. | 
Representative Elliott (Rep.), of Con-| 
nersville, Ind., Chairman of the House} 
Committee on Public Buildings and! 
| Grounds, sponsored the bill in the House, 
| declaring it to be necessary to progress 
}in Federal construction and adding that 
|it would help employment conditions. | 
| Representative Sproul (Rep.), of Chi- | 





| cago, Ill., said that in some cases it 
would save a year’s time. 
Mr. LaGuardia withdrew his objection 
in view of the amendment which Mr. 
| Rusees said cut out entirely any restric- | 
tion on competition. Mr. Elliott said the 
|} bill would help the supervising archi- 
| tect’s office in perfecting preliminary 
| work in Federal construction. 
Text of Measure : 
The full text of the bill as it passed | 
the House follows: . | 
“Be it enacted, etc., that to enable the 
Secretary of Treasury to expedite’ work | 
on the Federal building program author- 
‘ized by the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction ofe 
certain public buildings and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and | 
acts amendatory thereof, the Secretary | 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, | 
authorized and empowered to obtain by 
contract without competition topograph- 
ical surveys of sites, test pits and bor- 
ings where such sites have been selected, | 
although title thereto may not have been 
vested in the United States; to limit to 
such number of days as he deems proper 
the advertising for bids for sites for 
public buildings; to obtain outside archi- 
tectural, engineering, technical, or pro-| 
fessional services to such extent as he 
deems necessary in connection with the | 
plans and specifications for Federal | 
buildings which have been_ specifically 
authorized to be constructed where the | 
sites have been selected, notwithstanding | 
title to such sites may not have been | 
vested in the United States. 
Foreign Service Fund 


Authorization for another $10,000,000 | 
for the Foreign Service building fund, | 


| 


15774) which was ordered favorably re- 
ported to the House by the Cominittee 
on Foreign Affairs on Jan. 20. Of this | 
addition, not more than $2,000,000 is to| 
be appropriated for any one year. | 

The first $10,000,000 for the foreign | 
service buildings fund has _ provided for | 
all the expensive places in the diplo- | 
matic and consular field, except London, | 
where there are land title difficulties, 
the chairman of Committee, Representa- | 
tive Temple (Rep.), of Washington, Pa., | 
sponsor of the measure, explained orally. | 

| Accordingly, he said the second $10,000,- | 
| 000 proposed to be authorized for later | 
appropriations by Congress will be avail- 
able for the much less expensive build- | 
{ings in the program. : 

Of the first $10,090,000 authorized, he | 
said, including what is appropriated for 
| OS 

Toledo & Ironton Railroad. Complaint 
against interstate rate on petroleum and 
| petroleum products, in carloads, from Lima, 
| Ohio, to Fayette, Ohio, dismissed in accord- 
}ance with Rule III(s) of the Rules of Prac- 
| tice. 

| No. 23217.—Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. 
|v. Louisiana & North West Railroad. Ratgs 
lon iron and steel pipe and tank material, 
| oil well supplies, and drilling machinery, in 
learloads, from Haynesville, Homer, and 
| Gilliam, La., to Smackover, Ark., found un- 
| reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

| No. 22749.—Schenecker Produce Co. v. 
| Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway. 
| Rates on bananas and coconuts, in straight 
lor mixed carloads, from New Orleans, La., 
| and from Galveston, Tex., when imported, 
ito San Angelo, Tex., found unreasonable. 
| Reparation awarded. 

No. 23830.—Endicott Johnson Corp. v. Erie 
Railroad. Rate on scrap woodpulp board, 
in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., to Johnson 
City, N. Y., found unreasonable but not | 
otherwise unlawful. Reasonable rate for the | 

{future prescribed and reparation awarded. | 








| 


| Foreign Exchange | 


| New York, Jan. 20.—The FéHeral Re- 
| serve Bank of New Yérk today certified 
| to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 
| In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
| with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
| ported into the United States, we have 
| ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
| the buying rates in che New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ...-.sseeeeeeees 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 


14,0715 








| Finland (markka) .....eeeeeees é 
| France (frame) ...--.+eeeeeeses 3.9174 | 
| Germany (reichsmark) .....++++ 23.7489 | 
Greece (drachma) .....-.-sesees 1.2943 
| Hungary (pengo) .....-+eseess 17.4676 
| Italy (lira) Bick 5.2350, 
| Netherlands (guilder) 40.2307 
Norway (krone) 26.7176 
Poland (zloty) e 11.2136 
Portugal (eseudo) .. 4.4902 
Rumania. C1OUD 2c dccenscenn'y 5941 
Spain (peseta) .......seeeveene 10.4419 | 
Sweden (krona) .....see+eeeee 26.7670 
Switzerland (franc) .......+60+ 19.3441 | 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) .......++0+8 1.7677 
| Hong Kong (dollar) .........+. 23.8142 


China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. dollar), 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 2 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 








Cuba (peso) 99.9218 
ee Ore er 46.3000 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......: 69.2413 
Brasil (llvelgh ae. sya os o> cae 9.1250 
Chile (peso) 12.0717 
Uruguay (peso) 67.1187 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Mae. wilde y, uhalkamaien gest 29.1250 | 


Farm Credit 





( 





Domestic Trade © a 








Federal Reserve Bank Credit 


The above chart, just made public in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 

shows the outstanding credit of Federal Reserve Banks and the 

principal factors in its changes (based on weekly averages of daily 
figures, the latest figure being for the week ended Dec. 27). 





Changes in Status 
—of— 


Wational Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ending Jan. 17 
were announced Jan. 19 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Application to organize received with 
title requested: 

The National Bank of Crozet, Va. 
respondent, C. T. O'Neill, 
Va. $25,000 capital. 

Charter issued: 

Phillips National Bank of Helena, Ark. 
Succeeds Merchants & Planters Bank, Hel- 





Cor- 





in the pending four-department bill in 
the House, about $8,000,000 will have 
been appropriated, leaving $2,000,000 of 
that original authorization still avail- 
able. He explained that it is necessary 
to have the additional authorizations in 
order to carry on the program. 

The bill is recommended by the De- 
partment of State. The Committee ac- 
tion followed a hearing given Keith Mer- 


under the Department of State, is pro-| rill, Secretary of the Foreign Service 
vided in an administration bill .(H. R.} Building Commission, in advocacy of the 


additional authorization. 


Charlottesville, ! 


fen 


| $1 


| Ci 


$1 
Li 


$5 
Li 
Fl 





| ington, 


Okla. 
lers, Okla. 


Minn. 





a, Ark. President, D. 
00,000 capital. 
Change of title: 


The Continental 


.T. Hargraves. 


National Bank of Salt 


Lake City, Utah, to “The Continental Na- 
'tional Bank & Trust Company of Salt Lake 


ky,” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Antlers, Okla. 
00,000 capital. Effective Dee, 31, 1930. 
quidating agent, M. D. Jordan, Antlers, 
Succeeded by First State Bank, Ant- 


The First National Bank of Hancock, 


Minn. $25,000 capital. Effective Jan. 9, 
|1981. Liquidating agents, A. F. McKellar, 
J. A. Murphy and F. E. Taplin, Hancock, | 


The First National Bank of Chipley, Fla. 
0,000 capital. Effective Jan. 138, 1931. 
quidating agent, E. L. Alford, Chipley, 
a. Absorbed by Chipley State Bank, 


Chipley, Fla. 


The American National Bank of Tonkawa, 


Okla. $25,000 capital. Effective Dec. 20, 
1930. Liquidating agent, Ray See, Tonkawa, 
Okla. Absorbed by the First National Bank 
in Tonkawa. 


The First National Bank of Flagstaff, 


Ariz. $50,000 capital. Effective Jan. 7, 
1981, Liquidating agent, A. F. Grimmell, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Absorbed by the Arizona 


Central Bank of Flagstaff. 


The First National Bank of Bloomington 


Til. $500,000 capital. Xffective Jan. 13, 
} 1931.  Liquidating agents, C. M. Harian, 
B, A. Franklin and H. K. Hoblit, Bloom- 


Ill. 
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Strong Banking 
‘Act Advocated 
In South Carolina 


Governor Blackwood Sug- 
gests Reduction of Legal 
Rate of Interest From 7 
To 6 Per Cent 


State of South Carolina: 

; Columbia, Jan. 20. 
Suggesting that the legal rate of in- 
| terest in South Carolina be reduced from 
|7 to 6 per cent and that a strong bank- 
jing act should be formulated, including 
|some sort of insurance or indemnity to 
}eover all public and trust funds on. de- 
| posit, Governor Ibra C. Blackwood deliv- 
/ered his inaugural message to the Legis- 
| lature today. 

The present status of the banking sit- 
| uation, he said, is such “that it will be 
| difficult hereafter, unless conditions are 
|remedied, to find capable and satisfac- 
tory men who are willing to take the 
jhazard of organizing and managing a 
| bank.” 
| He recommended that the present 
| State-wide tax be removed from geal 
| estate and that the Legislature enact™an 
| appropriate graduated tax on intangible 
| values,” the proceeds to be devoted for 
| the present and immediate future to the 
| retirement of the State’s existing deficit. 
| “It appears to be necessary,” he said, 
“that the present indirect tax be con- 
tinued and that other commodities simi-. 
lar in character to the ones. now being 
taxed be embraced in the catalogue.” 
| He recommended a bill introduced but 
‘not passed at the last session for the 
State to underwrite the obligations of 
counties and subordinate political units, 
which he said would result in saving in- 
terest charges in excess of $2,000,000 
annually. ' 

Governor Blackwood advocated 
strengthening of the compulsory school 
law and asked for a law to prohibit 
night work in textile plants by minors 
/under 18 years of age and that no minor 
under 16 be permitted to work in tex- 
tile plants or cotton mills. He also 
asked favorable consideration of a work- 
men’s compensation law. 











a & Trust Company, Bloomington, 
j ah. 

Consolidations: 

The First National Bank, the Harrison 
National Bank, and the Fourth National 
Bank, of Cadiz, Ohio. Consolidated wun- 
der act of Nov. 7, 1918, under charter of: 
the Fitst National Bank of Cadiz, No. 100, 
and under title of “‘The Union National 
Bank & Trust Company of Cadiz,” with 
capital stock of $200,000. 
|The Granite City National Bank and the 
First National Bank of Granite City, Il. 
Consolidated under 'act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
under charter of the Granite City National 
Bank, No. 6564, and under corporate title 
of “First Granite City National Bank,” with 
capital stock of $200,000. 

Branch authorized under act of Feb. 25, 


1927: 
National Bank & Trust 


First Camden 
Company, Camden, N. Northwest cor- 





Succeeded by First National! ner of Second and Market Streets, Camden. 








HE investments of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, are almost ex- 
clusively in public utility companies in whose direction they 


have direct, intimate and authoritative participation. 


This relationship is doubly advantageous. The very ex- 
istence of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, by the extent of their investments 
and through personalities, gives strength to the operating and 


. . *,* ‘ . 
financing companies whose securities are held by assuring 


Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and 


ing these companies, and companies whose securities they hold, will be semt on request. 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 


continuity of well-learned and well-tested practices and poli- 
cies, and competent: and experienced management in such 
companies; also, the interests of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, are repre- 
sented and safeguarded through their participation in the di- 


Securities of Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago), , 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United Company, constitute directly 
or indirectly more than 90 per cent of'the holdings of Insull 


Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of 


Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, ave listed 





rection of the companies whose securities they hold. 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc. + : 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago | 


on The Chicago Stock Exchange and traded in om the New Y ork Curb. Booklet USD7, describ- 
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Reorganization of North Carolina Depart- 
ments Along Lines Suggested by Brookings 
Institution Discussed by Governor 


By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


soundness of the principles upon 

which North Carolina’s State gov- 
ernment is founded, but experience 
demonstrates that in many instances 
our machinery is antiquated and our 
methods of administration cumbersome, 
unwieldy, expensive and inefficient. 

As this State has developed and as 
new burdens have been cast upon the 
State government, numerous bureaus, 
commissions, and boards have been es- 
tablished to discharge these added 
duties. The Legislature has recently 
observed the multitude of independent 
State agencies’ and the «incidental cost 
of printing, as it has attempted to wade 
through the 50 odd separate reports 
submitted to it. 


‘ie IS NO question as to the 


Vv 

I have experienced a growing con- 
sciousness of the diffusion of authority 
and responsibility in the administration 
of public affairs, and have arrived at a 
conclusion that the increasing size and 
burden of public expenditures demand 
the readjustment of the governmental 
machinery to the end that modern and 
practical methods may be used in the 
conduct of our State government. 

I have had placed in the hands of the 
legislators a copy of the report made 
to me by the Brookings Institution, one 
of the foremost governmental research 
organizations in this country. It offers 
a present solution for our most press- 
ing problems. It also sets up objec- 
tives, which will give hélpful direction 
and definite purposes to future efforts 
in carrying out governmental reform. 

Among the subjects included in the 
scope of this report are the agencies 
dealing with the following: Financial 
control and administration, personnel, 
purchasing, education, highways, pub- 
lic health, public welfare, labor, con- 
servation and development, agriculture, 
business regulation, taxation, justice, 
and local government. 

The central purchasing plan, the con- 
solidation of our three higher institu- 
tions of learning, and the application 
of the short ballot with respect to State 
offices created by statute, I have pub- 
licly advocated as constituting three 
essential changes. These proposals I 
have also recommended to the Legis- 
lature. 

Vv 

The following questions might be 
asked: Does the State need concentra- 
tion of responsibility and authority 
where it now has‘diffusion? Does it 
need economy where it now has waste 
and duplication? Does it need to 
tighten up the regulation of banks and 
other legitimate objects of regulation? 
Does it need to abolish needless agen- 
cies giving no fundamental service? 
Does it need to supplant archaic meth- 
ods with modern, sound, practical 
methods? Does it need to strengthen 
the arm of any department of our gov- 
ernment? 

If so, the appropriate legislative com- 
mittee should thoroughly digest and 
consider the recommendations made in 
this report so that such changes as are 
beneficial to the public welfare can be 
adopted. The time is ripe for many of 
the recommended changes in our State 
government. 

While North Carolina 


has forged 


Inerease in Arson 


’ 


Convictions in 


Illinois By 


S. L. Legreid 


~—_— State Fire Marshal, State 
of Illinois 


THE CONVICTION of 52 “firebugs” 

in Illinois last-year established a 
new record for the division of fire pre- 
vention in the State Department of 
Trade and Commerce. This achieve- 
ment comes in face of the fact that the 
State has experienced its most serious 
wave of arson during the past two 
years. 

Deputy fire marshals have investi- 
gated all suspicious fires, and follow 
all clues that promise a_ successful 
prosecution. Hence there were more 
convictions during the year of 1930 
than in any preceding 12 months pe- 
riod. ; 

The passage of the new uniform ar- 
son law by the General Assembly in 
1929 has been of material assistance. 
The most helpful feature of this new 
act is the provision of a sliding scale 
of penalties. It enables court to fit the 
severity of punishment to the serious- 
ness of the crime. Formerly, the pen- 
alty was a prison sentence of from 1 to 
20 years, regardless of the nature of 
the offense. 

Community cooperation, in the form 
of local arson squads, have been instru- 
mental in difecting efforts of the inves- 
tigators to many cases that otherwise 
might have escaped attention. Imme- 
diate investigation of all questionable 
fires, by arson squads commissioned by 
all cities and villages, are a powerfu! 
deterrent to arson crimes. 


ahead in many fields it has not set the 
pace in the efficiency with which our 
Government is operated. As a matter 
of fact, there is hardly a major pro- 
posal in the whole Brookings Institu- 
tion report which has not been sup- 
ported at one time or another by pre- 
ceding Governors, members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the press through- 
out North Carolina. 

About 25 leading States of the 48 
now have a consolidated or cabinet 
form of government such as is recom- 
mended by the Brookings: Institution 
report. This would ‘indicate that there 
is nothing radical or new in adopting 
an improved system of government. At 
least a dozen General Assemblies now 
in session will this month give atten- 
tion to this extremely important phase 
of State government. 

Governor Byrd, of Virginia, prepared 
for his address to the General Assem- 
bly in 1928 a detailed list of “direct 
cash savings” amounting to $800,000 
for the first biennium of the code oper- 
ation. 

Vv 

In the Maryland reorganization, the 
central purchasing feature alone has 
saved the State $200,000 annually on 

2,000,000 purchases, not to mention 
the savings resulting from other con- 
solidations, chief among which was the 
consolidation of the institutions of 
higher education into the University of 
Maryland. 

In the Pennsylvania reorganization, 
a deficit of $29,000,000 was wiped out 
within the first three years of the code 
operation, and deficiency appropria- 
tions averaging nearly $7,000,000 for 
the biennium were practically dis- 
pensed with. 

The reorganization of State govern- 
ment in NewYork by Governor Smith 
and a like reorganization in Illinois by 
Governor Lowden—who were alike pio- 
neers in the field of State government 
reorganization — received nation - wide 
recognition by reason of the improved 
efficiency and economy they created. 

In the light of the experience of these 
progressive States, there is now offered 
to the General Assembly the opportu- 
nity to render to the taxpayers of North 
Carolina a service unexcelled and un- 
equalled in the history of the State. 

The various units of local govern- 
ment in North Carolina—the 100 coun- 
ties, the hundreds of cities and towns, 
and the more than 1,000 taxing districts 
—collect more taxes, spend more money, 
employ more public servants, have a 
more intimate contact with, and exert 
a more direct influence upon, the lives 
of our citizens than does the State gov- 
ernment. 

Inefficiency and maladministration of 
finances in many of our counties and 
municipalities are sources of waste 
which must be borne by the taxpayers. 
Inadequate protection of public money 
and improper accounting and settle- 
ment by officers handling public money, 
particularly tax-collecting officers, are 
a common condition that demands im- 
mediate attention for adjustment. 

v 

The State’s endeavor, through the 
County Government Advisory Commis- 
sion, to assist counties in their prob- 
lems has met with hearty favor in all 
counties, but the volume of this assist- 
ance should be enlarged. The State, 
through this Commission, should fur- 
nish supervision over the financial af- 
fairs of all local governments through 
uniform accounting systems, uniform 
budgets, restricted and uniform debt 
incurring powers, and uniform purchas- 
ing procedure. 

The Brookings Institution report re- 
lating to county government recalls the 
fact that the present burdensome taxes 
on property are levied by the towns and 
counties and expended by them entirely 
for their own benefit. The Tax Com- 
mission called attention to the fact that 
75 cents out of every tax dollar is ex- 
pended by and through local govern- 
ments. 

The Brookings Institution report 
notes the overorganized condition of 
our counties and points the way to bet- 
ter administration at reduced cost, 
through a greater concentration of au- 
thority in one responsible agency—the 
«board of county commissioners—whose 
acts are proposed to be supervised and 
inspected by the County Government 
Advisory Commission and the State 
Sinking Fund Commission. 

v 

The financial plight of some counties 
today is evidence enough that addi- 
tional restrictions are necessary upon 
their borrowing power. The large vol- 
ume of tax anticipation notes issued 
this year warrants a consideration of 
whether the beginning of the fiscal year 
and tax collection dates are too far 
apart and whether it would be well to 
advance the whole assessment and tax- 
ation calendar. 

The proposal of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, report for the passage of acts 
enabling counties jointly to use and 
maintain a common jail, county home, 
health department, and convict camp is 
a step in the direction of reduced cost 
and increased efficiency and welfare. 
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> Health of Industrial Workers 


as Concern of Labor Departments 


> Manner in Which Work of State Agencies Should 
Be Organized Is Discussed by Chief of Pennsylvania Section 
By DR. ELIZABETH B. BRICKER 


Chief, Hygiene and Sanitation Section, Bureau of Industrial Standards, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


RE THERE ANY _ justifiable 

grounds for linking together in- 

dustrial health and State Depart- 
ments of Labor and Industry? Can the 
problems of health as related to em- 
ployment. reasonably be tied up with the 
functions of a body adminigtering labor 
laws? 

The scope of public health is so 
broad; it touches so many interests that 
it would seem only sensible to assign to 
those interests most vitally affected, the 
supervision of certain of its. subdivi- 
sions. Industrial health is public health 
plus. 


The welfare of all our population is 
guarded by public health activities 
many of which are accepted as a privi- 
lege of citizenship with no thought of 
the agency responsible for their provi- 
sion. Among these are proper water 
supply, pure milk supply, and the con- 
trol of communicable diseases. These 
safeguards are common to all and fail- 
ure to control them in a group of manu- 
facturing, mercantile, or public service 
workers may be disastrous. 

But in caring for thehealth of our in- 
dustrial population we must, in addi- 
tion, consider the effect of working con- 
ditions. Some of the points involved in 
that phrase are fatigue; placement 
problems, fitting the worker to his job 
both physically and mentally; adequacy 
or inadequacy of heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment; manipulation of poison- 
ous or other health hazardous materials 
in the process of manufacture; and the 
handling of such materials with or with- 
out safeguards. 

When we study the early history of 
labor legislation we find that it was al- 
most uniformly to the condition of child 
wage earners that such legislation was 
directed; and that the hours of labor 
were specifically singled out, both with 
regard to the length of the workday and 
with regard to the prohibition of night 
work, for such action; and that such 
supervision was based on the necessity 
for protecting the health and the morals 
of these employed children. 

Later laws governing the working con- 
ditions of women were,enacted. These, 
too, dealt with hours of labor and car- 
ried other provisions designed to safe- 
guard the health of women workers. 

With such a history, does it not seem 
that the care of industrial health is a 
rightful function of a Department of 
Labor? In each one of the individual 
States of the United States there exists 
machinery organized to supervise, to a 
greater or less extent, conditions of em- 
ployment of some or of all the workers 
in those States. 

Such supervision varies from the en- 
forcement of laws covering few items, 
to specific requirements covering many 
phases of employment, these latter be- 
ing naturally in the larger industrial 
States. In almost all States, however, 
there are agencies having jurisdiction 
over the safety of workers from injury 
by accident; over the hours of labor, 
particularly for women and children 
and over the exclusion of children and, 
in some instances, of women from 
health hazardous occupations. Whether 
there is a distinct division of these 
agencies devoted to industrial health or 


not, the agencies which have been 
created for the enforcement of labor 
laws are, to a certain degree, doing this 
kind of «work. 

Between the Labor Departments in 
nonindustrial States having such a 
rather remote --connection -with the 
health of the workers under their juris- 
diction and those Departments having 
well organized and active supervision 
over these problems we find wide varia- 
ticns in interest and efficiency. 

Of all persons, a factory inspector 
has unlimited opportunity to © gain 
knowledge of industrial processes and 
the materiais employed in those pro- 
cesses. If he has some basic knowledge 
of health hazards and easy access to a 
source of additional information he can 
be. of great help to employers and to 
workers. 

Many Departments of Labor require 
that plans for new buildings of certain 
types shall be submitted for their ap- 
proval before the buildings are erected. 
This procedure is usually followed to 
make sure that the buildings are safe 
from a fire and panic standpoint. It 
is not difficult to add to these duties the 
approval of proper installations for the 
removal of dusts and fumes and of other 
construction that will insure healthful 
working places. 

For the proper enforcement of labor 
laws’many States are given the power 
to draft regulatiohs to be used in ap- 
plying these iaws to specific conditions. 
These regulations usually cover promi- 
nent hazards and are developed for the 
guidance of the employer, the employe, 
and the factory inspector. 

There are certain materials that are 
outstanding in their health hazards, as 
some of the well known poisons. But 
new methods of manufacture, or new 
uses. for these compounds increasing 
their hazards, are constantly being de- 
veloped. These new conditions may be 
found by the inspector in the course of 
his regular visits. 

Or the employer may ask help directly 
from the central office for the purpose 
of safeguarding his employes even be- 
fore ill effects have developed. Informa- 
tion or inquiries such as these from one 
locality point the way towards the in- 
vestigation of similar conditions in 
other sections. If the problem is of 
such magnitude as to warrant it, plans 
may be laid to develop regulations to 
make the operation safe. 

We therefore see that. when Depart- 
ments of Labor are given jurisdiction 
over industrial health, and it seems to 


be a natural function for them to as- 
sume, they have to cope with a complex 
problem of administration. Shall ‘all 
factory inspectors be equipped to be 
health inspectors as they have been to 
be safety inspectors? Or shall we have 
safety inspectors and a distinct group 
of health inspectors? The former 
method would place too great a burden 
on one individual, the latter would be 
duplicating inspections which would 
frequently be unwarranted. 

The better way, it seems to me, is to 
have in a Department of Labor a divi- 
sion, well developed both as to person- 
nel and equipment, to render advice on 


all problems of health hazards and- 


methods of eliminating them. ~ The 


~ 
Reduction of Sentences on Basis of Conduct 
Viewed by New York Commissioner as Bene- 
ficial to Both Prisoners and State 


By DR. WALTER N. THAYER JR. 


Commissioner of Correction, State of New York 


to secure the cooperation of the 

immured criminal in the. plans 
looking toward his reformation. and 
restoration to society are those which 
operate by reducing the length of his 
sentence as a reward for the manifesta- 
tion of a right spirit and the cultiva- 
tion of a righi attitude toward ‘author- 
ity during his confinement. 

We hear much comment and criticism 
relative to making prison life attractive 
and robbing imprisonment of” its. ter- 
rors—its deterrent features: Some have 
even declared that the crimiria} would 
be as contented.in prison as out.. In 
upwards of .30 years of prison work, 
however, I have yet to experience the 
first refusal’ of a prisoner to leave 
prison at the expiration of his term and 
yet to hear that one has returned and 
begged for readmission. 


A MONG THE MEASURES proposed 


v 

Our theory of punishment for anti- 
social acts down through the centuries, 
until very recent times, has been to 
attempt to classify the act in terms of 
its gravity and to attempt to guess how 
long a period of time spent in prison 
would be adequate to avenge the wrong 
and to deter others from committing 
crime. 

By these means, society was to be 
protected, the guilty punished and pris- 
oners were to be kept until the last day 
assessed by the court. The results 
were to be acquired by fear, prisons 
made so terrible that the weak would 
not dare to defy the law. 

Unfortunately, prison populations 
have continued to grow in numbers in 
spite of stern laws and rigorous prison 
management; men have been dis- 
charged from custody, broken perhaps 
in health, and almost always reyenge- 
ful in spirit. No effort, aside from that 
of punishment, was made to reclaim 
the individual who entered prison doors. 

In recent years, the doctrine of mak- 
ing the punishment. fit. the criminal, 
rather than the crime, is receiving the 
endorsement of penologists everywhere 
and we are beginning to realize that, 
in the last analysis, society will receive 
its greatest protection. from the crim- 
inal by his restoration:to freedom on 
a social or noncriminal basis, better 
protection at an infinitely smaller cost 
than by continuing his imprisonment 
and making no effort to change his at- 
titude except through the instinct of 
fear. - 

From time immemorial prisons have 
had their “trusties,” men who have re- 
sponded well to the institutional re- 
gime and who, as a rule, were on the 
alert to make a good impression upon 
the management for the privileges 
which would accrue therefrom. 
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By the very nature of things, “trusty 
jobs” are few and the rank and file 
cannot be rewarded by greatly in- 
creased privileges. As a result, many 
who might respond favorably to in- 
creased privilege and responsibility are 
unable. to secure such assignments. 

Aside from these privileges, . even 
over and above these much desired ex- 
tensions of greater liberty of action 
and relaxation of discipline and in 
spite of what is said about making pris- 
ons attractive, the prisoner prizes most 
and works hardest to secure the reward 
accruing in a reduction of the period of 
sentence. This. reward.is accomplished 
by what is called “commutation time”: 
and “compensation. time.” , 

Both of these. systems of reward. ex- 
isted in New: York State several years 
ago. for all prisoners but-in 1926 com- 
pensation time was abolished simul- 
taneously with. the infliction of sterner 
sentences for many crimes, the idea 
being that harsher measures would 
prove more remedial as far as the crime 
situation was concerned. That. this 
theory has failed is evident to the most 
casual observer of our criminal statis- 
tics. The prisons are crowded as never 
before and it is evident that in addi- 
tion to one new prison now under con- 
struction others must be built. 
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“Commutatig¢n time,’ as defined in 
New York prison procedure, was given 
as a reward fer conduct in accordance 
with the rules and regulations, In 
other words, the prisoner who did not 
break the rules was credited with cer- 
tain “good time” which, in turn, was 
deducted from his sentence. The ex- 
tent of the déduction or the amount of 
time Allowed varied with the length of 
the sentence. 

Originally, commutation was allowed 
on a sliding scale of two months off for 
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members of that division should have 
close contact with the factory inspec- 
tors in the field. These inspectors in 
turn should’ have some knowledge of 
the possible health hazards they may 
meet in their routine work. With such 
basic equipment and réady access to 
sources of more detailed information 
they can give a very definite and valu- 
able contribution to industry in its 
broadest sense—both to the workers 
and to the employers. 


each of the first and second years; four 
months for the third and fov,~’,\ years, 
and five months for each subsequent 
year. 
, However, in 1926 this was changed 
to a flat two months each year regard- 
less of length of sentence. When he 
was discharged by such .commutation, 
he was required to remain outside the 
clutches of the law until the maximum 
expiration date had been passed, un- 
der the penalty of being obliged to 
serve the entire commuted or good time, 
if convicted of another crime: prior to 
that date. , 
ah v ‘ 

‘“Compensation time” ‘is' “good. time” 
allowed: for-a positive, cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of the inmate in the 
work assigned. His attitude and effort 


‘must be such as to impress the author- 


ities with the idea that he is conscienti- 
ously trying to accomplish the task 
given him to the best of his ability. In 
this, he is acquiring habits of industry 
and perhaps a degree of skill in his 
work that may be directly profitable to 
the State in increased and better pro- 
duction, and indirectly profitable in 
that these habits and aptitudes may en- 
able him to make a successful adjust- 
ment in society upon his release. 

In my- opinion these measures, if 
wisely applied, are: beneficial both to 
the inmate and the State. The inmate 
benefits by successfully adapting him- 
self to the laws within -the prison,. the 
rules and regulations, and by acquiring - 
an attitude toward his employment and 
a skill in its performance that may well 
occasion a degree of pride and self- 
respect in its accomplishment as well 
as being of assistance to him upon his 
release. 
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The State profits in that it restores 
the prisoner to freedom at an earlier 
date, thereby making a definite saving 
as far as cost of maintenance is con- 
cerned. It in many instances relieves 
public charity at an earlier date by re- 
storing the wage earner to the family. 
The State also profits by increased: and 
better production in its prison indus- 
tries, and by returning a much less em-. 
bittered man to the community than 
would have been the case has it de- 
manded “the last pound of flesh.” The 
State also profits in that such privi- 
leges make for safer and saner prison 
administration. 


How Income Tax 
Aids Business 
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Josephine Boley 
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nal Revenue 


~HOULD YOU tell a manager ofa 
business that the income tax has 
improved business management he will, 
no doubt, thoroughly agree with you. 
One of the prerequisites of good busi- 
ness management is a broad knowledge 
of its financial structure. In order that 
a more intricate knowledge of the finan- 
cial structure may be attained, it is 
necessary to set.up certain accounting 
systems which indicate. the . various 
phases of the financial operations. 
Many years: before the income. tax 
was instituted detail accounting . sys- 
tems were. used mostly by. large .corpo- 
rations of the country. Some of. the 
smaller corporations felt that it was.an 
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‘ extra expense rather than. an asset. 


The estabiishment of proper account- 
ing systems was similar to a doctor pre- 
scribing medicine for a patient. The 
patient realized that the way to recover 
was to take the medicine, but, due to 
the unpleasant taste, was rebellious. 
Therefore, it became necessary for the 
doctor to use more than suasion. In- 
come tax has become “the doctor.” 

In establishing accounting, the prin- 
ciples are, namely, gross: revenue, oper- 
ating expenses, gross income, net in- 
come, appropriations, etc. Of course 
each business will require its special 
accounts, but businesses of similar na- 
ture can standardize their systems of 
accounting so that there is little time 
lost in making their financial reports. 

The financial report of a company is 
published to show to stockholders its 
financial status. Prior to the institu- 
tion of the income tax, the compilation 
of this report often necessitated search 
of voluminous data, and not infre- 
quently the results were inaccurate. 

Business proficiency is determined 
by its net income. Net income aléo is 
a basis for income taxation. Since an 
audit is made by both the company and 
the internal revenue agent, there is now 
less chance of error. 

Books must be kept in an orderly and 
prescribed manner so they may be un- 
derstood readily by all concerned. In 
many cases the audit made by internal 
revenue agents has resulted in an im- 
proved accounting system and better 
business management. 





